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PREFACE. 

The first of the two following Essays owes its pub- 
lication, partly, to the request of christian friends in a 
neighbouring town, referred to in my prefince to a 
Volume of Sermons published in June last year. A 
similar application has more recently been received 
from th6 same quarter, with respect to a Discourse 
preached there on the subject of the second. — It would 
not be consistent with truth, were I, in either case, to 
say, that I had no preyious thoughts of the press : hut 
these solicitations, signed by names .so numerous and 
respectable, couched in terms such as it would be equal 
affectation and incivility not to own as gratifying, 
and urging considerations which a regard to the inter- 
ests of truth did not leave me at liberty to resist, set- 
tled the half-formed and fluctuating purpose into reso- 
lution. — Whether the solicitations on their part, and 
the resolution on mine, were warranted by any thing 
in the communication to be made sufficiently worthy 
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of public attention, most now be left to the deciBion 
of those who may favour the Volume with a perusal. 
— To the friends themselves by whom the requests 
were transmitted, whether prompted by a coincidence 
of sentiment with my own, or simply by a desire for 
the free investigation of truth, my grateful acknow- 
ledgments are, at any rate, due ; and they are thus 
publicly and respectfully presented. 

It is a serious thbg, to charge a professed minister 
of Christ with preaching '* another gospel" than his. 
When the Apostle Paul brings the charge, he adds, 
with all solemnity, and, lest any should think it a hasty 
utterance, deliberately repeats the denunciation, <' Let 
him be aeeursed I" The least, certainly, that can be 
inferred from this is, that we should be very sure of 
our ground, before we venture to advance the charge. 
It is sufficiently well known, that, if some at least 
of the advocates of universal pardon and of the neces- 
sity of personal assurance to saving faith, bold and 
sweeping assertions have been openly made, that the 
gospel is not preached in this land ; and, indeed, tbe 
same thing has, in substance if not in the ipsissima 
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verbOf been avowed from the preM ; Mr. Enkine hav- 
ing, in hia last publication, declared hia conriction, that 
all who,' in their preaching, oonneol pardon wkh the 
faith of the gospel, preach a ayateni of pore aelfiriineas, 
which he pronooaces *' man's religion, and not God's," 
and represents as subversive of the nnconditional free- 
ness of grace. In this condemnation are indnded, 
whatever may be the simplicity of their views other- 
wise, both of the groand of the sinner's acceptance 
with God, and of the £uth, or belief of the tmth, by 
which he becomes interested in the blessing, all who do 
not preach the very sentiments respecting pardon and 
assurance, which he has himself unbraced, and which he 
conceives to constitute the essence of the Gospel. 
That there is ground for many of his stiietures, 
on the nature and tendency of certain doctrines, and 
modes of stating doctrines, accords with my own obser- 
vation. But his censures have appeared to me repre- 
hensibly indiscritoinate ; views of the fsidi of the 
gospel being grouped together, and charged with the 
same consequences which are evidently and materially 
different. Surprise and regret at this indiacriminateness. 
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together with a connetion, which I have long enter- 
tainedy that on the Bubjects of the two Essays there is 
great danger, in controverting one extreme, of falling 
into its opposite, have been part of my indncement to 
publish. Whether I have myself been enabled to shnn 
this tendency to extremes, the reader mnst judge. 

Various publications have recently issued from the 
press, in opposition to the views which are contro- 
verted in these Essays. I know not that any apology 
is due to their respective authors for my not having 
yet perused them ; but I feel it needful to state 
the fact, in order to account for the absence of all 
allusion to them in the succeeding pages. The truth 
is, that, wishing to be quite untrammelled in pursuing 
the course of my own investigations and reasonings, 
I laid down the resolution, that I would read nothing 
of what was written by others, till I had finished what 
I had to say myself. As there could not faU to be, on 
the general subjects, a considerable coincidence of views 
and ai^uments, I was solicitous to leave no ground, 
in any mind, for even a suspicion of pli^iarism. And, 
on the other hand, aware that, on some points, there was 
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a likelihood of material diflbrencey both in the repre- 
sentations of trath and in the groonds adopted for the 
refutation of error, — a diflPerence hardly less im- 
portant, perhaps, in those points, than the coincidence 
in others, — I was equally solicitous to shun the appear- 
ance of writing, with personal allusion, against any 
individual on the same side with myself of the gene- 
ral controversy. 

In the first advertisement of this little wmk, the gene- 
ral title given to it was ** Simple Truth." — Various 
objections, however, were started against this title. 
By some, it was conceived to be deficient in dignity. 
And yet, what is there that can vie in real dignity 
with unadorned truth ? To what, more justly or for- 
cibly than to truth, can the poet's line be applied — 

« Majestic in its own aimpUcity ?' 
By others, it was reprehended, as assuming what it 
was the object of the work to prove, — taking for 
granted, in the very Title-page, that truth was on my 
side. This brought to my recollection a sentiment of 
the late Mr. Fuller, that << those writers, who are not 
ashamed to beg the question in the title-page, are sel- 



dom the m(mt liberal or mpartial la . the execution of 
the work." And alihougli, is gi^iiig to the very,. 
VJolume, in the preface to which this sentiment occurs, 
the ititle of, '* The Gospel Us own witness ; or the holy 
nature »od dirine harmony of the Christian idigion, 
contrasted with Ae immorality and absurdity of Deism/' 
the excellent and able writer appears to have allowed 
his own remark to slip from his remembrancey yet is 
the remark itself by no means destitute of tiiith. It 
is fliwaysy howe¥^, oeneeiTed to contain even more of 
truth than reaUy belongs to it, by persons who are pre- 
disposed against the particular views of which the 
writer avows himself the advocate. Such persons say 
immediately, with an emotion half-indignant, half dis- 
dainful— *' Simple truth I t&at remains to be proved :" 
and the very feeling thus excited gives an addition of 
strength to their prejudice, and fortifies them the more 
against coinsictioii. Yet surely, every one who pub- 
lishes his sentiments, on any subject, to the world, 
must, if he be an honest man, believe what he publishes 
to be truth ; and a title-page ought, perhaps, to be 
considered, rather as expressing what the auihw be- 
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others, to receive and acknowledge it aa anch. Yet, 
since a love of truth, and a desire for its prevalence, 
should make us anxious to throw no obstacle, of any 
kind, in the way of its acceptance, I have thought it 
better to dismiss my original tide, and to leave the 
sentiments, on the important subjects discussed, with 
nothing which even a single reader mig^t construe 
into a presumptuous prejudication of their claims, to 
the free exammation, and candid judgment, of my 
fellow-christians. 

I have endeavoured to make my appeal exclusively 
to the Holy Scrq>tiires. In doing this, however, I 
have not, on all occasions, merely quoted ^em. I 
have reasoned upon them. But my reasonings, I 
trust it will he found, are all directed to one or other 
of two ends ; to the elucidation and establishment of 
their true meaning, or to tbe deduction from them of 
those conclusions to which they legitimately lead. 
No judicious reader will put these discussions aside, 
under the disparaging designation of human fwuon- 
ings; thoae reasonings which justly merit this title 
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being such only as, instead of resting their decisions 
simply upon the sacred word, lead the mind away from 
ity and would found divine truth on the authority of 
human wisdom. I think I can say, with a clear con- 
science, that I have not written a sentence of the follow- 
ing Treatises, under the influence of any other princi- 
ple, than either a sincere conviction of truth, or an 
earnest desire to find it. If any one shaU convict me of 
error, it is my wish to have my mind kept open to the 
conviction :^-for nothing should be so dear to us as 
truth, — and we should welcome, as an angel of light, 
whosoever brings it; there being no one thing, for 
which we ought to be more truly grateful, than the 
displacing from our minds of what is wrong, and the 
introduction of what is right in its room. 

« If any one were required, without premeditation," 
says the eloquent author of the Natural History of 
enthusiasm, *^ to give a reply to the question. What 
** is the most prominent circumstance in the present 
*' state of the Christian Church — he would, if suffi- 
" ciently informed on the subject, almost certainly 
<< answer— < The honour done to the Scriptures."* — 
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Among other iadicatioiiB of this faTonvable char- 
acteristic of the present age» he subsequently men- 
tionsy " the prevulence of an improTed method of 
" exposition, attended by an increasing disposition to 
<' bow to the Bible, as the only arbiter in matters of 
<< religion:" — and in another place, in still stronger 
terms, he says, — '^ Happily, in the age in which we lire, 
*< if there be not, on all hands, a perfect simplicity of 
" deference to the Bible, there is a nearer approach 
" to it than has perhaps ever existed defusedl^ through 
<* the church since the days of the Apostles : and 
<' happily also, there are strong indications of an tn- 
<' creasing^ deference to the only standard of truth and 
<< morals. — This, by eminence, is the bright omen of 
« the times." — Every true friend of the Bible must hail 
this *^ omen of the times" with pleasure, and rejoice in 
antidpating its future results. The multitude of 
controyersies at this moment afloat in the Christian 
community may seem, indeed, at first view, to afford 
no very inviting or promising exemplification of these 
results. But the introduction of a principle in itself 
good, may, for a season, by the operation of other con- 
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comitant canaefly be prodnctiTe of oonsequeiices such 
as caanet but be owned pemidoBB, while intimately, 
by the settled aobnety and steadiness of its application, 
it may work. out the most salutary effects. I cannot 
but cherish the assurance, that, however lamentable 
the temporary evils resulting from oontrovetsial dis- 
cussion, it will ultimately, by the very ^cciteroent of 
thought and of inquiry, be the means of leading, in 
many minds, to clearer and more accurate concep- 
tions on various points of divine truth. I would 
not be considered as having reference lo any one dis- 
puted point in particular, but in general to the strange, 
and, in some parts of it, distressing medl^ of o^tro- 
versy at present existing, when I observe, that even the 
novelty of the principle may, to a certain extent, 
natundly account, for such temporary evils. Minds 
that may have long been held in the fetters of human 
authority* or. have reposed their easy faith on the 
*\ velvet cushions*' of systems and confessions^ are very 
apt, when roused and emancipated, to use their newly 
found liberty with too little dLscretion ; to adopt views 
hastily ; to spring r^idly from one thing to another ; 
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to be flighty and volatile ; as if they had a kind of 
aatis&ction in shoiniig off their conscioiia freedom. 
Such minda, moreover> are in daager of getting self- 
suffidenti and *^ wise m their own eonceita :*' and of 
this attribute of mind it is the proveibial ehtfracteris- 
tic, to be hasty of decision, and impatient of inquiry, 
—to 

*< Fling at your head conviction in the lamp, 
An4 gain remote oondutions at a jamp.** 

— But the pnaciple of appealing, on all questions of re- 
ligions trath, Erectly to the divine Standard, is, in its 
onrn nature, selfHsvidently good ; and, let it but be nni- 
versally adopted, and, under the ininenoa of a growing 
knowledge, the resnlt of UHire eactensive and nature 
inveetigatieB, a knowledge that humbles as it advances ; 
let it be soberly and steadily applied, in equal freedom 
from the volatile caprice of novelty and from the inti- 
midating restraints of prejudice ; it cannot then fail 
to be eminently advantageous, both in eliciting truth, 
and in promoting Christian union. The princnples of 
free trade are admitted to be in themselves good^ 
though) OB tieir first introduetion by any coun^) 
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they can hardly fiedl to operate prejudicially: — they 
want only nniyersality of adoption, and stable and 
honourable reciprocation, to evince their sound poli- 
tical ^wisdom and beneficial tendency. Let us, by all 
means, haveyree trade in the discussion of truth,— of 
truth of all kinds. And, in r^ard to Christianity, 
let all restrictions be taken off, whether of political 
penalty or of the self-imposed bondage of system, and 
let the simple and imtrammelled appeal be universally 
made to the Holy Scriptures ; and there will be a 
greater likelihood at least of agreement: — ^let all, 
instead of drawing from any human cistern, which, 
although professing to have been supplied from above, 
may yet contain some mixtures from below, come with 
their pitchers to the one reservoir, filled from '< the a^n- 
pitemal source of truth divine ;" aad they will find and 
carry off the Wie waters. If the contents of these 
E sga y a ligve not been drawn from this heavenly source, 
let them be rejected. We disclaim all authority. There 
is a style of dictatorial loftiness, and of almost inspired 
decision, which has been adopted by some of the 
abettors of the doctrines examined in the Essays, and 
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by some too of the modern millenariaii '< school of the 
prophets/' snch as no man has had any title to assume, 
since the " vision and the prophecy were sealed up'* 
in Patmos ; and which is as offensive to good taste, 
as it is inconsistent with the humility of a disciple of 
Jesus. Away with it. It is not of any man now 
living, — it is of his Apostles and Prophets, who, 
<< being dead, yet speak,'* that the great Head of the 
Church has said — " He t«at hearbth you, hear- 

ETH ME ; AND HE THAT DESFISETH YOU, DESPISETH 
ME, AND HE THAT DESPISETH ME ; DESPISETH HiM 
THAT SENT ME." 

R. W. 

Giasffouf, March \6th, 1890. 



ESSAY I. 

ON THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH. 

Th£BB k a subjecti which, for MMne timfi fasl, haB, 
to a yery considerable exteat, been en^Bging the atteo* 
tiDB of CfariatiaM $-— to which some ministen of the 
gospel have been givnig» bo marked a pr«iinineDoe, 
that it baa been associated with their names as if they 
had been its originators ;— ^ind about which, as mig^t 
ha^ been aatieipatedi a Tast deal has been said, in 
the private circles of the professing world, in which 
there has too frequently been little discriminatioii of 
thought, and soraetimes still less of iotelligible de- 
fiaitenees of ezpressloa. The siasple-hearted belierer 
has liifteaed and inquired, with timid solicitude uid 
painful perplexity ; the doctrinal apeculatist has made 
it the arena lor his pugnacious sdf-sufficiency ; and 
the shallow talker has found in it fnee sco^ for his 
empty and pointless volubtlity.-— The sdbrjeet to which 
I aUnde baa usually been designated by one werd :— 
it has been called *< the doctrine of amurahickJ* 
And in die use of the term, idmre has bean a great 

A 



deal of ill-founded confidence on the one hand, and 
of as groundless diffidence on the other, and, with 
occasional exceptions, of desultory vagueness on both. 
Scriptural conceptions regarding it, howeyer, are not 
a little important, that the two evils thus alluded to 
may be shunned,— the opposite evils of presumption 
and despondency ; that neither may the true believer 
be needlessly disheartened, nor the mere professor be 
encouraged in delusive self-satisfaction, and vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind. The despondency of 
the believer and the presumption of the professor are 
alike pernicious : — pernicious, I mean, not merely to 
the parties themselves, but to the observing world. 
The former gives an untrue and repulsive view of the 
gospel, — as if, although nominally good tidings, it did 
not make the believer of it happy, but left him still to 
*' hang down his head like a bulrash, and spread sack- 
clotli and ashes imder him :" — while the latter presents 
a view not less false and calumnious, nor less stum- 
bling and detrimental to the souls of men, — filling the 
mouths of the ungodly with the sarcastic reflection, 
that, although professedly coming from the . God of 
love and purity, it does not render those who receive 
it, and profess to be under its influence, either loving 
or pure — either humble, or peaceful, or holy. These 
are both very mischievous and deplorable effects, — ^^^ 
against which it becomes our duty to oppose every 
possible means of prevention. 



It might seem, from tbe very brevity of the desig- 
nation, that this <^ doctrine of assurance" was confined 
to one simple . point. But he who should think so 
would be widely mistaken. It either directly embraces, 
«r touches collaterally, a number of interesting topics : 
—and especially, it stands in close connexion with the 
first principles, — ^^e simplest and most essential ele- 
ments, of the doctrine of Christ, as well as with all 
that the Bible teaches respecting the influence of these 
principleis upon the heart and character. 

I shall take for. the basis of the following brief trea- 
tise, — ^in which it is my earnest desire that the Spirit 
.of God may enable me to bring forward such views 
only as are in harmony with the statements of the 
written word, the only standard on all such subjects 
of truth and error, — the words of the Apostle John, 
in his first epistle — chap. y. 13. 

*^ These things have I written unto you 

THAT believe ON THE NAME OF THE SON OF GOD, 
THAT YE MAY KNOW THAT YE HAVE ETERNAL 
LIFE, AND THAT YE MAY BELIEVE ON THE NAME 

OF THE Son of God." 

. These words contain all the topics to which it is 
my ■ object to ! direct the reader's attention. They 
suggest the following series of propositions, which, 
in, the discussion : of the general subject, we shall, for 
the sake of clearness j make the heads of our disconrse. 
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L It 18 the design of Grod, by die gospel, that 
siniieiiB may obtain " eternal Ufe :" 

U. This eternal life is, on the part of God, offered 
and bestowed ** inthe name of his Son:" 

IIL On the part of the sinner^ it is obtained and 
enjoyed by *^ bekevmgi'* in the name of his Son :-^ 

IV. It is tn the intention of God that l^ey who 
beliere in the name of bis Son dbonld ** know** that 
they hav« eternal life : — 

V. There are certain ^ thmffs wriMen** in bis wocd, 
by which it is that they are to know this :— 

VI. The same tilings, from which this knowledge 
is scriptnmlly derired, serve to establish their faith, 
and to ke^ than cleaving to Christ. 



PROPOSITION I. 

If IS TRB DBStOH OP GOD, BY THE GOSPEL, THAT SINNERS 
MAY OBTAIK ETERNAL LIFE. 

In brieAy ilkistrating this proposition, onr first inquiry 
niint be-~.what is eternal life ? — And the inqniry most 
first be answered mgaiivebf* It is not merdy etenud 
being or eacislenoek To this all mankindt by the 
sovereign and ineversiblie will of the Author of their 
being, are destined ; and the destiny is independent of 



okanustw; it oomprefaends the wicked aa well as llie 
righteous. There shall he existence — conscious aad 
sensitiye ezktence, in hril, as well as in heaven ; Where 
exialenoe will aot be desirable; where the cessatien 
of being wonkl be a boon of inestimable Talne, ev^m 
although thuse on wbom it was bestowed wovld net 
exist to be sensible of its preGkmsne8s,^-*LiFB is em- 
ployed in scripture to express happy existence ; and 
Dbath is correspondiBgly used to denote ihe . op- 
posite^— existence in misery ; on which principle it is, 
that fiitnre ppn ashm e at obtains the designation of the 
*< second death." — << Eternal life," then^ is ensteaiee 
in perfect, uninterrupted, and unending happiness. 

It ought further, howerer, to be obserred, that this 
life is not entirely future. When we spedc of etennd 
life, there are very many persons to whose minds -^e 
phrase couTeys the idea of a state that is still to be 
entered upon, lying entirely beyond the Units of the 
present world, and continning, to the close of the 
behcrer's abode here, the object of anticipation rather 
than of possession >.^the hope here, the fruition in 
reserve. But, aldiough the perfection of this Ufe must 
be future, it cannot be too strongly urged upon the 
attention of ail, that it is begun here ;-— that although 
faeavm be the eoene of its completion, earth is the 
piaoe oi its eoanBeneement ;-^that "^e birth at least 
must be in this world, though the maturity and per* 
manenee of the Ufe be in the world to come ;— and 



that» unless begun in time, it can never be obtained in 
eternity. 

For the further elucidation of this important point,: 
let it be observed, that, in contrast with death, there* 
are three distinct although connected points of light 
in which eternal life may be contemplated, — as to 
legal statCy as to personal charaeter^ and as to Juiure 
prospects, 

K It may be regarded as to legal states — As trans- 
gressors, we are under a sentence of death, — a sentence 
which the law of God has pronounced, unequivocally 
and universally. While that law declares, on the one 
hand, '< the man that doeth these things shall live by 
them," it is'not less^ explicit in its denoimoements, '^ The 
soul that sianeth, it shall die ;** ^* cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things written in the book 
of the law to do them." — The supreme lawgiver said 
originally to man, when he instituted the test of his 
continued allegiance — *' In the day thou eatest there- 
of, thou shalt die:" — and the moment man sinned, 
the. sentence took effect. The sinner ^< came into con- 
demnation :"— and, all having sinned, all have since 
been, under the sentence, — dead in law. When con- 
templated, in contrast with death ia this view of it, 
life consists in the annulling or reversing of this sen- 
tence. It is a state of pardon, justification, acceptance 
with God : — " Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
heareth my words, and believetb on him that sent moi 



halh everlasting life ; and shall not come into condem- 
nation, but is passed from death unto Ufe :"* — ** He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath everlasting life ; 
but he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him :*'t — " For if by 
one man's offence death reigned by one> much more 
they who receive abundance of grace and of the gift 
of righteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, as by the offence of one [judgment came] 
upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the righte- 
ousness of one [the free gift came] upon all men unto 
justification of life."} — In such passages, life is used in 
a forensic or legal sense. It is associated with justifica- 
tion, or the removal of the sentence of condemnation 
to death. The passages express also, it is true, the 
way in which sinners come into this happy state of 
acceptance or life : but at present they are cited with 
exclusive reference to the transition itself, — the " pass- 
ing from death unto life, so as not to come into eon- 
demncition." — With regard to the sense, or conscious- 
ness, wiikh the sinner may possess of his having made 
this transit^m, and of his being in this state, — it 
belongs tp aftiture part of our subject— This, then, is 
the first meaning of the term life, — a state, of divine 
absolution from the sentence of death,— a state of legal 
pardon and acceptance with God. 

* Joho ▼. 24. t John iii. S6. | Rom. y. 17, 18. 
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2. Life may be regarded in referenee to personai 
«AanM^,— <er the moral state of the heart. As m- 
Dcvs, the degenerate members of an apeslale ratee, 1^ 
Mc t' ip tar es represent ve aa spfaritually dead; dead tb aU 
those holy sensibilities of soal, which constituted the 
origkial life, or tme happiness of man,— 4o the entire 
range of what may be termed spiritnal sensation. The 
grand prmciple of the original divine life in the soul 
of man was supreBM* We to God in all the ininite 
excellencies of his nature. This love was life. The 
holy creature was fitted by this love for living on the 
love of God, — for retishing communion with the Eter* 
nal Mind, — amd deriving emotions of ibe purest and 
most generous delight from every thought and word 
and act of homage to its all-worthy Creator. The 
essential principle of spiritual death lies in the opposite 
of this love : — " The carnal mind is enmity against 
God ; for it is not subject to the law of Ged, neither 
indeed can be."* The life is gone, for the love is 
gone; and with this principle of spiritual vitality, 
there has been, of course, a cessatioB of all the spirit- 
ui^ sensibilities; as physical sensation terminates when 
the animal life departs. Thef€i is this important 
di£Perence, however, in the analogy between the anima) 
and the spiritui^ hfe, — ^that in the spiritually dead 
soul, the soul from which the vital principle of love 

* Rom. viii. 6, 7. 



Jmw taken ks departure,— >there ensaee not a state of hi" 
actiTity and uaconseiottsness, hmt the actiiw infloeDce 
of a ▼iralently opposite principle,— --dMit principle of 
enmity, which contains in it the whole amonnt of oriL 
In harmony with this representation of our naitnnd 
state, as a state of spiritoal death, are all the represea- 
tatioas given in sciiptare, under different figures, of 
the conversion of sanaers. It is a regeaenftion, or ncrw 
hirtb : — ** Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
be hem again, he cannot see the kingdom of God."* 
It » a resurrection from the dead :— << And you f hnth 
he quidcened] wiio were dead in trespasses and sins : 
— God who is rich in mercy, for his great love where- 
with he loned us, even when a^ were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ."f — It is a 
creation, — ^tfae creation of a new principle of life ^-«- 
*^ If any man he in Christ, he is a new creature 1"^*^ 
** For w« are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
anto good woria."^ — There is thus in the conversion 
of a sinner, a quickening of the spiritnaily dead soul, 
-«the bringing of it, like a child bom into the world, 
into a new state of being ; the implanting of a new 
vital principle of holy feeling and holy action ; the 
creating of this principle, where it had no previous 
existence. Hence we read of the **neto man;" by 

* John Hi. S. f Eph. it I, S, 6. f « Oor. r. 17. 

§ Eph. ii. 10. 
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which is simply to be understood this new principle, 
as opposed to the former and still remaining principle 
of moral corraption, called the old man. When this 
new principle is engendered by the life-giving energy 
of the Spirit of God^ the sinner enters on a new coarse, 
—he '< walks in newness of life." — Now, this is eter- 
nal life begun. It commences with our regeneration, 
jnst as our temporal life commences with our birth in- 
to this world. There is this difiefence amongst others, 
indeed, between the two descriptions of life, — that 
the time of the one is not, by any means, in all cases^ 
so determinate and fixed as that of the other. We 
cannot always tell our birth-day in the spiritual life, as 
we invariably may in the natural. The new birth may 
take place inore suddenly in one instance, and more 
gradually in another ; so gradually sometimes, and im- 
perceptibly, in its first . symptoms and early stages, as 
to render it difficult, or even impossible, to settle the 
exact date of its commencement. In such instances, 
it may bear a nearer analogy to the secret quickening 
in the womb itself, ere even the first faint flutterings 
of incipient life begin W be distinctly felt, than to the 
infant's birth into the world. But .of one thbg.we 
are sure, thatj whether sooner or later, more suddenly 
or more gradually,— take place it must, in regard to 
every sinner who becomes a child of God. No one, 
ia a moral or spiritual senses is such by nature. The 
words of Jesus on this subject are clear and decisive :— 
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^ Except a man be bom again, he cannot aee the 
kingdom of God : — Marvel not that I said nnto you, 
Ye MUST be born again." 

Let all, then, beware of regarding eternal life as if 
it were something entirely future,'— something to be 
entered upon, for the first time in the world to come. 
It is entered upon here, by all the children of God. 
They << have everlasting life," not only in legal absolu- 
tion from the sentence of death, but in begun. spiritual 
enjoyment. . << I am crucified with Christ ; neverther 
less I live: yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and 
the life which I now live in . the flesh I live by th^ 
. £aith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave h\mr 
self for me."* But still— 

. 3. . Eternal life is to be regarded in reference to 
future prospeds.-^The full and everlasting perfection 
; of the life which is begun below, is to be enjoyed 
. above. It is eternal life. Its commencement is on 

• earth, its consiunmation in heiftven. The elements are 
.learned. in this world of the full knowledge that is to 

• be attained in. the world to come. The germ of holy 

- excellence begins . here to unfold itself, . and, amidst 
much that is calculated to retard its growth and; to 

- mar its productiveness, yields a small portion, of. its 
af^ropriatefruits;— -there, shall be, the fiilUgrown.tree, 
in all its expansion of boughs, and beauty of foliage, 

* GaL ii. 20. 
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and paradisaical profusion of fraitfiilneM. — W« may 
consider the fnturo life, indeed, as inclading both the 
soul and the hody. The life which is began in the 
soul here is a life which death cannot touch. It tri- 
umphs over the graver The stroke that separates the 
spirit from the corporeal frame, instead of destroying, 
perfects it ; adrancing it to a condition of unalloyed 
pvurity, and of as large an amount of unmingled feli- 
city as a spirit in a »tate of separation is capable of 
receiring.*-Biit from our conception of etemal life 
the body is by no means to be excluded. Sudi life 
comprehends in it the resurrection of the body in pnse 
and heavenly refinement from all tbe grossness of its 
present materialism, — a '< spiritual body,'^-^in power, 
and glory, and incorruption, made Hke to the body of 
the exalted Redeemer. Eternal life is the perfect, tm- 
intermpted, everlasting happiness of the whole man ! 
It is to this that God has purposed, by the gospel, 
to bring sinners of mankind. ** Behold how gracious is 
our God !*' The purpose is the dictate of love. It can 
be traced to no source bnt <<dblight in mercy." The 
formation of it ought to set the infinitude of the di- 
vine benevolence c\eac of all suspicion. It could never 
have entered the thoughts of a malevolent being. Tbe 
heart to which it suggested itself must be foil of kind- 
ness ; the bestowment of good its pleasure ; tbe 
infliction of evil its ^< strange work." — O how men 
do misapprehend the character of the blessed God, as 
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it is revealed in the gospel I Thef many a tinse speak 
as if they bad the impression that the Gospel is a re* 
stricting, limiting, abridging, fettering of that mercy 
which belongs in infinite fulness to the divine nature ; 
— as if the confining of it to the channel in which it is 
there represented as flowing to sinners, were a bounding 
of its characteristic amplitude and freedom. What a 
mistake ! It is in the discoveries of the gospel that 
the very highest and most stupendous manifestation is 
given of the '* unsearchable riches" of divine benevo- 
leace*— of the overflowing copiousness of the fountain 
of love in the heart of God. It is iiere that we read 
the most conducing and most impressive lesson of its 
absolute infinitude. The bounties of God*s daily pro- 
vidence are all iirnits and dispkiys of exuberant good- 
ness ; and especially when there is taken into account 
the undeserving character of their recipients. Bat 
the gift of eternal life infinitely transcends them all :-^ 
and the purpose and the method at conferring it are 
the distinguishing discoveries of the gospel,-— both 
alike indicative of a grace that knows no bounds — 
*^ God so loved tlie world that he gave his only be 
gotten Son, that whosoever, believedi in him might 

HOT PBRISR, BUT HAVB EVBRLASTIKG LIFE.'* Such 

is the purpose, the kind and mereifol purpose, of the 
Gospel.-^ Yet still it is true, that there is a restriction. 
The nature of this restriction eomes under our second 
proposition :--*and we may then see that, so fi&r from 
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diminiBhing, it amplifies the evidence of the infinitude 
of divine love. 



PROPOSITION II. 

IT IS IN THE NAME, OR FOR THE SAKE, OF THE SON 

OF GOD, THAT ETERNAL LIFE IS OFFERED 

AND BESTOWED. 

This proposition is very evidently implied in the 
text itself; and it is affirmed with greater explicitness 
in the preceding context. Thus, in verses 11, 12, 
" And this is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He that hath 
the Son hath life ; he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not life." It seems impossible that any terms, in the 
compass of human language could convey, with more 
distinctness and etiergy, the connexion which our second 
proposition states. . God gives eternal life ; — this life 
is in, or by, his Son ; and it is so in such a way, that 
^< he that hath the Son hath. life ; and he that hath not 
the Son of. God hath not life." . 

There are three things . clearly suggested by these 

' words : — 1. Eternal life is a gift — " God hath,^tf€n 

.to us eternal life:" — 2. It is bestoweid for Christ's 

sake — << This life is in his Son:"-^. It is bestowed 

I td^- Christ: Christ is given, and. eternal life accom- 
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panies the gift of Christ — " He that hath the Son hath 

ufe:r 

• 1. Eternal life is a gift. — This necessarily arises 
from the guilt of man. By sin, we have before seen, 
life has been forfeited. The sinner is guilty, and 
condemned to die. His condemnation is merited 
and just. He has lost all title to life ;«-Huid, having 
lost, he never can regain it. It ought not to require 
the reflection of a moment to satisfy any intelligent 
mind, that, in these circumstances, life must of neces- 
sity be a gift. The conclusion is natural, immediate, 
unavoidable. Where death is deserved, and life is 
bestowed, can any thing be plainer than that the latter 
cannot be a matter of desert ; — ^that a creature, amen- 
able to God, cannot both deserve to die and deserve 
to live ; — deserve the wages of sin, and deserve the 
reward of obedience? ' And if life be not merited, 
there is no other conceivable alternative than its being 
a gift. If it cf&nnot be gained by merit, it must be 
got by favour. If it is not, and in the nature of things 
cannot be, by works, it must be by grace :— and its 
being by grace means that it is perfectly gratuitous — 
" Without moiiey and without price :"— " The wages 
of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our -Lord :"* — ** Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 

*Rom. vi. 23. 
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hath ao money, come ye, buy and eat ; yea come 

bay wine and milk without money and without 
price :"*—.<< And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come ; 
and let him that heareth say. Come ; and let him that 
is athirst come ; and whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely."f — This is all simple, con* 
sistent, reasonable. I can conceive of nothing more 
irrational, than for a guilty creature to entertun the 
imagination for a moment, of ever obtaining life in any 
other way. He is condemned. He has no obedience 
to be a compensation for his disobedience ; no merit 
to weigh down the scale of his delinquency ; no good 
to be his protecting shield from the sentence of the 
law against eyil. No axiom ought to be clearer, — 
and but for the blinding influence of self-partiality, it 
would be discerned by every mind and acknowledged 
by every lip,«.-.tfaan that the sinner who finds life 
must be a debtor for it to mercy,-— to the free and 
sovereign clemency of his justly offended but benig- 
nant Judge. 

2. It is in the name, or for the sake of God's Son.-* 
Its being a gift arises from the character and desert of 
the sinner ; — its being ^ in God's Son" arises frt>m the 
diaracter and claims of the godhead. — There is more 
than a propriety, there is a moral necessity, that all 
the proceedings of D^ty should be such as to secure 

* Isa. It. 1. t Rer. xzU. 17. 
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the fidl glory of kn name,— 4h«k k, of lus entire 
character^ Ofnoone off those perfections which consti- 
tiita his infinite and immutable excellence, mutt the 
hntre be taniished, the honour compromised, or the 
claims relinqwshed. All must be maintained in their 
full amount of requisitioa and of glory, and vindicated 
from every injurious imputation or surmise in the 
eyes of a witnessing universe. Among other parts of 
his administration, it was necessary for him to bestew 
kit g^ in a way that shonkl thus glorify him. From 
diis arose the necessity of a^ Mediator and an atone- 
ment. But for tliis, as far as we are capaMe of dis- 
cerning, these might have been diq>ensed with ; and 
mercy might have gone directly to its object. Had it 
not, in the wisdom of the infinitely wise, been requited 
for securing and manifesting the divine glory in the for- 
giveness of sin, the atonement would have been, what 
its adversaries have ever calumniously represented 
it, a needless encumbrance. — But it is far otherwise. 
The snbHmest of all ends is efifectually answered by it. 
As the guih of man rendered life necessarily a gift ; 
the holiness and justice of God made it necessary 
that the gift should be bestowed in such a way as 
should leave no stain, or appearance of stain, or most 
distant ground of suspicion, against his pure and 
inflexible righteousness.— Such was the simple use of 
the atonement made by the incarnation and obedience 
unto death of the Son of God,— the Eternal Word 
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made flesb. It is so stated, in terms the most explicit, 
by the Apostle Paid : — " Whom God hath set forth, 
a propitiation through faith in his. blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past through the' forbearance of God ;— to declare at 
this time his righteousness, that he might be just, and 
the juistifier of him who beliereth in Jesus."* This 
is plain. The declaring of God's righteousness, in 
such a way as that, in the forgiveness' of sin, the exer- 
cise of that righteousness might be made apparent, as 
unsuspended and unmitigated, — that so "mercy -and 
truth might meet together, and righteousness and 
peace embrace each other," — ^that the honour of the 
law and goFemment and character of Jehovah might 
be untarnished, in. bestowing life on those who were 
dead spiritually, and who deserved to die eternally ;-. 
THIS is the gracious purpose of the atonement. And 
life cannot by any sinner be obtained otherwise, — for 
this plain and sufficient reason, that it is the only way. 
in which God, according to his own declaration, can 
confer it honourably to himself. The appointment is 
not arbitrary and capricious. It is dictated by a neces- 
sary regard to the glory of his own great Name. the> 
maintenance of which is inseparably associated with 
the happiness of the universe. Even if without assign- 
ing to us any reason at all, the Supreme Ruler had 

* Rom. liL 25, 26. 
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published it as his will that eternal life should he 
applied for in the Name and through the merits of an 
appointed and revealed Mediator, it would have been 
incumbent upon us humbly and thankfully to submit, 
and to come for pardon and life in the way which his 
grace and authority dictated. But he has not left us 
iu ignorance. . He has told us the reason of the atone- 
ment ; and it is a reason which, in the spirit of it, we 
are quite capable of comprehending, and appreciating; 
— so that our acquiescence is not a mere blind though 
grateful submission to authoritative dictation, but the 
intelligent and delighted bowing of the mind to an 
appointment of which the nature and the reasons are 
divinely explained. — In this epistle, as well as through- 
out the Scriptures, Christ is held forth in the charac- 
ter of a propitiation ; and it is in this view of his 
official character and work, that connexion with him 
infers the possession of life : — ^^ The life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and 
show, unto you that eternal life which was with 
the Father, and was manifested unto us."* That 
" the Life," « the Eternal life," is here used as a 
designation of Christ, we learn, not only from the 
preceding verse, in which he is called " the Word of 
life," compared with the beginning of John's gospel, 
in which he appears as " the Word," << in whom was 

* Chap. i. 2. 
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Kfe, md the life was the light of men ;'* but ahofiroiii 
the close of the epistle^ which is clearly an explana* 
tion of its cofDmencement : — " And we are in him 
that is trne^ emen in his Son Jesus Christ : He is the 
tnie God, and the Eternal Life." But it is as 
a propitiation that he is the life : — *< If any man sin, 
we hare an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous. And He is the propitiation for our 
sins ; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world :"* ** In this was manifested the love 
of God towards us, because God sent his only-begotten 
Son into the world, that we might live through him. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins/'f In this last passage, the connexion of 
life with propitiation is marked with all possible ex* 
plicitness. This, then, is the ground on which lifs 
is bestowed :— << this life is in his San.* No sinner 
on earth can find it otherwise than in Him. To all 
without exception who receive it, it is the gift of God 
for his sake. 

3. We noticed that the life is not only bestowed 
for Christ's sake — ^but with Christ. — The observation 
is founded on the peculiar phraseology of the twelfth 
verse : — ** He that hath the Son hath life ; and he 
that RATH NOT the Son of God hath not life." And 

* Cbap. ii. I, 2. f Chap. iv. 9, 10. 
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this is ia fine harOKXiy wilh the repreMntatiiMi of Um 
wfaieh we have just been noticingy as himself "the 
Life." There are expressions, too, in frequent use with 
the Apostle Paul, which oonvefy the same idea. He 
speaks of *^ reoeivmg Christ Jesus the Lord/' for ex* 
aaiple, and of being '< siade partakers of Chriat."— 
We thus receive Christy and become partakers of himi 
when we belieye the dirine testimony concerning him. 
He then becomes ours^ in the full virtue of his media- 
tion. And it is with him, or in him^ Uiat we receive 
life. We cannot receive life but in receiving Christ. 
He n our li£e^ because in receiving him we aare delivered 
finim condemnadon, and '< pass from death unto Hfe" 
in the eye of law :— Jie is our life, because in receiving 
Mm we are regeoeinted^ and the truth conoeming him 
beoomes the princi|de of the ^iritual life in our sodb:-*-^ 
anrf he ia our lifSt becanae in receiving him, wa oblatn 
the divinely sanctioned hope of the life that is io cmne. 
When Christ is ouis, life is ones. ^ I am the r e eur - 
recdoa and tba life : he that believeth in me, though 
be were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever livetii 
and believeth in me shall never die t''*-.^^^ When 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shaU ye also 
appear with him in glory f'fu*." I am crucified with 
Christ; nevertfaeiesB I live, yet not I but Christ Hveih 
in me ; and the life winch I new live ia the flesh I 

* Jolia XL 85^ 26. . f C0L Ui. 4. 
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live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me^ 
and gave himself for me :"* — ^' which is Christ in yon, 
the hope of glory ."t 

But on this part of the subject I cannot enlarge, 
without anticipating what more properly belongs to 
our next proposition. — Before going forward to it, let 
me ui^e for a few moments, with all earnestness, on 
the attention of every reader, the incalculable value of 
the blessing in question^ — " eternal life I" — I have 
called it a blessing : — but it is a vast assemblage of 
blessings. It includes in it " all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places;" — grace here,' and glory hereafter; 
" fulness of joy, and pleasures for evermore." Other 
things there are which are accessories to happiness ; — 
this is " the one thing needful." Other things perish 
in the using ;-— this, as its very designation imports, 
shall last as long as our being. O how worthless 
in the comparison will every thing pertaining to the 
present life be found and felt to be, when that most 
solemn of moments shall' anive,-^the moment that 
shall close time and open eternity I ^ If then we have 
not a well-founded and satisfactory hope of eternal 
life, how deplorable will be our condition I — When 
one world must be left, and another entered, — and 
when the one we leave has been our portion, and 
no provision 'has been made for the other! — when 

. * GaL ii. 20. f Col. i. 27. 
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there u either no hope at all, or a hope that is self- 
flattering and delusive, founded in ignorance, in wilful 
and criminal ignorance, and only imbittering by dis- 
appointment the ' misery in which it terminates.— 
There is but one alternative, — eternal life and eternal 
death.' * O think, my readers, of an alternative so 
solemn and so irreversible ; — and, ere it be for ever 
too late,— '< while it is called to-day," — ^while life and 
death are still set before you, — choose the life, that 
you may live. You are sinners. We are all sinners. 
This is the generic character of our race. The mem- 
bers of it may be practically sinners in an endless 
variety of degrees. But <^all have sinned." Nor is 
the guilt of any individual, especially when regarded 
in its principle of ungodliness, of trivial amount.—- 
And surely, with respect to that first and most essen- 
tial principle. of the Gospel — that eternal life is a 
gift, — ^the giftt of. free mercy to the undeserving, — 
I might put to you, in all its emphasis, the question 
of our Lord to the Jews on another subject — " Why, 
even of yourselves, judge ye not what is right?" 
•Must it not be so? Is. not .the congruity obvious 
between guilt and. grace ; and the incongruity not less 
so between . sin ' and . meritorious desert ? i . Is it not 
right that the sinner should be humbled, and that the 
God whom he has offended should.be glorified? 
:How harmonious the divine statement—" The wages 
of sin is death ; .but the gift of God is eternal life. 
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tfarough Jesus Christ our Lcnrd." And, whatever jaa 
nay think of it, the declaiation is pkdn and peremptory. 
If you are justified at all it roust be ^ freely, by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus." 
If you BOW have, or if yon ever obtain, eternal life, 
it must be ^ in his Son.'' There is but one way «f 
it Grace must reign. If joa will not be debtors 
for it to grace, and to grace alone (for the voy nature 
of grace forbids a compromise), youn it can never be. 
If you will not glorify Grod by accepting his free 
mercy, God must glorify himself by letting justice 
have its course. And then — who can intercede for 
you ? who can save you ? Do not, O do not, persist 
in rejecting the counsel of God against your own 
souls. Accept as a gift what you cannot, in the 
nature of things, without a dereliction on God's part 
of the principles of his moral government, ever obtain 
otherwise. Receive Christ; and in receiving Hun, 
you receive eternal life. The spiritual principles of 
that life enter with him into the soal ; the &vottr iof 
God, wiA all its concomitant and promised blessings, 
becomes yours ; and what is begun here afaall be per- 
fected hereafter. Hear, then, and obey the beseedung 
voice of Him who baa said, and, while his word vemaina, 
continnes to 8ay--«lifting up lus hand to heaven, and, 
becaue he can swear by no greater, swearing by 
Himself— << A« I live, I have no pkasomsn the death 
of the wicked, but rather that the wicted turn from 
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his way and live : Turn ye, turn ye — ^for why will ye 

die !" 



PROPOSITION III. 

IT IS BY FAITH,— OR BY " BELIEVING ON THE NAME OF 
THE SON OF GOD,"<-THAT STERNAL LIFE IS OBTAINED. 

SECTION I. 

This part of my subject I feel solicitous to place in 
aa simple and scriptural a light as possible* The state- 
ments of the word of God respecting it have nothing 
in them but simplicity ; it is to be lamented that the 
same thing cannot by any means be affirmed of human 
systems. 

I begin with an observation suggested by the par- 
ticular terms of the text. There are some writers 
who conceive that such phrases as " believing on" and 
'* believing in" contain in them an evidence that saving 
faith is something more than simple belief. They 
have the idea of a difference between believing a per- 
Sony and believing on or in a person ; between believing 
a testimony, and believing on or in a testimony. — 
Now it may at once be granted, tbat between the two 
former phrases Aere is a difference ; a difference very 
obvious, but one which does not at all affect our present 

B 
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inquiry. When we speak of believing a person, the 
person believed is the testifier: — when of believing 
on or in a person, the person is the subject of the 
testimony. We believe God, bearing testimony con- 
cerning his Son: — we believe on or in Christ, to 
whom the testimony relates ; whose person and whose 
work are the subject of it— -The testifier and the sub- 
ject of the testimony may be the same. God may bear 
testimony of himself. Jesus Christ may bear testimony 
of himself. Each may thus be believed as the testifier, 
and believed on as the subject of the testimony. For 
exemplification of the correctness of this distinction, 
we need not go further than the preceding context. 
In verse 10. it is said : " He that believeth on the Son 
of God hath the witness in himself : he that believeth 
not God hath made him a liar, because he hath not 
believed (in or on, s/^,) the record which God gave of 
his Son." , Here we have believing on the Son of God, 
who is the subject of the testimony ; — believing God^ 
who is the bearer of the testimony ; and believing in 
or on the testimony itself which is borne, — ^the latter 
phrase amounting to the same thing with giving credit 
to it, or, if you will, putting confidence in it, as the 
word of God: just as we are accustomed to say, 
when we hear any report which we do not see suf- 
ficient reason for believing, — I have no faith in it; 
meaning neither more nor less than — I don't at all 
believe it-M>r, I attach no credit to it.— -These phrases-. 
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then, — ^believing oo the Son of God, belieying God, 
believing in the record that God hath given of his 
Sod, and (as in the text) belienng on the name of the 
Son of God, are all phrases of equivalent import— In 
chap. iv. ]6. again, we have the object of faith stated in 
another form, without any preposition between it and 
the verb : — << And we have known and believed the 
love that God hath to ns ;" — the love, namely, mani- 
fested in the mission and work of Christ mentioned 
in the preceding verse — " and we have seen, and do 
testify, that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world." — The case becomes still more simple 
upon comparing with these expressions the phraseology 
of chap. iv. 15. chap. v. 1. and' in the Gospel of John 
chap* XX. 31. "Whosoever shall confess that Jesna 
is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 
God :"-*-" Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is bom of God :" — ** And many other signs 
truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which 
are not written in this book ; but these are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that, believing, ye might have life 
through his name." — In the first of these three pas- 
sages, the high privilege of dwelling in God, and 
having God dwelling in us, that is — ^the enjoyment 
of the closest and most intimate fellowship of mutual 
love and union of spirit with God, which it is possi- 
ble fpr a created soul to realize,-i-is attached to ** con« 
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feBsing" (which is jnst the utterance of belieying, and 
in such a connexion may be regarded as much the 
same) '^that Jesus is the Son of God:" — ^in the 
second, being a child of God is associated in the «ame 
way with << believing that Jesus is the Christ :" — and in 
the third, both titles are combined in expressing the 
object of faith (each, when they occur separately, 
implying the other) and eternal life is connected with 
believing " that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God,** 
precisely as it is in the text with believing ** on the 
name of the Son of God.*' The two phrases, there- 
fore, in the style of this writer, may be considered as 
of the same amount. Than the passage in the Gospel, 
indeed, it is impossible to conceive any thing more 
simple. The << signs" spoken of are evidences of the 
truth — << that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God :" — 
these signs are wrought for the express purpose, that, 
on the ground of the evidence afforded by them, this 
truth might be believed : — and with the believing of it 
eternal life is connected ; — ^the life being obtained in 
believing; not, however, on account of the sinner's 
faith, but " through his name" in whom he believes. 

What, then, is included, do you ask me, in *^ believ- 
ing on the name of the Son of God ?" I answer — 
the same as in believing ** the record that God hath 
given concerning him.".— It comprehends the belief — 
1. Of the divine dignity of his person, as equal with 
the Father^-— In the record of his life by this same 
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writer, he says — << I and my Father are one ;'** and 
that in a passage where 'he speaks of himself as fulfilling 
the same purpose, in the exercise of the same sover- 
eignty, the same love, and the same power, with the 
Father that sent him. In another place, he speaks of 
God as his Father in a way so peculiar, that the Jews 
conceived him to make himself equal with God ; and he 
never contradicted them, or did away the impression.f 
And the Evangelist himself, speaking hy inspiration, 
says of hiiik — " In the be^nning was the Word ; and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by him, and without him was not imy thing 
made that was made. — And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father) full of 
grace and truth :" ji^^language corresponding with that 
in the beginning of this epistle, where Jesus is intro- 
duced as '^ the Eternal Life which was with the Fa- 
ther and was manifested unto us." — I confine myself 
to the testimony of this writer, and to but a small 
portion even of that. — 2. The belief of the reality and 
design of his incarnation* — '' Hereby know we the 
Spirit of truth. Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is of God: and every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 

* John z. SO. f See John v. 17, 18. \ John i. 1—3, 14. 
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the flesh, is not of God : and this is that spirit of Anti- 
cbiisty whereof ye have heard that it should come ; and 
even now already is it in the world."* ** In this was 
manifested the love of God toward us, because that 
God sent his only-hegotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through him. Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins/'t *< And he is the 
propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world/*^: Believing on 
the name of the Son of God then, is believing him to 
be the Christ, the anointed Saviour of the world, him- 
self divine, and divinely appointed, assuming our na- 
ture, and " putting away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self.*' — 3. The belief of the completeness of his workj 
and the divine satisfaction in it. The << record," as 
given summarily in the eleventh verse, implies thb : 
God's " giving eternal life" and this life being << in his 
Son," clearly presupposes his being satisfied with what 
his Son, as Mediator, hath done. *< I have glorified 
thee on the earth," says Jesus, in his intercessory 
prayer, " I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do."§ And still nearer the termination of hia 
course of deep and mysterious suffering, even when 
he bowed his head to give up the ghost, he said — << It 

* 1 John iy. 8, S. f Chap. iv. 9, 10. \ Chap. ii. S. 
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is fioiahed." To these declarations the Father << set 
to his seal" when he raised him from the dead; on which 
account it is, that his resurrection forms so leading an 
article in the statements of the gospel, and by conse- 
quence, ohjecdrely, in what the apostle calls << the be- 
lief of the truth :"* — << The word is nigh thee, even in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, that is, the word of faith 
which we preach, — that if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt beliere in thy heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved :''\ — << Now it was not written for his sake alone 
that it was imputed to him," (t. e. that his faith, 
namely Abraham's, was imputed to him for righteous-^ 
ness,) ^< but for us also, to whom it shall be imputed, 
if we believe on Him who raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead ; who was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification :"j: — ^^U Christ be 
not risen, your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins."^ 
The reason is, that Christ is represented || as having 
^< died for our sins :" but if he was not risen, his death 
had been no atonement, and the guilt of their sins re- 
mained unexpiated. — 4. The belief of the peffect gra- 
tmioumess of salvation, as bestowed in his name and 
on his account alone.— -The '^ record*' or testimony, as 
explained on the preceding proposition, evidently con- 



* 2 Then. ii. IS. f Rom. z. 8, 9. \ Rom. 4. 8S— 95. 
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tains this i- — << This is the record, that God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son'* <' For 
the wages of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eter- 
nal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord."* Grace is 
essential to the gospel. It enters into its very essence. 
It is not beliered at all, unless it be belieyed as a 
scheme of grace. It cannot exist without its grace, 
any more than the sun can exist without his light, or 
God himself without the essential properties of his 
nature. Take away gratuitous favour as the source 
of all blessing to sinners, and you take away the gos* 
pel. You leave nothing that can entitle it to the de- 
signation of '< glad tidings of great joy." 

Such, then, is the testimony. — I do not consider 
myself as having at present to do with those lax 
theologians, of the Socinian and other kindred schools, 
who, in order to stretch the line of comprehension to 
a convenient length, are wont to insist, that nothing 
more was required to constitute a Christian of old, 
and that nothing more ought to be requirexi now, than 
the belief that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christy — the 
promised Messiah^ — the Saviour of the world: — leav- 
ing an almost interminable latitude of charity, in regard 
to the meaning of the terms, and consequently of the 
propositions expressed by them. No matter, accord- 
ing to this latitudinarian system, whether he was God 

* Rom. vl. 8S. 
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equal with the Father, or a mere man ; no matter what 
was the nature of the work which, as the Christ, he 
was commissioned to execute, — ^whether to teach and 
exemplify yirtue, or to make atonement for sin ; — no 
matter whether his salvation be by works or by grace ; 
-r-no matter whether thare be a Holy Ghost, or 
whether his influences be necessary for the illumina- 
tion and conyersion of sinners : — ^no matter what your 
belief may be on such articles as these ; if you are only 
ready to confess that Jesus is the Christ. — This is in- 
fantile. It is to make fiedth the belief of names, not of 
things, — of titles, not of truths, — of what Jesus should 
be called, not of what he is, or of what he hath done ; 
the belief in fact, of little that is worth believing, or 
that can have any salutary influence, when believed* 
I admit the belief to be suflicient, that *^ Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God :*' — but I insist upon 
it, that, in order to the belief of this being the belief 
of scripture doctrine, the terms and propositions must 
be understood in their scriptural sense. Otherwise^ 
surely, the faith must be vain. It becomes the faith 
of no more than that certain words are in the Bible ; 
not the faith of what these words were meant, by the 
God who dictated them, to convey. 

It is withyat^ tn, or (which is the same thing) the 
beUrfi^ibe testimony^ that eternal life is connected. 
I should deem it unnecessary to enter into further 
proof that theae two phrases are equivalent in mean^ 

b2 
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ing, were it not for the unhappily mystical conceptions 
of faith which are bo extensively prevalent. The 
word is in the lips of many, whose minds appear to 
have no definite or intelligible notion attached to it. 
They speak at times as if it were something more than 
belief, though they cannot tell exactly what ; — or even 
as if it were something different from it, — According to 
some antecedent, and, according to others, consequent. 
—Were I to announce the proposition that we are jus«- 
tified by believing, — ^there would in many minds be no 
feeling produced, but one of satisfied acquiescence in 
the statement ; whereas, were I to put the proposition 
in the form — we are justified by beliefs — I am greatly 
mistaken if some at least of the same minds would not 
be startled, as if something had met their ear which 
sounded rather new :— << £h ! what said you ? — ^by 6e- 
liefJ I am not used to that word : — wouldn't it be 
better to say by faith ^" — To such a degree are we 
the creatures of words. The very circumstance of 
any one being thus startled, — of his jealousy for ottho- 
doxy being thus awakened,— by such a departure from 
the mere sounds to which his ear has been habituated, 
is sufficient to show that he has not been thinking dis- 
criminatively, — that he has not been analyzing his 
mental conceptions, — that his mind has been, too indo- 
lently, and to a degree of which he has not been aware, 
reposing on words rather than on things. If any two 
words can convey the same meaning, surely belief «ad 
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heUening do. Why, then, should the me of the for* 
mer startle, and not that of the latter ? Merely be* 
cause the ear has become accustomed to the participle, 
but not to the noun. A different noun lias been sub- 
stituted for it, — namely, faiih. And it is with this 
noun that the mysticism alluded to has been associated : 
^-80 that we may not infrequently hear persons say, 
when we have stated the testimony of the Gospel, — 
" That is all good— .yery good— (^ toe had hut faith to 
beUeve:" — as if faith and believing were different, and 
the one were necessary to the other : — whereas they 
are one and the same ; and there would be as much 
sense in saying — If we could but believe to have faith' 
— as in saying. If we had but ftdth to believe. The 
expression, however, serves, along with not a few 
others, to show, that in such minds there is a concep- 
tion of fidth, as if it were a kind of abstract prindple> 
or state of disposition, distinct from the simple mental 
act of believing. I know few impressions more unfor- 
tunate than this; because it tends to disconnect faith 
from the record or testimony, which is its object. And 
the truth is, that fiedth is incapable of any subsistence in 
the mind, except as regarding a testimony. It derives 
its very being from the existence of the thing believed. 
If the object be taken away, the fiedth cannot, in the 
nature of things, remain. The cessation of the one 
must be the cessation of the other. There can no 
more be faith without something believed, than there 
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can be love without something loyed. There may be 
the mental capacity of believing what appears tnie, as 
there is the mental capacity of loring what appears 
amiable: — bat the ac^al exercise of faith and lore 
there never can be without appropriate objects. We 
must have something to love ; we must have some- 
thing to believe :— and of faith, the entire value and 
efficacy arise from the nature of the thing believed. 

When the Apostles went forth to preach the gospel, 
it was intended, not merely by themselves, but by 
Him who sent them, and whose Spirit directed their 
ministry, teaching them what to say and how to say 
it, — ^that they should be easily and clearly understood. 
In order to this, it was evidently necessary, that they 
should use words according to their ordinary and 
estid>Ushed meaning ; — or, if in any instance they were 
to employ them in an unusual and appropriate sense, 
diat they should make their hearers aware of the pe* 
euliarity. If they had acted otherwise, they must of 
necessity have misled those who heard them ; nor 
could any have been to blame for the misunderstand* 
ing.— What then was their procedure? It was simply 
this. They delivered, in God's name, a testimony to 
men: — ^they presented evidence of its truth: — ^they 
called on men to believe it. In calting on men to 
believe it, they accompanied the call with no explana* 
tion of terms, as if they meant by believing any thing 
else than it was previously and universally understood 
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to mean. They simply meant, that men should receiye 
their testimony as trae, and as coming from God* 
And we ha^e erery evidence of their having been so 
understood, and that too without difficulty and with- 
out perplexing uncertainty. It never seems to have 
occurred to any one's mind to say— You call upon us 
to believe your message as a message from God; 
tvhai do ycu mean by believing it ^ If any desires 
were excited, or any questions put at all, they were to 
know what the message was, and what evidence could 
be produced of its truth and divine authority :-^ut 
as to asking what was meant by believing it, that was 
a species of inquiry, of which the thought never pro- 
bably presented itself to any one mind among the 
myriads of either their Jewish or Gentile hearers. 

To apply the same principle in another way : — the 
word believe occurs many times in the inspired records 
themselves, in reference to other subjects, various in 
kind and in importance. In these cases, no one is 
ever at a loss about its meaning. Why, then, are we 
to conceive any change in its simple and universally 
understood acceptation, when it comes to be applied 
to the gospel testimony ? Why should there be any 
difficulty then ? Why envelope in mysticism on this 
subject, a term so readily intelligible on every other ? 
And that too, when no intimation is. given by those 
who use it, of any extraordinary or hidden sense ? 

In the context itself of the passage on which this 
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dissertation is founded, we have satisfactory evidence ' 
that the acceptation of the word is the same, when 
applied to a divine, as when applied to a haman tes- 
timony. In the ninth verse, the Apostle says — " If 
we receive the testimony of men, the testimony of 
God is greater : for this is the testimony of God, 
which he hath testified of his Son." It is true, as 
thus stated, that God is entitled to more undonhting 
credit than man. This is evidently what is meant by 
the testimony of God being << greater ;" — it is more 
deserving of implicit confidence. But this does not 
imply any difference in the act of the mind in believ- 
ing. The verse, on the contrary, assumes its being 
the same. It is in either case, whether God or man 
be the witness, ^^ receiving the testimony," — ^receiving 
it, from a conviction of the veracity of the testifier. 

Still farther, then. — When a term is thus clear and 
simple, — incapable of being explained, or rendered 
inore intelligible by the use of any others that are 
simpler than itself; — in all such cases, metaphorical 
and other figurative expressions ought of course to be 
explained from it, and not it from them. A great 
deal of confusion has arisen firom not attending to this 
reasonable and self-evident principle. Thus, in John 
V. 40, 43, 44. and John i. 12. coming y receivinpy and 
believing, are used as terms substantially synony- 
mous : — In the former passage, Jesus says — ** And 
ye will not came to me, that ye may have life : — I am 
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come io my Father's name, and ye receive me not; — 
if another shall come in his own name, him ye will 
receive. — How can ye believey who receive honour 
one of another, and seek not the honour that cometh 
from God only?" — In the latter, the woi*d8 of the 
Evangelist are — ^< But to as many as received hinty 
to them gave he power (or privilege) to become the 
sons of God, — even to them that heUeved on his name.'': 
-^— I have said that the phrases are substantiaUy syno- 
nymous ; for, were we in the humour for metaphysi- 
cal hair-splitting, we might consider coming to Christ, 
and receiving Christ, as the effect of believing what is 
testified of him to be true, rather than believing itself. 
— Again : — When Christ speaks of himself under the 
metaphor of " living bread," and subjoins — '< the 
bread which I will give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world ;'' — then believing in him is 
expressed by eating this bread, or eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood.* Now nothing surely could be 
more preposterous, than any attempt to simplify the 
meaning of believing, and render it more intelligible, 
by an analysis of the metaphors of eating and drinking. 
If explanation be needed at all, it must be of the me- 
taphorical by the simple, not of the simple by the 
metaphorical. 

By many writers on this subject, trust or confidence 

* See John vi. 35, 60— W, with verses 68, 69. 
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is conceived to enter essentially into the nature of 
faith. I am not much disposed to quarrel with this ; 
yet there is at times even here an occasional confusion 
of ideas. — The truth seems to be, that in one view 
faith or belief is the e£Fect of confidence, and in another 
confidence is the effect of faith. For confidence may 
mean one or other of two things ; — confidence in the 
veracity of the testifier, or confidence in him who is 
the subject of the testimony. When it means confi- 
dence in the veracity of the testifier, then the faith or 
belief of his testimony is its effect; — we believe the 
testimony, because we have confidence in the veracity 
of him who gives it. On the other hand, when it nieans 
confidence in him who is the subject of the testimony, 
then our feith of the testimony is its cause; we con- 
fide, for the attainment of our desire, in Him to whom 
the testimony bears witness, because we believe the 
testimony concerning him to be true* And in both 
cases, the confidence itself may be resolved into belief. 
For what is confidence in the veracity of the testifier, 
but a firm belief that he is faithful and true ? And 
what is confidence in him who is the subject of the 
testimony, but a firm belief that he can and will 
accomplish our desires, or that they shall be accom- 
plished by another for his sake ? The committing tp 
him of what concerns lis is the effect and expres9ion 
of this confidence. 

These things appear sufficiently plain. — A traveller 
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aniires at a ^Wn, where he is an entire stranger. He 
is taken ill. He knows nothing of the physicians of 
the place. He makes inquiry. He receives a very 
favourable testimony to the skill, the expaience, the 
assiduity, and the kindliness of one of them. He has 
reason to confide in those by whom the testimony is 
given, as persons who have had means of knowing, 
and who would not deceive him. He believes it to 
be true ; and, in consequence of his so believing it, he 
intrusts to the physician in question the care of his 
health. — And thus it is with regard to every thing 
interesting to us, of which the charge must be devolved 
upon another. If inquiry must be made to ascertain 
personal or professional character, it is obvious that, 
in proportion to the confidence I have in the general 
veracity of my informant, will be the degree of credit 
or faith which I attach to his testimony in the particu- 
lar case ; — and that, in proportion to the degree of this 
credit, will be the confidence with which I commit 
the management of my business into the hands of the 
individual whose character he attests: — and in this 
case, I trust because I believe ; my trust is the effect 
of my faith. — And is it otherwise in the case before us ? 
The subjects and ends to which it relates are, it is 
true, infinitely superior ; but the process of mind is 
the same. God gives us, in his word, a testimony 
concerning his Son, as a divine and therefore all-suf- 
ficient Saviour, able and willing to save to the utter- 
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most all that come to him. If we are convinced that 
this testimony is indeed from God ; then, knowing 
that << it is impossible for God to lie/' we believe it 
with a corresponding firmness ; and in proportion to 
the firmness with which we believe it to be true, or 
(which is the same thing, since there can never be a 
doubt of the divine veracity) with which we believe 
it to be from God, will be the degree of our trust in 
the Saviour, who is the subject of the testimony. 

Faith, then, is believing. It may arise from diffe- 
rent descriptions of evidence. We may believe on the 
evidence of sense; directly ^ with regard to facts ; ?Wt- 
rectly^ with regard to doctrines. When Thomas had 
the opportunity given him of seeing Jesus after his 
resurrection, of putting his finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrusting his hand into his side, and, his in- 
credulity being overcome, exclaimed, in delighted 
wonder and adoring love, " My Lord, and my God !" 
— he believed the fact of his Master's resurrection 
directly upon the testimony of his senses : — he saw 
him, he heard him, he handled him. And, although 
the claims and doctrines of Jesus could not thus, in 
regard to their truth or authority, be the direct objects 
of sense ; yet in consequence of the connexion of the 
visible fact with these claims and doctrines, (a con- 
nexion arising from this fact having been previously 
appealed to as the test by which they should be tried 
and e8timated)«^Thoma8 had indirectiy, the evidence 
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of bis senses for the truth and dinnity of them, as well 
as for the reality of the fact. — But faith, as we have 
at present to do with it, rests not on the evidence of 
sense. It is the belief of a testimony, arising from a 
conviction of the veracity of the testifier. And saving 
faith is the belief of the divine testimony concerning 
Christ, resting on a full conviction of the veracity of 
God : — for, on the one hand, he who receives the tes- 
timony << sets to his seal that God is true ;"* and on 
the other, *'he that belie veth not God, hath made him 
a liar, because he hath not believed the record that 
God hath given of his Son."t — Saving faith is the be- 
lief of this record, as coming from God. In other 
words, saving faith is the belief of saving truth. 

These things, simple as they appear, will be still 
more manifest, when we have considered a little, as 
we shall now proceed to do, how and why eiemal life 
is connected toiih faithy or bdiemng. — There is fre- 
quently a vast deal of unnecessary and perplexing 
mysticism associated with this matter : whereas in the 
word of God it seems to be abimdantly plain, and free 
of every thing that should be felt bewildering by the 
simplest mind. We shall assign to this point a sepa- 
rate section. 

* John iii. SS. f 1 John v. 10. 
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SECTION II. 



There exists, I apprehend, a very prevalent concep- 
tion, as if the connexion of life or salvation with faith 
arose entirely from the sovereign and arbitrary appoint- 
ment of God, that so it should be. But this conception 
has its origin in a confused and mystical notion of what 
faith is. It is, in the minds of such persons, a some- 
thing, they cannot distinctly tell what, with which it 
has pleased God to connect salvation ; and they often 
profess to be wishing for it and seeking after it, when 
their wishes and pursuit have no well understood or 
definite object. But when we regard faith as having 
respect to a testimony, and as incapable, from its very 
nature, of any existence otherwise, — as being the re- 
ception of that testimony, — the believing or crediting 
of it, as the truth of God ; — every thing then is clear. 
The connexion of eternal life with believing arises not 
from any mere appointment or will that it should be 
so : — it arises, in a very great degree at least, from 
the nature of the thing. — The gospel is a testimony 
from God. In that form it comes to us ; and it de- 
mands our credence. It reveals to us certain blessings, 
to be enjoyed on a certain ground. How^ then, is it 
conceivable, that blessings thus revealed should be 
received and enjoyed otherwise than by the reception 
or belief of the testimony which reveals them ? I do 
not of course speak of infants, or of any who are na- 
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tarally incapable of underatanding and belienng that 
or any other testimony : — I speak of those to whom 
the gospel comes, and whose minds are capable of 
having it addressed to them, and of comprehending its 
meaning. It is from the case of snch, that the general 
representations of the Bible are framed — it is of snch 
they speak, when they declare (as they uniformly and 
explicitly do) eternal life to be byfaUh* Now, the 
divine testimony is contained in the 11th and 12th 
verses of this chapter : — " And this is the record, that 
God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his 
Son. He that hath the Son hath life ; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life." — How, then, 
in the nature of the thing, can the life which this tes- 
timony makes known as the gift of God through his 
Son, be received in any other way than by the recep- 
tion of the testimony which makes it known ? From 
the nature of the blessings contained in eternal life, 
and especially, as we shall immediately see, of some 
of them, it is a thing that cannot (if I may so express 
myself) be forced into a man's possession. It is such, 
that no one can be made a partaker of it against his 
will, as qualities and possessions may be that are 
merely extraneous and physical. It must be accepted 
on the part of the sinner, — received, as the gift of 
God, with a willing mind. In no other way is it, 
from its nature, capable of being possessed: — and in 
what way it can be received otherwise than by receiv- 
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ing the testimony that reyeals it for acceptance, I am 
quite at a loss to imagine — He that hath the Son 
hath life." Now, how can any one have the Son, 
unless by receiving the testimony in which the Son is 
made known as the Saviour of sinners ? Receiving 
Chiist, and receiving the gospel that reveals Christ, 
are one and the same thing. 

But on this important part of my subject, I must 
be a little more particular. — The reader may remem- 
ber that, in discussing a former proposition, eternal 
life was considered in three distinct points of view — 
in regard to the sinner's state in law — in regard to 
spiritual character — and in regard to future prospects. 
->— Now faith is connected with the possession of it in 
all these views : and in all there is great simplicity. 

In the first placCy — with regard to deliverance from 
the law's sentence of death, or what is usually called 
justification, and in one instance, by the Apostle Paul, 
" justification of life.''* We have formerly seen that 
the gospel testimony represents this as a matter entirely 
of grace^ — ^the perfectly gratuitous " gift of God." — 
With regard to the enjoyment of this blessing in the 
mind, or the sense of pardon, it is obvious that there 
is no possible way in which it can be possessed by the 
sinner, except the belief of the testimony in which 
grace is seen reigning through righteousness unto eter-* 

* Rom. v. la . 
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nal life by Jesus Christ onr Lord. Bnt even^th 
respect to the simple state of pardon and acceptance 
with God, apart from the sense or enjoyment of it by 
the pardoned sinner, there is one important reason 
why it should be In^ faith. This reason is stated by 
Paul, Rom. iv. 16. " Wherefore, it is of faith, that it 
might be by grace." Its being by grace is essential to 
the very nature of the gospel ; and its being by faith 
is represented as securing this essential point. There 
is a perfect contrariety between grace and works; but 
there is a perfect, and simple, and beautiful harmony 
between grace and faith. Justification is by the latter, 
that it may be by the former. This is fully brought 
out in Paul's reasoning, Rom. iy. 1 — 8. << What shall 
we then say that Abraham our father, as pertaining to 
the flesh, hath found ? For if Abraham were justified 
by works, he hath whereof to glory, but not before God; 
For what saith the scripture? Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted unto him for righteousness. Now 
to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh not, 
but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
aith is counted for righteousness. Even as Darid 
also describeth the blessedness of the man, unto whom 
God imputeth righteousness without works, saying, 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom. 
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tbe Lord will not impute sin."*— -It is impossible that 
words should more distinctly express the difference 
between two things : — ^and it is obvious, that the 
simpler tbe conception is which we have of faith or 
believing, the more fully and clearly will the meaning 
and the justness appear of the Apostle's proposition 
in verse 14 — << It is of faith that it might be by grace." 
Our believing the divine testimony is the simple me- 
dium, appointed by God, of our interest in Him whom 
that testimony makes known as " the Lord our Righte- 
ousness." It is not on account of our believing that 
we are justified. Our faith is in no respect the ground 
or meritorious cause of the blessing. Although a 
sine qua non to the possession of pardon, it is not tbe 
condition of it. The condition or ground of our 
acceptance is solely the finished work of that Saviour 
in whom we believe; and who, to every one that 
believeth, is '< the end of the law for righteousness." 
Whenever a sinner, with a right imderstanding of it, 
believes, as true and divine, the record that ** God 
gives to the guilty eternal life, and that this life is in 
his Son,"— -he is justified; his belief of this record 

* The passage is quoted here for the sake of the general prin- 
ciple of the reasoning ; and therefore I abstain from any minute 
criticism on particular parts of tbe phraseology; because, where 
this is not necessary for illustration of the point in hand, it 
only serves to confuse the resider's mind. 
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implying that he hunhly accepts his pardon as *< the 
g;ift of God through Jesus Christ ;" that he is sensible 
of his own entire unworthiness, and of his owing this 
and every other spiritual blessing solely to graoc^* — 
His faith is then << counted unto him for righteous- 
ness.*' It is reckoned to him unio righteousness, or 
justification. It does not become his righteousness. 
It is true that it brings the sinner into a ripki staiey-^ 
a state of dependence upon God, and of holy love 
towards him ; but this right state of heart is not per- 
fect, but still accompanied with much sin and with 
universal deficiency ; — ^it can neither cancel past trans- 
gression, nor in itself be acceptable to a holy God 
apart from the mediation of Christ ; — and it can never 
dierefore be the righteousness on account of which 
the sinner finds grace in God's sight. It is his sanc- 
ttfication,— not his justification. The former arises 
from the same faith with the latter, but is quite dis- 
tinct from it in its nature. When a sinner's believing 
IS reckoned to him unto justification ; this result of 
his foith arises not from any n^rit or virtue of its 
own, but solely from its bringing him into connexion 
with Christ, and to an interest in that perfect righte- 
ousness by which be hath " magnified the law and 
made it honourable." He is " made the righteous- 
ness of God in hnn ;'* the efficacy of faith in the 

• 2 Cor. T. 21, 
c 
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matter of justification arising entirely from the merit 
of its object. When we use the word imputation; 
when we speak of our sins being imputed to Christ, 
and of his righteousness being imputed to us, we do 
not mean that there is, or can be, any actual trans- 
ference ; as if Christ, by the imputation of our sins, 
became personally sinful ; or we, by the imputation 
of his righteousness, become personally righteous. 
No. The sins are still ours, but he endures the pen- 
alty on account of them ; the righteousness is still 
his, but we, on account of it, receive the blessing. 
And we receive the blessing by believing the testi- 
mony which reveals the justifying righteousness. We 
are justified by faith. We may dispute about the 
propriety of the words impute and imputation ; but 
to deny what is thus intended to be expressed by 
them, is to subvert the gospel, and to sweep away 
the sinner's only foundation of hope. 

2. We are, in the second place, to consider the 
connexion of faith with eternal life, as it respects 
spiritual character, — This connexion is, if possible, 
still more direct, and clear, and simple. ^* The woid 
of the truth of the gospel" is invariably represented as 
from the first the means or instrument of that life ; as 
the seed from which it springs, and as the principle 
by which it is subsequently maintained and promoted. 
<' Being bom again, not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible, by the word of God which liveth and 
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abideth for erer.— >And this is the word which by the 
goq>el is preached unto you :"* — <' Of his own will 
begat he ns by the word of trath, that we should be 
a kind of first-fruits of his creatures."-}- And it is the 
same word of truth, which, under the same figure of 
jaacf, John represents as remaining in the heart of the 
renewed sinner, as a principle of restraint from sin 
and of progressive purification : '< Whosoeyer is bom 
of God doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth 
in him : and he cannot stn, because he is bom of 
God :"|— that is, not merely, according to the com- 
mon interpretation of the words, is the child of God 
kept from sinning wilfully and habitually ; but, in as 
for as the principles of the new nature prevail, he 
cannot sin at all. From the influence of the pure and 
purifying word of the living God there can arise 
nothing sinful. Sin is the product not of the holy 
prindples of the new man, but of the remaining cor- 
ruption of the old. When the latter shall be done 
away, and the former left to operate without any 
counteracting influence, and in the full amount of 
their holy energy, it will be heaven, — the perfection 
of purity, and the perfection of joy. 

Now it is, in the nature of things, inconceivable 
and impossible, that troth should operate efiectually 
on the mind and heart, producing an entire inward 

: * 1 Pet. i. 2S, 25. f James i. 18. | I John iii. 9. 
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change there,-— from fipkitmil torpor and death, to 
•piritnal sensibility, and life, and holy activity, — 
otherwise than as it is discerned and belioTed. It is 
the truth believed that instramentally works the 
change ; nor can it be ims^ined to work it otherwise 
than as believed. It is only by being understood and 
believed, that it is brought into contact with the mind 
and heart, — ^with the powers and passions, the appe- 
tites, desires, and affections of the soul; and so to 
operate upon them with its renewing and purifying 
energy. There is on this subject, in the divine phi« 
losophy of the Bible, a perfect simplicity. It says.^ 
^< purifying their hearts h^ fakth :*' but it says alsc^^ 
<* sanctify them hy thy truth ; diy word is truth." 
Faith, as we formerly saw, is ^* the belief of the 
truth ;" and the truth must be present to the mind as 
the object of it, else it cannot be in exercise,— Juiving 
no possible subsistence apart from an object. And 
moreover, from the nature of the truth which is the 
object of it it necessarily derives all its virtue. It is 
the truth that saactifies,-^-*that exerts the rectifying 
influence . upon the heart :^*4Mit it is of course the 
truth believed. ^This is the plain account of the mat» 
ter in the scripture ; an accovnt unembarrassed with 
any perplexing mysticism i-^** For this cause thank 
we God without cea»ng, becanse, when ye receiviad 
the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received 
ity not as the word of man, but (as it is in truth) 
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the word of Grod, iofdck effkiuaUif wofMh al$o in 
you thai beHeve."* It ia the word that ^ worketh ;" 
bat it worketh " in them that believe^"— .that is, in 
these who '* receive it, not as the word of men, but, 
as it is in trath, the word of God."— -This is all natu- 
ral and simple. The word possesses a moral fitness 
for working a change on the hnman heart and charac- 
ter : and when by any sinner it is nndentood and 
believed, this fitness is made apparent in the actual 
production of the change.— If the new s[Mritnal life of 
the soul iaby the truth as its principle or germ, it is 
difiieult to imagine how it can be so otherwise than 
by faith; for if it be by the truth, it must be by the 
truth understood and believed. 

In farther illustration of this, let us take the state- 
meat of Paul, Rom. ▼. I, 2. ** Therefore, b«ng jus* 
tified by faith, we have peace with Crod through our 
Lord Jesus Christ : by whom also we have had access 
into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of Grod:" and verse 11, " And not only 
so, but we also joy in God, through our Lord Jesna 
Christ, by whom we have received the recondlia- 
tion.''t Now, how is it possible for us to enjoy 



* 1 Then. ii. ]& 

t vnff MmrmUmyniH How our tranilaton should have rendered 

the word aionemeiU in this solitarf instanoev it is not easy to see* 

The eoonexion with the verse preceding' so naturallj leads to 

the ordinary sense of the term, that the change in such circam^ 
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"peace with God" except in belieying the record 
which reveals himi as the " God of peace ?" How 
can we *< receive the reconciliation" otherwise than 
by believing ^^ the word of reconciliation ?*' How can 
we " rejoice in hope," but as crediting the testimony 
which makes known the foundation of hope ? The 
same questions might be asked with regard to all the 
peculiar principles and affections of the new man. 
From the nature of the thing, they must all of necessity 
have their origin in the belief of the truth. How can 
our souls be melted to godly sorrow for sin, but by 
the faith of that infinite love agsdnst which we have 
been all along offendmg ? How can holy love take 
the place, in our hearts, of their native enmity, but by 
a believing view of the light and love of the divine 
character, as revealed in Christ ? In short, penitence, 
and love, and hope, and joy, and all the assemblage of 
holy affections and desires, of which the existence and 
exercise in the heart constitute present salvation, can 
arise from nothing else but the truths that are fitted to 
produce them : and they cannot arise from these truths, 
but as they are understood and believed. Thus *' eter- 

stances is particularly remarkable :— yerses 10, 11: " For if 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled (tuiTii)^^^^!/^) to God 
by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled (tmvaXXm^ 
ytvrv) we shall be saved by his life. And not only so, bat we 
also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have now received the reconciliation** (mv mmTrnXkaynr tXmfis/tu) :— 
ft. e. by whom we have been thus reoanciled to God. 
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nal life/' as it regards spiritual charaderf and is begun 
in the soul here, is necessarily by faith. It is so, not 
by any arbitrary appointment, but from the constitu* 
tion of the human mind, and the natural relation of 
cause and effect. 

3, You will readily perceire, that eternal life as it 
respects fuJture pragpeds stands in the very same pre* 
dicament. — We have seen this already from Rom. v. 
1, 2. And the same connexion of hope with believing 
appears in many other passages : — " Now the God of 
hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that 
you may abound in hope through the power of the 
Holy Ghost :"* << Paul, a servant of God, and an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, according to the faith of 
God's elect, and the acknowledgment of the truth 
which is according to godliness ; in hope of eternal 
life, which God who cannot lie promised in Christ 
Jesus before the world began."t — Let me call the 
reader's attention particularly to Heb. xi. 1. " Now 
fidth is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen." So stands our English transla- 
tion. But in Heb. iii. 14. and 2 Cor. ix. 4. the word 
here rendered substance is translated confidenecy and 
it has occasionally the same sense in the Ixx. and 
in profane authors.^ And the word rendered m- 
dence, while it primarily sigpufies a demonstration by 

* Rom. XT. IS. t Titus i. 2. 

t See Schleusner, Doddridge, Whitbyi &c. 
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argument^ eigaifies aleo the effect of such demonstra* 
tioo <m the mind, or conviction ; and such is prohdbly 
its meaning in 2 Tim. iii. 16. — That this is its true 
signification here, is manifest from the nature of the 
case ; for faith is not evidence, hut the effect of evi- 
dence*^the conviction arising from it.* The verse 
then may he more intelligibly rendered — *< Now faith 
is the confidence of things hoped for, the conviction of 
things not 6een."«^This is very commonly considered 
as a de/mUian of faith. I question the propriety of 
so denominating it. Let it be observed, that the 
apostle is not here presenting the gospel testimony, for 
the first time, to the ignorant, or, even for the twentieth 
time, to the unbelieving. When he did this, and 
called on sinners to believe it, he never thought (nor 
did any one else in those days of simplicity) of defin- 
ing faith. It was too simple for definition. The 
apostle is here writing to those who had already 
known and embraced that testimony ; and of the fiuth 
which they possessed, by which they were justified 
and had eternal life, he affirms — *' It is the confidence 
.of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen.*' 
Now by this he appears to mean one of two things :^r 
either, in the first place, that '< things hoped for*' and 
" things not aeen," being amongst the subjects of the 
divine testimony and promise, are of course among the 

* See Scblensner, WeUtein, Doddridge, &c. 
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objects of faith, ioaamoch as faith regards that testi- 
mony and promise, and includes therefore the belief of 
things future and things unseen; — or rather p^aps, 
secondly, that by the faith of the dirine testimony and 
promise *< the confidence (or confident expectation) 
of things hoped for and the connction of things not 
seen" are inyjarted to the soul,— that from it they 
immediately arise. This is no unusual meaning of the 
verb io be. We are ourselves quite accustomed to it ; 
as when we say of murder, or house-breaking, or 
highway robbery, that t^ m death by the law of our 
country,«-or of any promising advantage to a man in 
business, this wUl be his fortune ; and in multitudes of 
similar instances. It is accordingly common in scrip- 
ture. << Take fast hold of instruction, let her not go ; 
keep her, for she is thy life :"*<**<< And this is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent :"t — '' And 
this is the victory that overcometh the worid even our 
faith."! ^^ these and other cases, the verb io be ex- 
presses, not the identity of the things spoken of, but a 
certain connexion between them, whether arising from 
positive institute or from their respective natures. 
Upon the same principle, when die apostle says of the 
£uth of the believing Hebrews — ^it is ^< the confidence 
of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen," 

* Prov. ir. IS. f John xriL 13. | 1 John v. 4. 

C3 
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he means that these are its immediate and native 
results, that they arise out of it, and are so allied to it 
as almost to form a part of itself : — the belief of God's 
testimony and promise in the gospel imparts, in a de-* 
gree proportioned to the measure in which it exists, 
the firm and steadily assured expectation of alf the 
glorious objects set before the eye of hope, — and the 
clear and realizing conviction of things which are be- 
yond the evidence of sense, the invisible existence of 
the world of spirits. — And as it is by faith that ** the 
hope of eternal life," — that is, of the perfection of it 
above, — is introduced into the mind, it is by the same 
faith that it is maintained : — we ^* hold fast" together 
<^ the beginning of our confidence and the rejoicing of 
the hope :*' — and it is by abiding in this faith unto the 
end, that the hope shall be realized in the fulness of 

joy- 
Thus << eternal life" is by faith, both as to legal state^ 

ispiritual character, and future prospects. It is so, 
not in consequence of any merely sovereign appoint- 
ment, but in consequence of the very nature and cir- 
cumstances of the case. — In regard to the first, as grace 
alone could suit the condition of a sinner, ** it is of 
faith that it might be by grace :" — ^in regard to the 
second, it is of faith, because truth cannot operate 
upon the mind and heart without its being understood 
and believed : — and in regard to the third, a hope of 
future bliss, that is founded in a divine declaration and 
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promise, necessarily presupposes the belief of the de^ 
claration and promise on which it rests^ nor is there 
the slightest intimation in scripture of that future bliss 
being bestowed except in fulfilment of a previous be- 
lienng hope. And faith, whether considered as justi- 
fying, or as sanctifying, or as imparting the hope of futu- 
rity, derives its appropriateness and its efficacy from 
the nature of the truth believed. From that it never 
should be separated in our conceptions of it ; for from 
that it never can be separated in actual subsistence- 
There is this difference amongst others, frequently ob- 
servable, between the statements of the divine word 
and those of human systems of doctrine professedly 
founded upon it, — that in the latter there is a great 
deal said about the manner of believing, — «bout what 
faith is, as a metaphysical act of the mind,.-4Lbout how 
a sinner is to believe, not as it respects the spiritual 
and practical influence of his faith, but as it respects 
the process of the mind in believing ; — whereas in the 
former there is nothing whatever of this kind : it 
dwells upon the mcUteVf rather than the manner ; it 
teaches us what we are to believe, rather than how we 
are to believe it. In human systems, we have dis" 
tinctions without end, of faith into ever so many kinds, 
and modes, and actings, such as have often been found 
exceedingly, perplexing . to the mind of the simple in- 
quirer. It cannot with truth be said of them, as it is 
said of the word of the Lord; that their . entrance 
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<< giveth light unto the simple/' The Scriptares, on 
the contnuy, are occupied with the testimony itself. 
Of it they give a fall and clear exhibidon ; but there 
are to be found in them no puzzling metaphpics about 
the mental process of believing it, and directions as to 
the manner in which that process is to be set about 
and e£Fected. All is plain. The testimony is pre« 
sented on the authority of God ; — sinners are invited 
to consider and to believe it ;— and the practical e£Fect8 
are detailed by which the feith of it must be followed 
and manifested. 

I cannot go further under this proposition, without 
anticipating what belongs to the next; with which, 
however, the subjects discussed in this hold a very 
dose and intimate connexion, as will then be appa- 
rent. — In the mean time, let my reader beware of 
despismg faith. Faith regards the truth believed; 
and to despise faith is in fact to despise that truth. 
The contempt is as contrary to reason as it is to 
Scripture. It is in the truth itself that the saving 
power resides, just as it is the medicine that possesses 
the healing virtue : but the truth can have no savii^ 
efficacy unless it be believed, any more than the 
medicine unless it be taken. It cannot justify; it 
cannot sanctify ; it cannot give the hope of the life to 
come. This is not mysticism. It is as rational as it 
is Scriptnra]. — And, whether men will hear or forbear^ 
the word of God is peremptory, in connecting salva* 
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tion, ia all its parts, with the belief of his testinuNiy 
concemiDg his Son. Between faith and unbelief there 
is all the difference that subsists between a pardoned 
and an unpardoned, a renewed and an unrenewed, a 
hopeful and a hopeless state, in this world ; and be- 
tween heaven and hell, the state of bliss and the state 
of woe, in the world to come. For thus saith the 
Lord — **• He that belieyeth on the Son hath everlast* 
ing life ; but he that beliereth not the Son shall not 
see life, but the wrath of Grod abideth on him." 



PROPOSITION I V. 

IT IS CONSISTENT WITH, AND FORMS A PART OF, THE 
DIVINE INTENTION, THAT BELIEVERS SHOULD KNOW 
THAT THEY HAVE ETERNAL LIFR 

Tins is evidently both the spirit and the letter of 
John's words :— .'^ These things have I written unto 
you that believe on the name of the Son of God, ^at 
ye may know that ye have eternal life." — The Apostle 
wrote under the influence of inspiration ; so that what 
he wrote was not merely his, but God's, having the 
sanction and authority of Heaven. And the same 
thmg is true of the end or design which he says he 
had in view in writing it:-**-that design, too, was not 
only his own, but God's. He declares God's truth, 
for God's end. The observation might be illustrated 
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from the first verse of chap. ii. ^< My little children > 
these things write we nnto you, that ye sin not.'* 
That which he had, in the previous chapter, written, 
and the purpose for which he here states he had 
written it, were both alike of God. 

It is quite clear, that the words on which our pre*- 
sent discussion is founded do not mean merely its 
being the Apostle's object that they should know the 
general trtUh that eternal life was by the faith of the 
Son of God, and the general conseqtienee thence re- 
sulting, with regard to themselves equally with others, 
that if they possessed this faith eternal life was theirs. 
It certainly means more, — ^namely, that, in believing, 
they themselves might have a personal knowledge of 
their possessing eternal life. The spirit of the words, 
laying all controversy aside, seems unquestionably to 
be — that it is not the purpose of " the God of all 
grace" that believing sinners should remain in a state 
of distressing uncertainty and doubt, with regard to 
their acceptance with Him, and their participation in 
the life which is by faith : — that it is not in harmony 
with his gracious design, that they should pass their 
lives here with nothing better than a mere peradven- 
ture, either respecting their spiritual state or their 
future prospects; that they should have nothing like 
certainty upon earth ; that they should never be sure 
•of their salvation, till they. found themselves actually 
•within the walls of the heavenlycity.^— £ven this, it 
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18 trae, would be a great thing. Were they to spend 
all their days on earth in anxious and trembling appre- 
hension, or at best in timid and dubious hope ; if at 
last they did find admission to heaven: — it would, 
even in that case, be a display of rich mercy, and a 
ground of everlasting praise. But the gracious kind- 
ness of their God is more generously enlarged. His 
love abounds. He means, not merely that they should 
get to heaven at last, but that the life which is to be 
perfected there should also be enjoyed here ; that it 
should be begun on earth, and that its commencement 
and progress here should give them a happy security, 
as to its perfection and permanence above ; — that they 
should, while in this world, << hate eternal life," and 
<< know** that they have it. I cannot make any thing 
less than this of the Apostle's words. — And, if such 
be their import, it must surely be very unreasonable 
to startle so much as many do at the bare utterance 
of the word assurance. It is a Bible word, and it 
must have a Bible meaning. That meaning it should 
be our sole and simple desire to ascertain. The word 
may be used unscripturally. It may be applied to 
cases, where there exists no true scriptural ground for 
the security which it expresses, but where, on the 
* contrary, that which is called << the full assurance of 
-faith" might with greater truth be denominated the 
full assurance of presumption. But the misapplica- 
tion of the term can never disprove the reality of the 
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thing ; nor should we allow ourselyes to be scared by 
any scriptural expression, merely because we may 
occasionally find it misappropriated and perverted.-^ 
The words before us are simple and explicit. What- 
ever may be the grounds on which the knowledge is 
to rest and to be enjoyed; whatever may be the 
'< things written" (to be afterwards considered) by 
which the point in question is to be ascertained ; — 
nothing can be clearer than the declaration, in these 
words, of the divine intention that his people should 
" know that they have eternal life." Let none, tha'e- 
fore, set it aside as out of the question, — as a thing 
which it is vain and presumptuous to think oL — 
There is a very wide difference between possessing a 
calm and comfortable enjoyment of it in the soul, and 
being forward to affirm it and glory in it before others. 
A believer may be in the full possession of an inward, 
tranquil, and even joyful persuasion of his state before 
God, of his interest in the divine mercy and of his 
safety for eternity ; and yet not stand ready when the 
question — " Are you a child of God ?" is put to him 
by a fellow-creature, to reply, with an imhesitating 
boldness, << I am." Let us recollect, that when any 
one says — ^' I am a child of God," he in effect says, 
*< I possess the character of a child of God ;" for no 
one assuredly can be a child of God without this dis- 
tinctive character. And can it then never happen, 
that persons who really have the least of the character 
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may be the most forward and fearless in making the 
affirmation? Never happen! It has happened in 
instances without number. It is what might reason- 
ably be expected. Such persons have a low concep- 
tion and a light impression of the standard of Chris- 
tian character. They feel not, therefore^ the burden 
of conscious failure lying with any painful pressure 
upon their hearts. The higher the estimate of that 
standard rises, the greater will the diffidence become 
with which the believer speaks of himself to others. 
There are, aUs I multitudes of professing Christians, 
whose standard is very low. They have no scriptural 
conception of the spirituality of mind, the devotion of 
heart, the separation from the world, the holy con- 
versation and godliness, the sublimity of uncompro- 
mising principle, the general sanctity of personal and 
social deportment, the walking with God, the waiting 
for Christ, the meetness for heaven, — ^that are incum- 
bent on the child of God, and distinctive of him from 
the children of this world. In proportion as this low 
estimate prevails, will the professors who hold it, and 
to whose minds it has become habitual, be at ease with 
themselves, and think that all is w^U enough. It is 
when we look at the Bible standard, that we become 
sensible of our sad and multiplied deficiencies ; when, 
instead of ^* comparing ourselves amongst ourselves, 
and measuring ourselves by ourselves," we simply 
regard the dictates of the divine word,— -what is 
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required of believers by its obligations, its precepts^ 
its examples, its principles, its bopes. Was it not, 
amongst other tbings, the lofty standard of Christian 
attainment which Paul had set before his mind, that 
made him speak of himself in terms of such self- 
abasing lowliness — << Unto me who am less than the 
least of all saints?'* No doubt there contributed also to 
this humble estimate the remembrance of what he had 
beeuj an intimate acquaintance with his own heart, 
and a spirit of generously-judging charity towards 
others : — but with these there must be associated his 
having fixed a high point of attainment, towards which 
he was continually aiming, and still feeling himself 
far beneath it. On this principle, it may be observed, 
that a believer's opinion of himself is not to be taken 
as the proper criterion of his progress in the divine 
life. It would indeed, as a criterion, approach 
nearer to the truth, were it to be taken, not in the 
direct but in the inverse ratio; the opinion being 
depressed, in proportion as the character is elevated, 
— humble-mindedness growing with the corresponding 
growth of the other graces. There may be a steady 
and even a rapid advance in all that is spiritual and 
excellent, while there is, at the same time, such a 
rising conception of the purity and loftiness of the 
standard, as to make his distance from conformity to 
it appear greater to the believers own mind than 
before ; so that a child of God may be ** growing in. 
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grace," while he is sinking in 8elf-estiination,-»4iis 
increasing lowliness being itself one of the indications 
of bis advancing spirituality. 

Still, however, this self-abasing sense of deficiency 
is by no means incompatible with a comfortable and 
cheering assurance of God s forgiving mercy and 
paternal love. While the Apostle humbly speaks of 
himself as ** less than the least of all saints," he still, 
by the very expression, classes himself amongst them'; 
and the whole of his writings, while they breathe the 
same spirit of self-diffidence, are at the same time 
distinguished by the spirit of happy confidence towards 
God. His self-diffidence was not despondency. His 
lowliness was not unbelieving self-exclusion from 
Christ. He '< cleaved to his Lord with purpose of 
heart," and had ** peace and joy in believing." With 
the same breath he exclaims — " O wretched man that 
I am I who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?" and ** I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord — There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit. For the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death."* — How very differently may 
the believer, whom I have supposed to shrink from 
the bold affirmation, in answer to a fellow-creature's 

* Rom. vil. 26; ▼!«. 1, 8. 
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mquiiy» '^ I am a child of God" — how very differently 
may he speak of himself, when a question, involving 
the very same amount as to state before God, is put 
to hini in a different form. Suppose that, instead of 
asking " Are you a child of God ?" you were to put 
the inquiry — <' Does your hope, as a sinner, rest ex- 
clusively on the free grace of God, through the 
righteousness and atonement of Jesus ?" — ^there might 
be no hesitation to answer then. With a full heart, 
and an eye gleaming with the tear of grateful joy, 
would the humble believer say — '< Yes, indeed : I 
am a poor, sinful, guilty, lost creature, — ^worthless, 
helpless, hopeless. But I believe the record that 
God has given of his Son. I know from that record 
the fulness and the freeness of his mercy to sinners 
through Jesus Christ. Here I place my hopes ; and 
I have joy and peace in believing. Christ is my all. 
His finished work is my only confidence ; and, I 
bless God, it is enough ; I need no more. * I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed to him 
against that day.' < O I to grace how great a debtor I' " 
— Now this is the language of assurance. It expresses 
the first principle in the character ei every believer ; 
the principle, namely, of self-renunciation, and of 
exclusive reliance on mercy through the merits of the 
Saviour. And there can be no doubt, that wherever 
this first principle exists, all the other graces will be 
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foimd proportioDaUy esdttiiigy that entor into die com- 
position of the Christian charaeter; and that the sinner 
who is, in deep and hnmUe sineerity, under the pre* 
dominant influence of this principle is a child of 
Grod«-~.But then» in what I have now supposed this 
child of God to say, se^ is not the immediate and 
prominent subject. In as fiir as it is the sufajeet, it 
is in the way of confession of unworthiness and 
guilt. Christ is properly the subject. To Him die 
willing testimony is borne. Self is laid at his feet, 
in prostrate dependence; and the glory is given to 
him alone.^ — It is vain to say-— Welly but does not 
what you suppose him to say amount in effect to the 
same thing as if he had said in so many words, << I 
am a child of God?'* Be it so. I aasweri that say- 
ing a thing in one form may indicate a Tery diffiereDt 
state of mind indeed fnmi saying the same thing under 
another form. When we read of the attitude and 
utterance of the publican, '' standing afar off, not so 
much as lifting his eyes to heaven, but smiting cm his 
breast and saying, God be merdful to me a sinner I" 
we hare a deep impression of his contrite humble- 
mindedness. Should we have had the same ivpres* 
sien, if the publican had been represented as coining 
to God, and saying, ** O God, thou knoweat what a 
duly contrite, broken-hearted, humble man I am ?''-~ 
The same impressbn I No: we should have had the 
very opposite; we should have fuided we were listen* 
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ing to tlie Pharisee. And why are we not similarly 
affected by what he does say? Does he not actually 
express the sentiments of contrition, broken-hearted* 
ness, and humility? He does; but in a very dif- 
ferent form of speech. And I adduce the case as an 
exemplification of the general principle, how differently 
and even oppositely, we may be affected by two dif- 
ferent modes of uttering the same apparent feelings. 
And on this principle, may not a man humbly, sin- 
cerely, and fervently, express the sentiments and 
emotions of a member of God's spiritual family, who 
yet, from genuine unaffected humility, might shrink 
from affirming, roundly and unhentatingly, '< I am a 
child of God r 

These observations, however, are in perfect bar* 
mony with what I have admitted to be the obvious 
import of John's words— namely, that it is the inten- 
tion of God that believers should << know that they 
have eternal life." They are intended only to show 
that confidence towards God, and a comfortable assur- 
ance of personal salvation, may be enjoyed, whilst 
there may be a hesitancy, and a becoming hesitancy 
too, to express it in a particular way ; and that to 
require a readiness to express it in that way as a test 
of the fidth of the gospel, is unreasonable, unscrip- 
tural, inconsistent with a correct knowledge of the 
structure and opeirations of the human mind, and, 
withal, when tried by the unassuming delicacy of the 
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christian character^ in exceedingly bad taste. — That 
the God of grace intends his people to " know that 
they have eternal life" might be shown not only from 
these words, but from the many passages of scripture 
in which they are exhorted to constant con6dence and 
joy : — << Rejoice in the Lord alway ; and again I say, 
Rejoice :"* — ** Rejoice evermore :*'t such exhorta- 
tions clearly implying a satisfactory knowledge or 
confidence of their state. — But this leads me imme* 
diately to the subject of another Proposition. 



PROPOSITION V. 

THERE ARE CERTAIN THINGS WRITTEN, BY WHICH 

BELIEVERS ARE TO KNOW THAT THEY HAVE 

ETERNAL LIFE:— 

' '< lliete things have I written unto you that believe 
on the Name of the Son of God, that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life.'- 

■ In order to the reader's having a clear view (if it 
be in my power to give it) of this important part of 
my subject, I shall first very briefly advert to certain 
mistakes respecting the way in which it is to b^ known 
by believers that they have eternal life ; and shall then 

* PhiL iv. 4. f 1 Thiw. v. 16. 
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«ndeayoar, having cleared the ground, to answex the 
question more directly. What saith the scripture ? 

SECTION I. 

I begin with obsenring in general, that the know* 
ledge must arise from, or be founded in, samethinff 
written .* that is, it must, in some way or other, rest 
on the testimony of God in his word. — This it is of 
the very first importance to bear in mind. The obser* 
vation is intended to dispose, in one lot, of all those 
pretensions to personal assurance of state before God, 
which have their origin in alleged suggestions and 
impressions, whispers and voices, and all descriptions 
of direct divine intimation, to the mind of the indivi- 
dual, of his safety. I have no faith in any thing of 
the kind ; but hold every pretension to it as enthu- 
siasm and unscriptural delusion. The sinner who 
builds his confidence upon such fancied intimations, 
rests on an imaginary and '< airy nothing ;*' not on the 
word of God, but on the illusions oi his own mind. — 
It is not even on any thing in the particular manner in 
which divine truth may have been brought home to 
the mind, that the sinner's confidence must repose* 
The dealers in this kind of ware often tell vb$ how 
texts have been unaccountably borne in upon them 
(such is their phiase,) even when, perhaps^ they were 
thitikiDg on something entirely different; and from 
this or some other peculiarity in the drcnmetances of 
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their otm case, they derire much of their personal 
confideDce.— They cannot bat regard the intimation as 
having come from God, because it has come in a way 
which appears to them so extraordinary. — This will 
not do. Our confidence most arise from that which 
is tvritteny and not from any specialty in our own case 
as to the way in which what is written has been sug- 
gested to lis. This Book is the word of God : and 
here are the things' that are written — ^be they what 
they may — ^by which it is that we are to <* know that 
we have eternal life." 

Farther, then : it is not less clear, that in this book 
there is nothing written respecting the spiritual state 
and eternal prospects of any sinner individualfy,-^ 
Surely this is a proposition, which ought not to re- 
quire either illustration or proof. The Bible contains 
no register of the names and designations of the elect, 
or -the saved. It is not <' the Lamb's Book of Life ;" 
nor is that Book at all within our reach^ — ^its contents 
being among the "secret things which belong unto 
the Lord our God," into which it is not ours to pry. 
Certainly, to every man of ordinary reflection, nothing 
ought to be more self-evident, than that no sinner can 
Intimately found his cofindence of his having eternal 
life, or his knowledge of the safety of his state, on any 
thing of the nature of direct divine testimony of his 
personal salvation. No such testimony existing, all 
such confidence must be delusive. This has, how« 

D 
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evter, been qii)»tioned; and that in no qualified t>r 
ambig^iks terms. It has/' for 'example, 4>een said:-— 
*< Tboa verily, before God, by wfaatever evidenee I 
hold the resurrection of Jesus for a truths by the same 
precise evidence I must hold it for a trntil that I am 
justified, else I do veiily hold God for ia Har, for God 
himself hath 'equally asserted both the one and the 
other, in words of inseparable conneidon."* Agais: 
after quoting Acts xiii. 32, S3, and 38, 39. « And 
we declare unto you glad tidings, how that the pro- 
mise which was made unto the fiiihers God - ha& 
fulfilled unto us theit chiMien, in that he hath tdsed 
up Jesutf again; as it is also written in the second 
Psalm, Thdu art my son, this day hove I begotten 
theoi — Be it known unto yon, therefore, men and 
brethren, that thtbugh this man is preached unto yoii 
.the forgiveness of sins ; and by him all that 'believe 
are justified from all things-, from -which ye couid not 
ihf^ justified by the law of Moses :"— lifter, I say, 
iquoting these words, the same writer affirms: — ^<<It 
.is obvious, from the terms in' which both these deck^ 
rations are delivered, thaf by whatever evidence' it 
: was possible fdr the persons to* whom they were ai^ 
dressed to KJiow thai Gdd had raised up Jesits agtthr, 
by the same prebtseetidenceit became' inlpossfide lot 
theta NOT TO KNovr that God had* foi^given'tbeik' 

* Barday's (John) Atsairaatee of FiMI'^AdKJAlM'; p. 5K' 
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siiiB; unless they esteemed him an nnfidthfal wit- 
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Now surely there is here a singolar confusion of 
ideas* — That God raised up Jesus from the dead, and 
that hy so doing he attested the sufficiency and accept- 
ance of the atonement made by his death, is a part of 
** what is written :*'^t is also a part of the divine 
testimony, and, if you will, the sum of it — that " if 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thy heart" (that is, shalt really and 
sincerely believe) ** that Grod hath raised him from 
the, dead, thou shalt be saved ;*' or, in other terms, 
that " he that believeth on the Son of God hath ever- 
lasting life," These things '< are written." They are 
in the inspired record. But is it, I would ask, written 
there, with regard to any individual on earthy that he 
or she, is a heUever on the Son of Godf Clearly not. 
And yet, unless it be so written, whencesoever the 
knowledge of our personal salvation is to be derived, 
—legitimately and scripturally derived, — it cannot be 
froBS'any direct divine testimony to the fact ; for there 
is no such thing ; no such testimony exists. We must 
deny its existence, till he who affirms it has shown us 
his name and surname, accompanied with such dis- 
tinctive marks as exclusively appropriate them to him- 
self, and a divine attestation of the owner of the name 

* Barclay*! Assoranoe of Faith Vindicated, p. 56. 
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being a believer in Cbrist and a partakec of eternal 
life. Nothing short of this can be regarded as a 
direct divine testimony to any man's salvation. 

The sentiment I am opposing has been thrown^ 
with the triumph of logical demonstration, into the 
form of a syllogism ; — <^ He that believeth on the Son 
of God hath everlasting life :" — I believe on the Son 
of God : — therefore, I have everlasting life. — Alas, for 
the logic I Does not the very throwing of it into this 
form at once detect its fallaciousness ? Does not the 
reader perceive, that the middle propoisition of this 
syllogism — *< I believe on the Son of God" — ^is no part 
of the divine testimony ? it is only the sinner's testi- 
mony respecting himself. I am not proceeding on a 
denial of its truth. It may be perfectly true, and 
perfectly sincere. But still its truth must be ascer*^ 
tained by some other kind of evidence than ' that on 
which the reality qf Christ's resurrection^ or the truth 
of God's testimony, rests. One very simple question 
will in a moment make this evident. How does the 
sinner know that he himself believes the divine record? 
Know that I believe ! he will say; how should I know 
it but by consciousness f and I may well be said to 
know it ; for nothing can be more certain than that of 
which I am thus conscious^*— Be it so— although the 
proposition is in some points questionable — yet be it 
so. I ask him, then, whether it be by consciousness 
that he knows the fact of the resurrection of Jesus ? 
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whether the reality of that fact, or the truth of any 
thing whatever testified by God. in his word, depends 
upon any consciousness of his ? The testimony of 
God is trae, and remains for ever tnie, independently 
of the faith and the oonscionsness of any sinner on 
earth ; and the sinner's saying, << I believe," is, I re« 
peat, his own testimony, not God's. The glaring 
absurdity of the sinner who says so regarding the cer- 
tainty of his salvation, as ascertained by the same pre- 
cise evidence as that for the resurrection of Jesus, will 
be still more apparent when it is considered, that, if it 
be so, then, since all are bound to believe in the resur- 
rection of Jesus, all must be equally bound to believe 
tlie certainty of that individual sinners justification 
and acceptance with God. The faith of all that God 
testifies is equally obligatory ; and if this sinner be- 
lieves in the certainty of his own salvation as a part of 
the divine testimony, others must be bound to believe 
it too ; and bound by the same obligation which binds 
them to the belief of God's word. And so every sin* 
ner's professed consciousness becomes a standard of 
truth, not to himself only, but to all mankind I The 
conclusion, is inevitable; and its palpable absurdity 
may satisfy every mind of the utter untenableness . of 
the sentiment in question. Independently of the deep 
deceitfnlness of the heart, and of the possible erro- 
neousness of the sinner's conceptions of that truth 
which he says he believes, and of his consequent con« 
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fidence of his salvation ;«-^let bis concepliiNOUi be 'sup- 
posed ever so correct, and his consciousness eyer so 
sincere,— -and let the peace derived Irom it be oyer so 
immediate and well-founded : — :still, the evidence of 
the two things we can never, on any account, allow to 
be identified. We cannot admit, in behalf of any 
man on earth, amidst the multiplied possibilities 
of mistake and self-deception which we know to exist, 
that the certainty of his salvation is the same, in its 
evidence and its degree, with die certainty of Christ's 
resurrection .*— ^and it appears to me a most extraor- 
dinary and fearful inconsideration (to call it by no 
worse name) for any poor sinful creature, with a heart 
<< deceitful nboTe all diugs," to yenture on the pre- 
sumptuous affirmation, that if he is not a justified 
person, the God of truth is a Uarl Should he at all 
qualify the affirmation, and say — ^< Certainly it is so, 
if I believe in Jesus ;" — ^I grant it : but I remind him, 
that the very introduction of this if destroys the sup- 
posed identity of the evidence* The truth of Christ's 
resurrection, or of the divine testimony concerning 
him, depends on no such qualifying if. And I must 
say once more, that I can imagine no way in which 
any sinner can have the same precise evidence of the 
safety of his own state' as he has of the truth of the 
divine testimony conceniing Christ, except his finding 
and producing from the divine record a direct and 
explicit declaration respecting himself. Such a de- 
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ehmtioii no one ever •ecm prodnoe; and therafore the 
gBonnd of tfae ^ knowledge that we hare eternal life" 
mnstbe aomathing differant firom a direct divine inti- 
mation. 

t On. prinoiples analogous, to those wUch have now 
haenalated, we most, in my judgment, set aside from 
the ground of this knoidedge what has, in certain 
ajfstema. of .theology^ been denominated Me cgapra" 
pnaiinp.aetrffoith,^^U this phrase signified no more 
than that every sipner, in believing the gospel, must 
tieUaTB it,^ binuelfy it would, no doubt, signify what 
was true ; but it would signify, at the same time, what 
had very .little /title surely to have a^ phrase invented to 
express it. It would signify a truism so* silly, as not 
to be.wnrth putting in words at all. The act of 
appropriation, as it is termed, signifies sometbiug quite 
different from this. . It means, that saving fidth is the 
heUefthat ChrUt is mine. < I keep by this one phrase, 
because some others^ (such, for example, as that' Christ 
disd.for iMtf,).although. amounting to the same thing in 
the theological nom^^lsture of the systematic divines 
lefenred to, would lead us, were we to take time to 
explau^ them,, into too wide a digression. The doc- 
trine of appropriation) tiien, is that every siiiner, when 
called to believe the gospel, is called to believe that 
Christ is his* Now, the ground on which we demur 
to thu representation is the si|me as in the former case, 
•—that what the. sinner is tiius called to believe forms 
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no part of wkai is written ; inasmiidi as it is nowhere 
written, in reference to any sinner indindnally, that 
Chrisi is his* — The following observations will, I 
hope, set this in a clear light : — 

1. I assume it as a first principle, that saving faith 
mast be the belief of something written^ — something 
revealed in the divine word, and which will remain 
true, whether sinners believe it or not ; — something 
that is tnie, antecedently to any call to the belief of it. 
But this is not the case with the proposition, in regard 
to any sinner individually, that Christ is his : and 
jshould any, who are invited to believe this, live and 
die in unbelief, it follows that they have been invited 
to believe what turns out a falsehood :— -for there is 
unspeakable, I had almost said infinite, absurdity in 
the , fancy (which has, however, been gravely pro- 
pounded amongst the enigmas of a mystical theology) 
that a thing which was not true before may be ren- 
dered true by a man's believing it. 

2. To believe that Chrisi is mine must be the same 
thing as believing that / am justified. But in scrip- 
ture sinners are uniformly represented as justified btf 
faith. According to this view, therefore, I am justified 
by believing that I am justified ; — that is, by believing 
what must, of course, at the time of my believing it, be 
false. — But 

3. Sinners are usually told, by those who hold the 
sentiment under consideration, that Christ is theirs in 
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offer-'-dhevrs in the Gospel ^ninl.<— Now this, I con- 
fess, has alnrays appeared to me little better than a 
mere playing with words. . That in the Gospel Testi- 
mony, Christ is, by the anthority of God, held forth, 
with all the blessings of his salivation, for the free and 
immediate acceptance of eyery sinner to whom the 
testimony comes, be his condition and character what 
they may, — ^is a glorious and blessed truth. But 
surely this does not render Christ theirs before they 
receive him, — the blessings of salratton theirs before 
they. accept them. The mere offer of a property does 
not render that property actually mine, if I do not 
choose to accept of it :— and if I am called upon to 
believe that it is mine, because it is mine m qffer^ — 
what is meant ? If it be meant that I should believe 
the fact of its being offered to me, and of its being at 
my option whether to receive it or not, and of its being 
mine if I choose to receive it,— that I can understand. 
But if any thing more is meant, we are in the regions of 
mysticism i- — we walk in darkness, and have no light. 
. . The truth is, the persuasion that Christ is mine, is 
a persuasion consequent upon the belief of what is 
testified in the word, — ^the belief of the "faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners." — *^ He that hath 
the Son," says John, '* hath life, and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life." There is then a 
having the Son, and a tu^ having the Son. Whence 

D 2 
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arises this distmction ? €brist, in the testiinony «nd 
offer 6f the Gospel, is set before aH alike. ' Must not 
the cause of the distinction, then, be, that by some he 
is receired, and by others he is not received ? How 
indeed can Christ be ours, but as he is received by 
us? And how is he received? How,^bnt bythe 
belief of the testimony which reveals him? '<''He 
came onto his own, and his own received him not >— 
but as many as received him, to them gave he p6wer 
to become the sons of God, even to them who believed 
on his name."* ' Sinners, then, receive Christ, when 
they <^ believe in hiift name." ' It is then l^at he be- 
comes theirs. Hiey then ^' have the Son, and have 
life." — '* I call heaven -and earih to record this day 
against you," say^ Moses to ancient Israel, ** that I 
have set before you life and death, blessing and curs-* 
ing:-^wherefore, choose life, that both thou and thy 
seed may -live."| Their having the life and the bless- 
ing, then, depended npon^ their choosing them. ' They 
could not be theirs otherwise. If I-am told that they 
were theirs in offer; I answer^— True, 'and so were 
the death and the curse theirs in ihreatening^" Were 
the one theirs any more dianthe other ? They "were 
both alik^ set before them; and which' ishemld be 
theirs depended upon tbeir own choice : '^ Choose 
ye the life, that ye mity live ;^ that is, that the life 
may be yours. 

* John i. 11, 18. t Deut xxx. 19. 
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il jua. nqt gmng to antor at pteaent «b the doctrine 
oiwuversalpardot^i as it is my iatentton l» make it 
the subject of separate discussion. But I cannot help 
noticing here the fidlacioaa comparison (as it appears 
to, me) used hy Mr» Enskine in hi& introductory Essay 
to '>^,Elxtiacts of Letters to a. Christian Friend, by a 
Lady;* xecently published : — << The o^ of the Gos- 
pel/' . says he, ** does not refer to the pardon, but to 
the et^oj^meni of the pardon. This is an important 
distinction. A iriend leaves me a legacy of a thousand 
pounds. If I beliere the information, I haye the en- 
joyment of it ; if I do not believe it, I have not the 
ei^oyment 9f it ; but the fact, remains unaffected by 
my belief or unbelief. If I am told, * You are offered 
a legacy, and you shall have it if you believe in it ;' 
I ahould ask, ^ What is it that I am to believe ? . Am 
I to.make a ituct by believing it ? Or am I to get the 
legapy as a reward for believing what is not true ? for 
it is not supposed to be mine until I believe in it.* "* — 
Now, in this comparison, there appears,, first of all, to 
be an overlooking of the difference in the nature of the 
things compared* . Does the en^oymeni of the legacy, 
and the a^oifntetit of the pardon, mean no inore than 
the present pleasiue arising from the belief that they 
aro ours ? In that ca8e,.there may be some parallelism 
between the two... But if by enjoyment be meant the 
actual possession of the objects^ and the benefits result- 
. *.Introd. Esaay, pp. zru andxvii. 
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ing from tbem reBpectlKBly^-^then the parolleliBm 
cea«ei9. A legacy caqpot be'oijoyed till it comes into 
a./ man's ! hands, ^ and is in actual use ; and no man of 
Qominon honesty could oyer hare the enjoyment of the 
legacy in this sense,.' mthout first believing it to be 
his. Bat, a. pardon is, in this respect, a very different 
thing.' rA. pardon is the unconditional remission of 
the punishment due to my trespasses. There is no- 
thing here to be received and used, in order to the 
actual enjoyment of it. It is enough that it exists. 
I have the enjoyment of it in the fum^endurance cfihe 
punishment I. can fancy no other enjoyment of a 
pardon. than this ; and this is independent (as the par- 
don itself is supposed, to be) of my believing in its 
existence. The legacy I must believe to be mine, and 
get into my hands, before I can enjoy it ; inasmuch as 
I cannot .'eiijoy it but in using it ; and before I can use 
It,'. I must have it. But if I am actually pardoned, — if 
my sins are so cancelled that none of them can ever 
affect me in the way of punishment, my believing this 
is not necessary to my enjoymg it, nor can it make the 
enjoyment of it any greater,-— that enjoyment consist- 
ing in my actual deliverance from all the penal conse- 
quences, of my sins. To make enjoyment signify no 
more than the mere present pleasure to the mind from 
the belief that either the legacy or the pardon is mine, 
is to reduce the result of believing to a very small 
fraction of the blessing. The true parallel to the case 
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of a sinner and the offers of the gospel is this. . A 
real friend, whom, however, I have falsely and injuri- 
onsly regarded as my enemy, offers me a donation, or 
(for in principle it is the same thing) bequeaths me a 
legacy, of great value. Bnt such is the pride of my 
heart, that I cannot brook the thought of being indebted 
to him. Under the influence of this unworthy prin- 
ciple, and the misapprehension of his character which 
gives rise to it, I scornfully refuse to accept the 
donation or the legacy. In these circumstances, it 
could not be mine, surely, toithotU my accepting of it. 
By refusing, I wilfully forfeit it. This seems to me 
the true state of the case, with regard to sinners who 
hear the gospel. Pardon, and life, and blessing, are set 
before them for their acceptance, as the gift of God, 
<' without money and without price.*' But either they 
have their thoughts and desires occupied about other 
things which they like better, — and they thoughtlessly 
disregard the offer : — or the pride of their spirits is 
such, that they cannot think of renouncing all idea of 
title, and receiving the benefits as a gratuitous boon, — 
and they scornfully disdain the offer. Thus the par- 
don, the life, and the blessing, do not become theirs, 
because they will not have them. They make light 
of the proffered donation ; they proudly reject the 
bequeathed legacy. — In the comparison used by Mr. 
Erskine, the deed of bequest is supposed to be abso- 
lute, and to render the legacy bequeathed the property 
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of the person <m wlipseiielialf k i» madei iadepeiMleBtly 
offlusooptanee^ Qi» Ihs. part^n aad if. I ^ay so .eatress it, 
wshether • he will or- not., Bui in tbe oonstitiitioii of 
the gospeli. there is nothing of this kind. Thereiisno 
blessing made the possession of the sinner indepen- 
dently of bis-own :wilL Tbeieauat be the>aoneui7»nce 
of his willy in order toany.one of the benefits of the 
gospel being his. . iNo man. • can be . pardoned or sane* 
tified against bis will. The ktter is, in the very nature 
of the thing, impossible ; and the farmer is impossible 
from the instituted provisions of the gospely by which 
it is rendered necessary that the sinner fall in with the 
terms on which the pardon is offered, accepting lit as 
the gift of graee through a Mediator. . Bui on this topic 
I most not at present enter ; even the remarks which 
have just been made are rather a digression.^ 

' * If Mr. ErskiDe'a comparison be inappropriate, no leas so is 
another nsed by Br* Malan, in a little tract entitled ** Tbe 
^seoranGe of Faith from God to his Elect, or The New Barti- 
meo8»*'«-<a tract which has been translated by some one who 
had no Tery correct acquaintance either with French or £n|;* 
lieb, and which, <oo this aooonnt, leaves, us oioci^aionally in doubt 
whether we have the true sense of the author. But in what I 
now quote there can be no mistake ; and it will sufficiently 
explain itself without takings in the connexion.-*" Puctor.— 
Well, hear: suppose that ypu.and I are in want of food, and 
that we haye nothing to eat ; we wander through the streets 
and highways, and nowhere find the smallest nourishment. 
We may imagine that there is e^iough of bread in this or that 
house for us ; but this persuasion will not procure us that of 
which we stand in need. In this extremity, some one comes to 
tts, and says, < There is abundance of bread, and of all kinds of 
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sficnoN II. 
^Setting' ttide^ theii> ftt'mneriptnnl) the viewB of 
those who "Would vest Aeir piBiMmal knowledge of 
theii^ state either on direct intimalions to their nindsy 

food, in the house of the Mayor.' Immediately yoa run, say- 
infi^> ' I go to take my share.'' I stop you with these word»— 
*Yoiir sham! ate theycyAars? < Yes,* yott r<^y^ *for I 
believe they beloDg to me.* Do you think your reply would 
be sufficient and just 'i—^ohn, I do not see that the knowledge 
of the exiatence of bread givw mcr any right to possess it*.*-Pai* 
tor. Tott have tiiea been slopped by this remark, and yoa 
vemain in your dilemma. But then the servant of the Mayor 
approaches, and saysi * My master proclaim* that whosoever is 
hoagry, aad«will come^ shall receive two loavea:* immediately 
I run towards the house crying, < I am^going.tofst some food.' 
Some one says to me, < Is the food yours?' I reply^ ' Yes, it 
is mine ; for the proclamatkmil certain, <* Whosoever is hungry 
shall have twoloaves r* X am hungry, and I know the Mayor 
docs not lie ; then two of these loaves are mine, for he has said 
ittome.*— n/oAn. Oithatalight you throw upon the subject 
by this explanation ! Ah ! I understand it now. > This is 
God, who said that Jesui is the Saviour of sinners who believe 
in him ; which does not mean sinners who vrork wickedly,^- 
that is as'dear as noonday. God has said, that his Son is the 
Saviour of thoee who believe ia him | and I ought also to believe, 
upon that declaration, that he is my Saviour.*' ^ages 89— il. 
Now, who does not perceive that when J<riin says, << I ought 
also to believe, on that declaration, that he is my Swriour," his 

belief of this is not </irM< but «V<»'«'><^^ It is just this : Jesus 
Christ is the Saviomr of those that believe in him ; I believe in 
him; therefore he is my Saviour. There might never be in 
John'ft mind a fornud syllogism of this kind. But unquestion- 
ably this is tile mental process. There can be no other process 
by which the conclusion (»nbe reached; there being no direct 
declaration, in the word of God, of J<dm*s being a believer in 
Christ, nor, consequently, of Christ being kU Saviour, in the 
sense in which he is the Saviour of those that believe ; that is, in 
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or on direct testimony respecting themselves in the 
word, or on what is termed the appropriating nature 
of faith ; — ^let us now try if we can discover how the 
case actually stands ; — what are *^ the things that are 
written," hy which God intends his people to " know 
that they have eternal life." — In order, then, to our 
having a full and distinct view of this interesting part 



the actual bestowment of the blessings of his salvation '.—inas- 
much as Christ's being his Saviour is admitted to depend upon 
his believing.-— Still, then, there must be the believing acceptance 
of the testimony, ere Christ and salvation can properly be oura; 
and therefore, that he is ours can be no part of the testimony.— 
In the illustrative case supposed, the proclamation is, " Whoso- 
ever is hungry, atid wiU come, shall receive two loaves.*'— -Now, 
is it not evident, according to the very terms of the proclama- 
tion, that no one can have the loaves but upon comity for them ? 
A man might please himself with the fancy of two loaves being 
his, because they were his in offer— his in the Mayor's procla* 
mation;— but till he came for them, they were not bis; the 
proclamation and offer limiting the bestowment to those who 
should so come. It would have Cured but poorly with either 
John or his pastor, even though they might call the loaves theirs, 
if the said loaves had remained in the Mayor's house. Would 
this kind of possession have satisfied their craving appetites ? 
Suppose either of them had entertained a dislike to the Mayor, 
and bad been disposed by that dislike to say—" I cannot bring 
myself to go— I will sooner starve !" what good would the two 
loaves have done him ? The truth is, they were not his till he 
had them ; and he could not have them but by going for them : 
so must sinners believe in Christ, and come to Christ for the 
'blessings of salvation, before they can be f A0tr«.— >If their aver- 
sion to the " bread of life," and to Him who has it to bestow, 
and who freely offers it, be such as to prevent their coming to 
him for it,— it can do them no good ;— they must ** perish for 
hunger." 
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of onr subject; — amongst varions ways in which it 
might be treated, I prefer, for the sake of unity of 
method, a recurrence to the threefold division of 
eternal life formerly introduced, and considering, with 
regard to each, the scriptural ground on which our 
knowledge of possession must rest ; pointing out, at 
the same time, the relation of these grounds, in the 
eyidence, to each other, and the impossibility of their 
disunion, or separate existence. 
. 1. First, then, with regard to life, as it respects 
state, or legcd sentence; that is, as it respects /ii«^- 
caHon — the cancelling of the sentence of death, and 
our passing into the state of acceptance and life. 

We have already seen what is the simple and ex- 
ciuaive. ground of justification ; and also, what is the 
equally simple medium of interest in that ground. 
What, then, are the ^' things that are written," by 
which we are, in this respect, to " know that we hare 
eternal life ?*' 

In answer to this inquiry, I must again insist on the 
simplicity of the gospel testimony; its simplicity, as 
it appears in the New Testament, dirested of all the 
mysticism in which it has too often been needlessly 
and perniciously enveloped. The *^ faithful saying" 
is, that ** Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners." ^' This is the record, that God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son." Jesus 
** finished the work, given him to do.'* Of this finished 
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work^-ofi ri^lQo«ifnen>aiid pnipitiatieii^ <}od)ha» testi- 
fied- ' bis I aoeeptBBce by. raising bim fpem tbe dead ;— 
baving pvaoticalljr declared by'tbal eyent wbat be bad 
Yorballymtteied from^bettwn at his-bapdsm and trans- 
%aration-'«-<< Tbis is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased." . In the name of this Mediator, there is 
mercy with God for the<ckief • of sinners ; a liree,' and 
full, And everlasting remission of all trespasses, aswell 
as every concomitant and isnbsequent blessing of- 'Hfe 
and immortality^ being held forth for acceptance to all, 
without exception and without difference, who, cre- 
diting the testimony, uid renouncing self-dependence, 
come to God for mercy on the Redeemer's account. 
The invitation is unrestricted, unqualified. It is not 
to. one description of sinners more than another,-— not 
tOfsianers, for example, who have, in some way, pre- 
viously prepared, themselves for coming to Christ, or 
to God in Christ's name, and who fancy they -have 
thus acquired a title, or warrant, or encouragement to 
come^ which.! others have 'uot^ or which. they them- 
selvea^bad not before :^-^it is to all;^-to all^ without 
difference and williout reception ;-^to all, as they are, 
-^ust as tbe message finds them. It is to men uni- 
versally, as sustaining the generic character of sinners, 
that the message is- addressed ; and it is to their state* 
as sinners that it is adapted, i There needs no warrant 
for any to belieye it but its truth, and no salification 
forreeeiving the mercy revealed in it, but'the>8uaifal- 
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iftn'ttxid gmlt for whitae removal it is desigdied. 
Why should we seek a' waitant for beUeyiiig''1rhat 
is trae? Hie more' diffitnlt problem would he, 
to find a- warrant for not helienng ' it. The' testi- 
mony of the gospel brings' salvation near to every 
nmier in whose ears it is sonnded. All are lilike 
warranted; and' warranted immediately^ without the 
interyentionor preparation' of a moment^ to receive it, 
to'rely upon iv to rejoice in it. 

It* is very true that the term^rof ' the ' testimany are 
general. - What "then? 'Being equally addressed- to 
all, it is equally addressed to each. It coutainsno 
names ^ but neitiier does it except any. ^* As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man< be lifted' up, that whosoever belieteth 
in him 'might not -perish but have everlasting - Hfe. 
For God Ba loved' the world, that he gave his )«ttly 
begotten 'Son^' that whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish but *have eternal life."*-i-Thus it was, in 
thecamp of Israel, at the time' to which the Saviour, 
in these wordsj alludes. The< people, stung by the 
fiery eerpents^ were dying> by hundreds. The serpent 
of -brass was, by divine command, raised oii'the pole, 
in the centre Of th»eamp/ and visible, as it would ap- 
peal:, from every part of it-; and* the proclamation was 
issued throughout 'the ihost,* that- •whosoever of- the 
wounded Israelites' looked to this brazen Serpent, he 

* John iU. 14—16. 
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should live. From the moment that this proclamation 
reached the ear of any individual, whether he had just 
heen stung, or whether he was just expiring, there was 
nothing between the wounded man and life but the 
turning of his eye to the instituted means of cure. 
There was no necessity that each individual of those 
who needed the remedy should be named personally 
in the proclamation, or have a distinct message sent to 
himself. The general proclamation, inasmuch as none 
were excepted, contained a perfectly sufficient war- 
rant for each. — And the same principles apply in all 
their force, when the Saviour, in the language of pro- 
phecy, with an allusion probably to the same striking 
emblem of. himi^elf, says — '^ Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all ye ends of the earth ; for I am God, and 
there is none else."* What sinner, then, amongst 
the children of men in all the ends of the earth, is not, 
by this invitation, warranted to " look and be saved,'* 
as much as if it were addressed to himself alone ? 

An illustration of the same truth may be drawn 
from the cities of refuge. The general appointment 
gave . to every individual whose case was compre- 
hended in the description, as valid a security, when he 
found himself within the protecting walls of any one 
of the divinely instituted asylums, as if the law had 
been made for himself, with his name in the body of 
the enactment. — And thus it is with the gospel. It 

* Isa. xlv. 22. 
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is a testiniony from God, rerealing a finished work of 
salration, and assuring every one who believes it of 
immediate acceptance, forgiveness, and life. The in- 
stant, therefore, that any sinner is convinced of his 
gailt and hopelessness, and perceives the falness of the 
proffered grace, and the unrestricted universality of 
the invitation and the welcome, — ^his warrant to trust 
and rejoice in it is that instant as complete and legiti- 
mate as it ever can be. The sentiment held by some, 
— and by some, too, who " trust in themselves that 
they are right, and despise others," — that all that the 
gospel holds out to the sinner, on his first believing it, 
is the bare possibility that he mat/ be saved, — a possi- 
bility, which is to be worked out into assurance by a 
subsequent process of believing obedience, — is a sen- 
timent as discouraging and heartless, as, happily, it is 
unscriptund. The gospel gives to every sinner to 
whom it comes, an immediate ground, on his believing 
it, of simple-hearted confidence towards God, — of 
peace, and hope, and joy. — And here lies the great 
importance, on this part of my subject, of simple ap- 
prehensions of the nature of saving faith. It is not at 
all in any reflection on the actings and exercises of his 
own mind in reference to what he hears, that the sin- 
ner finds his first experience of peace. He draws his 
peace directly from the testimony Uselfy^hom the tid- 
ings which it contains. He discerns in that which is 
testified, concerning the finished work of Christ and 
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the gi»ce pf God in .bin to the €hie£4>f 8iiiiien,-.he 
diacesna in thii, nndec the^BpiritnaUjc enlightening in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghosts, what meetp^ ^t every point, 
the exigencies of his case. It is just what he needs* 
He believes it to be from God.. He understands it to 
be for sinnersi of whom, he- feels himself to be one. 
Nor does there, in these circumstances, exist nny con- 
ceivable reason, why he should not-immediately enjoy 
the peace, which itjs not only divinely fitted, but di- 
vinely intended, to communicate. If it be designed to 
give peace at all, and if^ in itselfy it is adapted and suf- 
ficient to impart it, why^should it not give.it nmaf 
It must be able to give it now as weU a&.at any sub- 
sequent time:-^for if not^ what will follow? Why, 
that the peace afiberwacds obtained must have some 
other source than the simple testimony of the Gospel, 
— something different,.or something additional.— *If no 
more were meant by. the doctrine of assnrancey than 
that there is, in the simple . testimony of the Gospel, 
as coming from God to Anners, enough to warrant im- 
mediate peace, and hope^ and confidence, in the^ind 
that understands and believes it ;-^inatead of opposing, 
I should give it my decided support.. Assuredly, the 
sinner's peice, when it is .genuinei . springs' from the 
sp^tnal perception by his mmdof thoi perfect snita- 
bleness of the provisioa made Jn the. Gospel foe hifi 
case. He thinks net at .all about the act . of his mind in 
believing. He is» pf coniBe^ coasdona diathe believea; 
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but even this coBsdoiuiieM is not at ali an object 
of his attentioii. When a mlui hears a piece of good 
news, he never thinks it necessary, before he rgoitoes 
in it^ to reflect on the act of his tnind in betievingit, 
or even on his conseioiisness that he dees believe it. 
It is the tidings themselves that prodaee the joy. He 
has reason to credit their tnitfa ; he feels his interest 
in them; and they make him glsdw* The beMeving 
sinner is not personally named in^ the record ; nor is 
there any need that he should. He is included in the 
universal invitation to sinners, and the pudclaimed- in-^ 
demnity to all m^o comply with it. 

It has occurred to me, that there is; in this respect^ 
a pretty close parallelism,-*-and the -more I consider 
it the move it impresses me,— <»betiveen the wny in 
which a sianer knows that he is pwdoned, and the 
way in which he knows that he is* condemned.^^^In 
both cases, it is by a general declaration, accompanied 
with personal consciousness.^— The general declaration 
oijbe LAMUh^*^ Cursed is every one that continneth 
not in aM things 'wvitteH in 'the Book of the law to do 
them.'' No individual • is named. But the sinner, 
deeply conscious that he has not << continued in aM 
things* written dn the Bookofthe law^ to do th^m,'* — 
conscious that, on- the contrary, he has, in every thing 
<< fiedled and c6m» short of the ^ory of God/'^^feels 
himself, by this consciousness, personally involved in 
the genera) sentence of condemnatien^— In like man- 
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ner, ^the general declaration of the gospel is,^ 

<< God 80 loved the world, that he gave his only-begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish but have everlasting life/' No one is named. 
Bat the comprehensive " whosoever*' includes every 
one to whom the testimony comes. He feels himself 
a sinner : — the message is a message of mercy to sin- 
ners, on the ground of the Saviours finished work.' It 
is to " the world" — to " the whole world ;" declaring 
that " whosoever believeth hath everlasting life." He 
humbly believes the testimony, as from God: — and 
his simple consciousness of believing it places him 
amongst those to whom it promises '^ peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." — On both sides of 
this parallel, there is of course understood to be a 
right apprehension of the law on the one hand, and of 
the gospel on the other. This must be assumed. If 
there be not a right understanding of the law, the 
sense of guilt will be proportionably defective and 
erroneous : and if there be not a right understanding 
of the gospel, the peace must be false and delusive. ' 
I know few things of greatet consequence than 
clearing the ground on this first particular, — simplify- 
ing the way of a sinper's coming to Christ and finding 
peace. Here, I apprehend, lies a great deal of what 
is frequently so perplexing and bewildering to the 
minds of inquirers, in human systems. The state- 
ments which some of them contain on this subject 
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have kept many a sinner long back from the Sayiom* ; 
besetting the way with briars and thorns, which inter* 
cept the open freeness of its access :— -or converting 
the way itself into an intricate labyrinth, through 
which a passage must be groped with long, and tedious, 
and dreary difficulty : — or interdicting the sinner, even 
when he has come to Christ, from enjoying immediate 
peace and hope in resting on his merits and ^ace. 
There is nothing of this kind in the Bible. " Come 
unto me,'' is Christ's simple invitation : — " Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out," is his all- 
gracious and encouraging assurance: — and it is his 
design that sinners, simply believing in him, should, 
on the ground of this assurance, ''know that they 
have eternal life." 

These observations are in perfect harmony with the 
many instances recorded in the New Testament his- 
tory, of sinners, immediately on their understanding 
and believing the apostolic testimony, being filled with 
joy, and peace, and hope.-^Thus it was, on the day 
of Pentecost, with those who were << pricked in their 
hearts" by the sudden and distressing sense of guilt 
awakened in them by the preaching of the Apostles, 
when they received the testimony of free mercy 
through the blood of Him whom, with wicked hands, 
they had crucified and slain. The toi*turing wounds 
of conscious guilt were healed by the blood of the 
cross, and an humble, holy, elevated joy was imme- 

£ 
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diately dilEused through their souls* They *^ gladfy 
receired the word ;" and they ^ continned steadfastly 
in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in break- 
ing of bread, and in prayers/' — <^and did eat their 
meat wUh gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God."* Thus it was with the Ethiopian Eunuch, 
when, upon receiving the testimony of Philip, and 
being baptized into the fiaith of it, he <' went on his 
way r^oicing'*'\ Thus it was with the Philippian 
Jailor, whai his trembling spirit was set at rest by the 
Apostle's answer to his eager inquiry. ^< What must I 
do to be sayed ?" Whenever he understood the reply, 
" Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house," — ^he ^^refaicedy believing in 
God with all his house."j: Thus too it was with the 
believers at Thessalonica, when they "received the 
word in much affliction, with Jog of the Holy Gho6t."§ 
And if it w» thus of old, in the beginning of the 
gospel, can any good reason be assigned why it should 
not be 80 now ? The gospel is the same ; the charac- 
ter, and condition, and exigencies of sinners are the 
same ; the adaptation of the one to the other is the 
same ;— why then should not the effects be the same ? 
the same in kind, the same in immediateness ?— I do 
not, by any means^ deny that, in many cases, the sin 

* Acts iL 97; 41, 42; 46, 47. f Acts viii. S5^-99. 
4 Acts xvU 80--34. § 1 Theos. i. 6. 
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ner's mind does continoe for a time under painful and 
distracting convictions and fean. But tins is not 
owing to any thing in the gospel ; nor is it consistent 
with its own proper nature and tendency* To trace 
these fears to their causes is not my present object* 
I only say that the gospel itself is good tidings ; and 
that good tidings, from tlieir yery nature, must be fit- 
ted, when understood and believed, to inspire, not fear 
but hope, not swrow but gladness* << The law woric* 
eth wrath." It convicts of sin, and agitates the soul 
with well-founded terrors. The Gospel proclaims 
peace : — << I create the fruit of the lips, — Peace, peace, 
to him that is hr off and to him that is near"-*— to Gen- 
tile as well as to Jew :— 4md it must be owing to 
some remaining misapprehension of its nature, and of 
the gracious purpose of Him whose message it is, if 
immediate peace is not derived from it*-^That which 
is << written," so full of simplicity, is, of itself, quite 
sufficient to introduce immediate joy into every spirit- 
ually enlightened and believing mind. 

Let it not be alleged, that when I speak of our 
<< knowing that we have eternal life'' as being founded 
in something written, this is to afBirm all evidence of 
personal salvation to be ouHoardy or extraneous to the 
sinner* 8 own mind. This were a strange misapprehen- 
sion. The truth is, there is none of the evidence 
outward ; nor, in the nature of things, can it be. It 
must aU, of necessity, be connected with ixmseious* 
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ness ; which of course is inward. But what I insist 
upon is this, — that . the consciousness must have a re- 
spect to, and a correspondence with, something written; 
If it be a conscionsness of believing, the faith of which 
the sinner is conscious must be the faith of what is 
written — of the divine testimony : — ^if it be the con- 
sciousness of any of the effects of faith, it must still 
accord with what is written,— -with the representation 
of these effects given in the word. But to enter on this, 
would be to anticipate the next branch of my subject. 

SECTION III. 

2. The second of the three views of eternal life is 
that which consists in spiritual character. 

There has often appeared to me, on the subject of 
which I am now treating, by far too much of a dis- 
position to dwell on the former view of our having 
eternal life,-^on the way, I mean, in which we are to 
know that we are pardoned, or justified. — There is a 
natural propensity in our minds to think of this as the 
chief part of salvation ; and it is the same as the pro- 
pensity to desire deliverance from punishment or suf- 
fering rather than from sin, from physical rather than 
from moral evil : and the manner in which the subject 
has at times been treated, has seemed to me calculated- 
to give countenance and encouragement to this pro- 
pensity. But in the scriptures, the two appear inse- 
parable, — life as to pardoned state, and life as to spiri- 
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tual character. I hare ab:«ady said, that, wheneyer a 
ttinner knows and belieTes the siniple testimony 'of free 
mercy through the blood and righteousness of Jesus, 
he has, in the testimony itself, and in the uniyersi^ty 
and freeness of its assurances to all who belieye in it, 
a ground given him, by the God of truth himself, for 
immediate and full confidence :-l-and he, therefore, who 
would frown upon him for immediately trusting, and 
immediately rejoicing in a sense of God's forgiveness, 
would frown upon him for that which it is God's very 
intention, in setting the gospel before him, that he 
should do, and which, as we have seen,- is exemplified 
in many recorded instances in his own word. — But, 
true as this is, it is not less true, nor less important, 
thatj whenever a sinner believes, with a right under- 
standing of it, the testimony of God, that change of 
heart takes place, in the production of which the truth 
is the instrument, and the Holy Spirit the efficient 
agent, — and of which the necessity is so strongly 
affirmed by the Saviour himself, to Nicodemus-^ 
^ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." — This, as 
we have formerly seen, is the commencement of a 
spiritual life ; which is, in truth, the eternal life begun» 
that is to be perfeicted in heaven. If, then, we are 
right in this, does it not become a matter of fair, and 
legitimate, and necessary inquiry — How is the posses- 
sion of this life to be known? Is there any thing 
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<< written" by wliich we are to aacertain it ? and| if 
there be, what is it ? It must be very manifest, that 
when John Bay»— ><< These things have I written-.4Aa^ 
y€ fnay know that ye haye eternal life''-— the meaning 
is, not merely that they might hare confidence, but 
that they might have sach a confidence as is legitimate 
and well-grom]tded. To know that they hare eternal 
life, is to know it on grounds that are in accordance 
with what is written. Their own knowledge of them- 
selyes must agree with God's knowledge of them. It 
must rest on the principles of his word. It must be 
no delusion, but just and true. The Apostle would 
never wish for them any thing else than this. 

If the question, then, be-— How is the possession of 
this qnritual life to be known ? surely there can be 
no other answer to it but one. How, in the nature of 
things, can it be known otherwise than by its own 
appropriate symptoms and indications ? How is the 
possession of animal life known ? To the individual 
himself it is known by certain sensations, and certain 
powers of motion and action. To others it is known 
by the pulsation of the heart and arteries, by respir* 
ation, and by the various indications of remaining 
sensibility and power. Now, the life of the soul has its 
appropriate indications, as well as the life of the body ; 
and by these, of course, it must be known. Where, 
then, are these to be found, and what are they ? They 
must be sought in the word* If they exist at all, they 
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nnst be fonnd among the *' things that are written.^ 
It is trae that a great deal must lie in consciousness. 
Bat here, as before, the coasdonsness must have some 
standard to which it corresponds: — ^it must be the 
consciousness of something ; and this something must 
be something written. It must be a consciousness of 
those distinguishing properties and symptoms of the 
spiritual life, which are specified by the Holy Spirit 
in the dirine word. I confess mysdf unable to im- 
agine any other way by which the possession of spiri- 
tual life can in any case be " known." 

In Rom. viiL 16, the Apostle Paul says, ** The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God.'* I quote the words, because, 
when rightly understood, they contain an important 
general principle oh this part of my subject, — on the 
nature of the evidence, I mean, by which the posses- 
sion of the spiritual life is to be known. *^ The whole 
*' of the preceding context is practical. The evidence 
<< there of our being < in Christ' is our ^ walking not 
'< after the flesh, but after the Spirit.' < Therefore, 
** brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after 
*^ the flesh* For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die : 
<^ but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of 
*^ the body, ye shall live. For as many as are led by 
** the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. For 
^' ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
** fear ; but ye have received ihe Spirit of adoption, 
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'* whereby we cry, Abba, Father/* Filial obedience 
" and filial confidence are thus connected. The Spirit 
<< of God dwells in believers. This indwelling spirit 
" is the earnest of their inheritance, — ^the evidence of 
'< their adoption, and of the soundness of their hopes* 
** How, then, is this evidence brought out ? How is 
'^ the possession of this earnest known ? Such ques- 
*< tions amount to much the same thing with, — < What 
'^ are the indications and proofs of a man*s having the 
*< Spirit ?* And the answer to this, in general terms, 
'< is plain : — they are the effects resulting from his resi- 
<* dence and operation in the soul; or what are called by 
'< the same writer the ' fruits of the Spirit.' — The case 
" appears, in the general principle of it to stand thus. 
" The Holy Spirit speaks in the word. The same 
<< Spirit operates in the heart. There must be a corre- 
« spondence between his testimony in the word and his 
*^ operation in the heart. The evidence lies in this cor- 
^< re^pondence. We take the divine word, as dictated 
" by the Spirit, and containing a declaration of his 
"mind: — we see there what he testifies: — ^we see 
" especially the description which he there gives of the 
" faith and character of God's children, — of the prin- 
'< ciples and dispositions, the affections and desires, 
" the hopes and fears, and the peculiar walk and con- 
« versation, by which they are distinguished. If * our 

* Rom. tUK 1£— 16. 
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*' spirit/ in the coort of coii8cience» and before the 
<* Father of our spirits, bears witness to a correspond- 
" ence between this description and what has been 
« effected in ns by the same Divine Agent— then there 
'< is a concurrence of the testimonies. The testimony 
<< of God's Spirit and the testimony of our spirits agree. 
'^ The one witnesseth with the other. What the Spirit 
" of God has wrought in us harmonizes with what the 
" Spirit of God testifies in the word ; and in proportion 
" as our spirits have the inward consciousness of this 
« harmony, do we possess the witness of the Spirit to 
^* our being the children of God/'* — Let no one all^^ 
that we deny the necessity of divine influence. It is 
the Holy Spirit alone, by whom the word of life was 
given, that effects, by his life-giving enei^y and puri- 
fying virtue, an agreement between the sinner's mind 
and heart, and what He has testified as to the charac- 
ter of the renewed soul in the written word. This 
is his work : and the only way in which we can be 
aware of this work in us, is by' consciousness ;-^4:on- 
sciousness, not of the Spirit's direct operation (for of 
that we know nothing) but of its effects, and of the 
harmony of these with- what the Spirit has left on 
record in the scriptures. This is the test. — We are 
not to try the testimony of the Spirit in the scriptures 

* Sermons by the Author, reoently published.— Serm. xiv. 
pp. 407— 409. , . 
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by the work of the Spirit in xa, but the work of the 
Spirit in as by the testimony of the Spirit in the 
scriptures ; or, as it is in the words of John, by 
** those thmgt nfkieh are written" 

Let us now look back into the preceding part of 
tMs first epistle of John ; and we shall find, if I mis- 
take not, the truth of the general obserrBtioos now 
made on the words of Panl largely and clearly sub- 
stantiated. I know no part of scripture, indeed, in 
which our present inquiry receiTes a more distinct 
and satisfactory answer. 

And here I am particularly amions, that the first 
point attended to should relate to the riews I haye 
already been laying before you of ike way cfa sinner's 
aecepkmce wOh God* This is evidently and primarily 
amongst the ** things written" to which John refers. 
His statement of it immediately precedes : verses 1 1, 
12. << And this is the record, that God hath given to 
us eternal Kfe ; and this life is in his Son. He that 
hath the Son hath life : he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not Hfe.'* — There is no subject in which the 
Spirit's testimony in the word is more frequent, ex- 
plicit, and peremptory, than this. It may be called 
the first lesson of revelation,*-the principle en which 
the whole is framed. The lesson is, that men are 
sinners ; that as such they are condemned to death ; 
that they must owe their acceptance with God— .their 
Hfe — to free mercy alone, through the finished wofk 
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of the Mediator ; that this mast be the guilty trans* 
grassor's 8<^ dependaoce ; that it is ooly by *^ hanag 
the Son" that he can << hare life." Here, then, is 
one of the <^ things that are written," by which we 
are to ^< know that we hare eternal life." Are we 
conscious of such ezdusive and simple reliance on the 
work of the Son of Grod, and on the grace of God in 
him ? Is there (to take what we conceive to be the 
principle of Paul's statement respecting the witness of 
the Spirit) is there, in this matter, a correspondence 
between the testimony of the Spirit in the word, and 
the operation of the Spirit in onr eoals ? The very 
first lesson, he tells us in the word, that he ever 
teaches a sinner— the very first sentiment and feeling 
produced in his heart when he becomes a child of 
God, or when, in the scriptural terms suggested by 
onr present subject, he ^* passes from death onto life," 
is se^'^renundaiion^ the temper of the publican, when, 
smiting upon his breast, he cried ^ God be merciful 
to me a sinner !"—*Have you, then, reader, been 
taught this lesson^^^lliiB elementary lesson of the 
gospel ? Has thai feeling of humble and thorough 
ranuaciation of self,*^aad of ooatrite and lowly de- 
pendaoce on ficea mercy through the Mood of the 
cross, been effectually wrought into the fmme and 
habit of your mind? Does your consciousness, in 
this respect, accord with what is written ? If not, — 
if, in your coBidence towards God, yon am resting 
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on any thing, in whole or in part, hesides die work 
and merits of the Son of. God, — ^yon may be assured 
your confidence is. a delusion. It does not agree with 
what is written. Your own spirit may be flattering 
you, or a worse than your own spirit may be deluding 
you ; but the Spirit of God in the word is at variance 
with your spirit. There is no harmony in the testi- 
monies. << The Spirit does not witness t£7t^.your 
spirit," but in opposition to it; and we know on which 
side the deception must lie. The only assurance yon 
can have, consistently with truth, is the assurance of 
being disowned by Him who will maintain inviolate 
the dictates of his word. — Let it be understood, then, 
that when John says, <^ These things have I written 
unto you that believe on the Name of the Son of God, 
that ye may know that ye have eternal life," theivery 
first thing he is to be considered as intimating . is, 
that they were to know it by a simple conscious- 
ness of a correspondence in the state of their minds, 
as to the ground of. their. dependance before God, 
with that which, under the influence of the Spirit, he 
had written, as to the way of acceptance with him ; — 
this, as. has been said, being the first lesson of the 
gospel in the written word, and the first lesson of the 
Spirit in the minds and hearts of sinners.' 

But we must take a somewhat wider range. We 
must go a little further back in the epistle, for the 
aymptoms and evidences of the spiritual life. We 
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have seen the first and most essential symptom, which 
takes the precedence in time, and forms the hasis in 
character, of all the rest, — ^namely, the spirit of entire 
dependance on the mercy of God through the finished 
work of Jesus. If this symptom be wanting, it is 
needless for us to go any further in our examination ; 
as needless, as it would be to prosecute our inquiry 
as to the animal life, after ascertaining that the breath 
has left the body, and that the last fluttering pulsation 
has ceased from the heart. — But wherever this symp- 
tom exists, there is an accordance between it and 
others, without which it is never to be found. Let 
. us see, then, how this Apostle writes in other parts of 
the epistle, taking two or three passages as a speci- 
men, simply as they lie in order. 

Chapter i. 6, 7. " if we say that we have fellow- 
ship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do 
.not the truth. But if we walk in the light, as He is 
. in the light, we have fellowship one with another," 
(that is, fellowship in common with God and with 
• his Son, verse 3,) << and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin." — Does not this 
. language proceed on the assumption that a man may 
'^^ sap. thst he. has fellowship with God," while yet 
he ^^ walks in darkness ?" and does it not therefore 
follow, that /< walking in the . light," that is living 
hoUfyy is one, of the necessary evidences of our being 
at all interested in the << Eternal Life which was with 
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the Father, and was maDifested onto ns ?" (verse 2) 
and in the pardoning efficacy of that blood which 
** cleanseth from all sin ?" Holy action, indeed, is as 
necessary a symptom of the spiritual life, or life of the 
soul, as action at all is of the animal life, or life of the 
body. 

Ch^. tL 1 --.6. ^* My little children, these things 
write I unto yon, that ye sin not. And if any num 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous : and he is the propitiation for our sins ; 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world. And hereby we do know that we know 
him, if we keep his commandments. He that saith, 
I know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth 
his word, in him verily is die love of God perfected : 
hereby know we that we are in him« He that saith 
he dbideth in him, ought himself also so to walk, even 
as he walked." — Without entering into any critical 
discussion of the pfaraseeJiogy of these verses, llie same 
general principle is equally apparent from them. The 
evidence of our interest in Christ as the *^ propitiation 
for sin," is our conformity to Christ as an example. 
To ^ know that we know htm,"— -to ^ know that we 
aro in him," are expressions which amount to much 
the same as '< knowing that we have eternal life." 
And how do we '< know that we know him ?" The 
answer is.~.<< Hereby we do know that we know 
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iffjoe keep kis commandment" And to make it Btill 
more explicit, the same thing is stated negatiyely— . 
" He that saith I know him, and keepeth not his 
commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him.' 
— And how do we << know that we are in him ? 
The answer is the same — '< Whoso Iteepeth his wordy 
in him yerily is the lore of God perfected : — herdny 
know we that we are in him." ^ 

Passing oyer other simihir expressions, let me 
request the reader's more particular attention to chap, 
iii. 14 — 21. *< We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren. He 
that loveth not his brother abideth in death. Whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer : and ye know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him. 
Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his Ufe for us ; and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. But whoso hath this worid s 
good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ? My little children, let us 
not love in word, neither in tongue ; but in deed and 
in truth. And hereby we know that we are of the 
truth, and shall assure our hearts before him. For 
if our heart condemn us, God is greater than our 
heart, and knoweth all things. Beloved, if our heart 
condemn us not, l^en have we confidence toward 
God."— Svmely this is as plain as language can well 
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make it. The very terms correspond with those of 
our text. << These things write I unto you/* says our 
text, '< that ye may know that ye have eternal life." 
And what says he here ? — ^verse 14. *' We know that 
we have passed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren." Then, in verse 15. the converse is 
stated — ^\ Whosoever hateth his brother in his heart is 
a murderer; and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him." And again, verse 19. 
'< Hereby we know that we are of the truth, and shall 
assure our hearts before him." — Here, then, we have 
knowledge and assurance respecting our spiritual state. 
And whence is it that they arise ? First of all, let 
the reader mark, it is from consciousness^ — for in 
verses 20, 21. it is said — << For, if our heart condemn 
us, God is greater than our heart, and knowethall 
things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then 
have we confidence toward God." It is obvious, that 
<< our heart condemning us," and our heart << not con- 
demning us," have reference to the criterion of which 
the Apostle speaks. They mean our being conscious 
of possessing it on the one hand, or of not possessing 
it on the other. What, then, is the criterion of which 
he thus speaks? We are to '<know that we have 
passed from death to life" by this consciousness.- Con- 
sciousness, then, ofwkqt^ Is it simply the conscious- 
ness of believing the truth of the gospel ? This, no 
• doubt, is implied. But the conaciousness spoken of 
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is, beyond all controversy, something ulterior to this. 
It is consciousness of one of the fruits of faith,-— one 
of the distinguishing properties of the renewed mind, 
one of the symptoms of the spiritual life : — ^it is hve 
to the brethren. It seems to me impossible to imagine 
any thing plainer. The test proposed is not one by 
which we are to try, and know one another^ although 
it serves this purpose also. But it is one by which 
we are to try and know oui'selves. It is 6y ourselves 
to ourselves that it is to be applied. '* We know that 
we have passed from death unto life." — ^* We know 
that we are of the truth ;" — << if our hearts condemn 
us — ^if our hearts condemn us not.'' Assuredly our 
hearts cannot condemn, or not condemn, any but our- 
selves. No man can be conscious for another.— 
And what is the description given of the love, which 
is the test or criterion of our having eternal life ? It 
is practical love;-^not the professed inward feeling 
merely, but the feeling as shown by its appropriate 
fruits. 

It has been alleged, that the fruits of faith cannot be 
evidences of its reality to ourselveSy however neces- 
sary they may be as proofs of it to others ;~^thB,% to 
ourselves no additional evidence is either necessary or 
possible, beyond the simple consciousness of believing. 
It is very evident that the Apostle John was not of 
•this mind. And we should not forget that his mind 
is the mind of the Spirit. If language have any mean- 
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ingy the passage under review affirms that lore,— - 
brotherly love, — We for the truth's sake,-— love evinc- 
iug its genuineness by practical effort, and liberality, 
and self*denial, — ^is an evidence to ourselves ^< that we 
are of the truth," and that we have *^ passed from 
death unto life." These phrases mutually explain 
each other. Some have said, that to know that we are 
** of the truth'* may signify no more, than to know that 
what we are conscious to ourselves of believing is the 
genuine testimony of God — the true apostolic gospel. 
Even if this were its meaning, it would amount to 
much the same thing ; inasmuch as it involves the 
admitted possibility of one description at least of mis- 
take and self-deception attending our consciousness, 
and that too one of first-rate importance, — the possi- 
bility of mistake in regard to the very object of our 
ftith ;^so that, while there is no error in the con- 
sciousness of believing, there may be material error in 
that which we are conscious we believe. But we 
deny that this is the meaning of the phrase. To be 
^* of the truth" refers to something ascertained and 
settled imder this denomination. ^' The truth" is the 
gospel,— -the testimony of God concerning his Son,-» 
admitting of no variety : and to be of the truth is to 
be the real subjects of its influence, — ^knowing, believ- 
ing, loving it — feeling and exemplifying its spiritual 
power. << To this end was I born," said Jesus to 
Pilate, << and for this cause came 1 into the world, that 
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I should bear witness unto the trath. Every one who 
is OF THE TRUTH heareth my Toice." To be **oi 
the truth," then, is to be a genuine subject of Christ's 
spiritual kingdom. But to put it beyond doubt, that 
to << know that we are of the trutJi" signifies more 
than knowing that what we are conscious of beliering 
is the truth, — ^to put it beyond doubt, that the point 
to be ascertained is not the quality of that which we 
believe, but the state of our own minds and hearts 
towards the true gospel, — ^the Apostle employs, in a 
preceding verse, a different mode of speech, which is 
quite unsusceptible of any ambiguity of import — ** We 
know that toe have passed from deaih unto Ujty 
because we love the brethren/* yerse 14. And surely 
no words can be more perfectly parallel, in amount of 
meaning, to those of our present text — <* These things 
have I written to you that believe on the name of the 
Son of God, that ye may know thai ye have eternal 
lifer I have no doubt that in these words there is 
an intended reference, in an especial manner, to this 
very part of the epistle. 

The same strain continues in chap. v. 1 — 5. 
<< Whosoeyer believeth that Jesus is the Christ is bom 
of God ; and every one that loveth him that begat, 
loveth him also that is begotten of him. By this we 
know that we love the children of Grod, when we love 
God and keep his commandments. For this is the 
love of God, that we keep his commandments ; and 
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his commandments are not grievous. For whatsoever 
is born of God overcometb the world : and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 
Who is he that overcometh the world, bat he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God?" — On these 
verses, questions and observations of a similar kind 
might be founded, as on the others. But further en- 
largement is needless. That which 1 am desirous to 
establish is simply the general principle — ^that there 
are other things — things written — by which we are to 
<< know that we have eternal life," besides the simple 
consciousness of believing the divine testimony. — That 
consciousness, I have already granted, - does warrant 
immediate confidence. The testimony may be received 
** in the Holy Ghost and in much assurance," and may, 
in the very instant of receiving it, impart a joyful sense 
of pardon and acceptance to the sinner s heart. But 
is there any inconsistency in admitting this, and at the 
same time contending, on such scriptural grounds as 
have just been adduced, that the subsequent fruits of 
faith, in all the graces and virtues of Christian godli- 
ness, afford additional or confirmatory proof that in 
that consciousness there has been no self-deception; — 
no misapprehension of the truth believed, — and no 
mistaking of temporary impression and emotion for the 
enlightened and deliberate acceptance of the gospel ? 
.that these fruits of faith are confirmations of the per- 
;8onal confidence originally imparted by the simple 
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perception and conscions belief of the testimony of 
God ? — That many have said they belieredy who have 
made it abundantly manifest, in yarions ways, that they 
hare been deceiving themselyes, is matter of fact, 
established both by scripture and by experience. He, 
therefore, who ** knoweth what is in man,*' and who 
has borne his testimony to the human heart as being 
" deceitful above all things," so that there is no kind 
and no degree of self-deception of which it would be 
too much to pronounce it capable,— .Hb has wisely 
superadded to the present consciousness of believing 
the truth, the evidence arising from its subsequent 
influence upon the character. And, in full consistency 
with the divine declaration of the unlimited deceitful- 
ness of the heart, — so exceedingly jealous is the 
inspired Apostle John of the hazards of self-deception,' 
that he even doubles his tests. Let me explain my 
meaning ; for the circumstance is very worthy of 
notice. — We have seen how he makes brotherly love 
the evidence of saving faith. But is there no possi- 
bility of self-deception with regard to the exercise of 
this very love ? " It is love for the truth's sake ;" — 
love to the disciples of Christ, for their divine Master's 
sake ; to the • children of God, for their heavenly 
Father's sake : that is, it is love to the believers of the 
truth, to the disciples of Christ, to the children of 
God, AS SUCH. This is the test — ^not mere general 
benevolence to men, as has often been erroneously 
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conceived^ but ** love to the hrethreiu** Bill with 
some of *^ the brethren" a man may chance to be, in 
various ways, connected ; and in these connexionsy he 
may be sensible of esteem and affection. He may be 
attached to a disciple of Christ by the bond of natn* 
ral relationship ; and it may thus be a disciple whom 
he loves, while it is not as a diadple that he loves 
him. He may esteem and be fond of him for his 
integrity in bnuness, and for his amiable dispositions, 
his courteous afi&bility, his obliging kindness, in the 
intercourse of life ; and yet, instead of loving him << for 
the truth's sake,'' he may smile at hii profession of the 
truth as his weakness, and regret and lament, instead 
of approving and rejoicing in it. Instead of forming 
the ground and reason of his love, it may be the only 
thing about him that he dislikes. There are, then, 
possibilities of self-deception, in regard to that love 
which is the test of faith. On this account, as I have 
said, the Apostle doubles hb tests. Having affirmed 
love to be the test of faith, he affirms something far- 
ther to be the test ai love ; that is, the evidence of its 
being love that regards its objects as belonging to 
Christ, — as fellow-believers of the truth. Thus he 
writes in verses already quoted, chap* v. 1, 2. ^ Who- 
soever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is bom of 
God : and every one that loveth him that b^[at, lov- 
eth them also that are begotten of him. By this we 
know that we love the children of God, when we love 
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God, and keep his commandments.'' In the connexion 
in which these words stand, I can nndisstand them in 
no other sense than this — ^that the evidence of om* love 
to the '^ children of God*' heing of the right sort,^of 
its regarding them as snch, and arising from our love 
to the common Father of the famil^r, is, our general 
obedience to other parts of his will : that, if we are 
not otherwise showing our love to God by << keeping 
his commandments," it is a proof that our love to the 
brethren must regard them under some other charac- 
ter, and must spring from some different source than 
« love to Him that begat." 

But is not all this, some will be ready to say, cal- 
culated to subject believers to incessant uncertainty and 
doubt, rather than to impart to them the knowledge of 
their having eternal life? I would say in reply, 
first, that there is a previous question, namely. Have 
we not been giving the plain sense of scripture ? Is 
there any possibility of interpreting the language of 
the Apostle John, in the passages quoted, on any other 
principles ? They seem to me, indeed, not to require 
interpretation, but to contain as plain and explicit 
statements as words are capable of conveying. What 
else, then, are we to make of them ? Are we to set 
aside their obvious meaning, to put them to the tor- 
ture, and force them to give a di£BBrent deliverance, in 
order that believers may retain their peace and com- 
fort more easily, with less necessity for self-jealousy 
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and the vigilance and constancy of practical godliness ? 
Far be it. Nor is there any need. For, secondly, 
it is very evident that John was of a very different 
mind from those who fancy this view of matters fitted 
only to engender doubt and despondency. He saw no 
such consequences. In the first chapter, verses 3, 4, 
he says^ — '^ That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship 
with us ; and truly our fellowship is with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ. And these things 
write we unto yon, that your joy may be full." He 
writes to them the testimony of the Gospel, that they 
might have fulness of joy. Does he, then, intend im- 
mediately to damp and unsettle the very joy he meant 
to inspire, when he proceeds to say, verses 4 — 7, 
f' This, then, is the message, which we have heard of 
him, and declare unto you, that God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all. If we say that we 
have fellowship with him, and walk in dai'kness, we 
lie, and do not the truth : but if we walk in the light, 
as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another; and the blood of Jesus Christ his . Son 
cleanseth. us from all sin ?** Assuredly not. He tBkes 
it for granted, that wherever the joy sprung from a* 
right understanding and faith of the divine testimony, 
the faith that produced the joy would, at the same 
time, produce holy principles and holy practice ; and 
that where the latter did not appear, the former was 
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indabitably spurioiu. Again : so far is thb inspired 
writer from conceiving, that to make love to the 
brethren a test and evidence of our having << passed 
from death onto life" was only to fill believers with 
the doubts and fears of a self-righteous spirit, and to 
unhinge and destroy their confidence,^that he pro- 
nounces it, as we have seen, in the most unequivocal 
terms, the very means of ^< knowing that we are of the 
truth,*' and of << assuring our hearts*' before God : 
for indeed he had no conception of a consciousness of 
fiEUth, without a consciousness of love. So that the 
very way of trying ourselves, which some modem 
Christians allege can have no effect but that of filling 
the mind with disquieting uncertainty and apprehen- 
sion, is the very way which this Apostle prescribes 
for the attainment of knowledge, confidence^ and 
Insurance. 

It is true, there is an alternative. So there must 
be ; so there ought to be. Let us, for a moment, take 
4ip again the different views already given of eternal 
life. Is it not true, that life as to qnriiual character 
is as essential a part of life eternal, as life in regard to 
pardoned state f that sanctification is as necessary a^ 
part of salvation as justification ? And in order to our 
« knowing that we have eternal life," is it not, there- 
fore, as indispensable that we should know we have 
the latter as that we should know we have the former ? 
The same faith that justifies, sanctifies. The sanae 

F 
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iaitli that introduces to a state of pardon, beeemes the 
principle of spiritn^l life in the sonl. The two are 
inseparable. If our faith does not sanctify ns, it has 
not justified ns. Onr peace with God, we may be 
assured, is not legitimate, unless the laith from which it 
has arisen « purifies the heart," " works by love," and 
is ^* the victory that overcomedi the world." I am 
not, in saying so, departing from my position that the 
simple spiritual perception and belief of ilie gospel tes- 
timony, — ^the testimony of ** grace reigning through 
righteousness «nto etemid life by Jesus Christ our 
Lord," is «n0ugh to give immediate and well4bunded 
peace and confidence towards God. No : I delight in 
the persuasion and announcement of this blessed truA. 
It is one of the most animating in the ministry of the 
gospel. *f Tke entrance of God's word gireth light.*^ 
It di£Fuses through the soid of the believing sinner a 
jiyy uricnown and nnfelt before. — ^But all the parts of 
dfvine truth are in harmony; and each ought to have 
its due -degree of prominence. John most Realty 
teaches us, that we are not to confine ourselves to 4he 
mere consciousness of believing, making that our «ole 
inquiiy ;— i-that we must go ferther ; that we must ]ock 
to the stibseqnent effects of our faith, as the proofii, 
the substantial and unequivocal proofs, of its regarding 
the true object of fahh revealed in the gospel, and 
consequently of our interest in Christ and our having 
ttsMial life. John, I say, does this. And Paul does 
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Mm. And Christ himself does this. Listen to his 
•wn words :-^^ Herdin is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit ; so diall ye be my disciples. As the 
Father hath lo^ed me, so have I loved you : continue 
ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, ye 
shall abide in my We ; even as I have kept my Fa- 
ir's commandments, and abide in Ims love. Tbese 
things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full. This 
is my commandment, that ye love one another, as I 
have loved you. Greater love hath no man than 1^, 
tiiat a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
Henceforth I call you not servants ; for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth : but I have called 
you friends ; for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you."* — This is a 
most important and decisive passage in our present 
argument, and full of practical instruction. Is it 
asked, How are we to make it appear l^at we are 
Christ's disciples? — the answer is — "Herein is my 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit : so shall ye 
be my disciples," verse 8. How are we to continue 
in the enjoyment or experience of bis love ? " As the 
Father hath loved me, so have I loved you : continue 
ye in my love. If ye keep my ^commandments, ye 

* Jobn XV. 8—15. 
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ihall abide in my love ; even as I have kept my Fa-' 
ther's commandments, and abide in bis love," verses 
9, 10, How is tbe Savionrto bave joy in us, and our 
joy in him to be full ? " These things," — ^namely 
respecting their fruitfhlness as branches in the vine, 
their keeping his commandments, their loving one 
another — << these things have I spoken unto you that 
my joy in you might remain, and that your joy might 
be full," verse 11. • How are we to know that we 
are amongst the friends of Jesus? " Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you,'* verse 14. 
It is true that Jesus hath said — and blessed be his 
name for having sud and for having recorded it !•— 
f< him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out." 
Yes ; he receives into his friendship,-.-'' receives gra- 



^ " Tliat my joy in yon might remain, and that your Joy 
might })e full." The arrangement of the words in the fint 
clause by our translators is ambiguous,—" that my joy might 
remain in you." The English reader is apt to connect the words 
*( in you" with the y^b " remain,*' as if the joy of which th . 
Saviour spoke was a joy possessed by them, and of which he 
wished the continuance in their hearts. But he evidently in- 
tends to express the idea of a mutual or reciprocal joy^^his joy 
in them, and their joy in him : and he teaches them that if they 
adhered to his will, in faithful, and impartial, and persevering 
obedience, his joy in them should remain, and their own joy in 
him should be fnU.^I have not thought it necessary to say any 
thing in tbe way of proof on the verses preceding— because it is 
so very obvious, that " abiding in his love** signifies abiding, 
not in the exercise of their love to him, but in the enjoyment 
pf his love to them. 
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tiioasly and loves freely/' every sinner who comes to 
him in simplicity of heart, and casts himself unreserv- 
edly upon his mercy. But this bears no sort of 
resemblance to a case with which it has been com- 
pared*— weakly and strangely compared; namely, a 
man's writing on a slip of paper, in presence of ano- 
ther, the following words — ** Whoever receives from 
my hand this paper and this declaration, I hold him 
for my friend," and then, having put hb name to it, 
presenting it to the individual, and saying to him — 
*^ Receive this from my hand, and believe my testi- 
mony, for I am a creditable person/* — Who does not, 
at one glance, perceive the fallacy of this comparison ? 
What is there in it at all analogous to the case which 
it \h designed to illustrate ? That which, in the latter, 
corresponds to the written paper must, it is presumed, 
be the written word of God. Is it then, by his having 
this word put into his handy that any sinner is assured 
of his being a friend of Christ ? Is it by any such 
external sign that the Saviour gives any individual such 
assurance ? No, verily. Such a transaction as the one 
described amounts to the very same thing as naming 
the individual, name and surname. It Lb puerile to say, 
there is no name in the paper. The act of writiog it 
in his presence, and putting it into his hand, is as 
effectual a singling of him out, as if the name had been 
written, and a distinctive description annexed to it. 
But it is not by having the word of the Lord put into 
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kit hand tinifr any miner oan know his reeonciliatioa 
to €rod, or hb beings one of the friends of Cbrist* 
Were thai tbe case, we should only require to present 
a man with a New Testament in order to his being 
SO9 and being assured of it ; and all must be the friends 
of Jesus into whose hands his word has come. But 
it is not so. The sinner requires not merely to nceiTO^ 
tiw^ divine testimony into his hamij but to receive it by 
faith into his keafi^ in order to his being reconciled ta 
Grody and reckoned amongst the true friends of Christ i. 
■ and those friends, having received his testimony, 8r» 
to be distinguished by its practical influence : << Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you."* 

* The oompariMn referred to ia the text ie taken from theUltlt 
tract by Dr. Malan, before cited. I have reason to know, 
that the Dr. occasionally had recourse, when in this country, to 
the very method he describes in the tract. Lest any, howenfr^ 
ihould suspect that the allusion I have made to bis compaviaoa 
is not sufficient to do it impartial justice, I give the whole in 
its connexion ;•— I only wish I could have done it the josticrof 
quoting the original, or of nk-translating it:— 

** PoMtor, * He who believes in Jesus Christ, has eternal 
life;* John iii. S6. do you not know this declaration of the 
word of God ? Very well, but you appear to think it obsMOS or 
equivocal. John, Never, I do not believe tliat. Yes, all tlioso 
who say— 1 believe in Jesus Christ, are the elected of God, 
bought of the Lord, with saved souk. All the worid are then 
ehoten, fbr there are many people who dare aay that they b»» 
lieve in the Son of God. Pastor. You observe, that the word 
does not say, that those who say they believe, or pretend to be* 
lieve, in Jesus Christ, or who imagine falsely that they beHevek 
have eternal life ; but this infallible word says, that those who 
believe in effect and really, have this life ; so then, the multitude 
in Christian nations who profess to believe' In Jeraa Chtisti ie 
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It is not eaoUghi then, for a nian to nrnf-^*^ He tlMt 
Miereth shall be sanred ; I am conscioiis of believing ; 
therefore I kao«r I am aared :" or^^**-*' He that believ<^ 

not proof that they bcAkve in effect ; but ifcMs multitude belieine hi 

effect on the Sayiour, certainly they will have eternal life. JoAii. 

Thus, then, sir, whoeyer is able to assure himself that he believes 

on the Saviour, then he will be certain that he has actually the life 

eternal, and that he Is also eleoted .— ( The nUtuater took a Utik bit of 

paper and wrote upon it these words : ) * Whoever receives from my 

hand this paper, and this declaration, I hold him for my friend : 

(he put his name to these words, and presenting it to John, he said 

to him,) Receive this from my hand, and believe my testimony, 

for I am a creditable person :* — (John took the paper and read 

what Uie minister had written, ) Pastor, How am I to regard 

you, John, after this testimony that 1 hive given you? Johm 

I have for a friend the minister. Pastor. Is it from you to me 

that this friendship flows, or is it from me to you? John, It 

is from you to me. Pastor, Do you hesitate to say that I ani 

your friend, and that you have become mine? John. If I said 

I did not believe you, I would tell you a lie. Pastor, Do you, 

then, look with affection towards mci or is it I with aflBeetlon 

towards you? for you are assured that I am your friend* aad 

that I regard you as mine. John, I regard nothing but your 

good- will in my affairs. Pastor. And how are you assured 

that this good- will is addressed to you? John* Because yon 

have been pleased to say it, and I do not doubt your veracity. 

Pastor, I am sure that I have not written your name, as my 

friend ; why then do you know tibat I have mentioned you in 

particular? John, You have written with your own hand, 

that whoever receiveth this paper, you shall have him for a 

friend ; and because I have received this paper, and because I 

know that you are of good authority, I have no doubt at all 

upon the subject. Pastor, That is, then, because you have 

been certain on the one hand of having received this paper 

from my hand, and on tiie other hand, thait I am of good 

authority, that you are certain of possessing, at the present, my 

affection. John. 1 do not think that I am able to speak stronger 

upon tfaia point) without insulting your veracity.*' 
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eth on the Son of God hath everlastmg life ; I am 
conscious to myself that I do believe on the Son of 
God ; therefore I am sure I have everlasting Hfe." It 
may be perfectly trae. The consciousness may regard 
the true testimony of the gospel ; and the conclusion 
may be in accordance with fact, — that is, with the real 
character and condition of him who draws it. But if 
it be so, there will be, along with the consciousness of 
believing, an additional consciousness — ^the conscious-* 
ness of lavinff, and the consciousness of desiring and 
endeavouring to keep God's commandments ; a con- 
sciousness of the inward symptoms of that spiritual 
life, which uniformly commences at the same moment 
that the sinner, believing in Christ, passes from con- 
demnation to acceptance and life in the eye of law. — 
True, indeed, there will at the same time be a consci- 
ousness of fiftilure, — of incessant and universal failure, — 
of offending in many things, and of imperfection in 
all. This is a consciousness as indispensable as the 
other. He who flatters himself into the fancy that 
he has " already attained, or is already perfect,*' is a 
miserable self-deceiver. How, then, do you ask, is 
peace to be maintained in the soul ? How is it possi- 
ble, that, with this unceasing consciousness of failure, 
the believer should ever enjoy it ? I answer — in the 
same way in which that Apostle enjoyed it, who says 
of himself — << I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man : but I see another law in my member% 
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warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captirity to the law of ain which is in my mem* 
ben. O wretched man that I am I who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death? I thank God, 
through Jestfs Christ onr Lord."* << The peace of God, 
keeping the heart and mind through Christ Jesus/' is 
not incompatible with the inward struggle between the 
opposite principles of the flesh and the Spirit. If it 
were, of what bosom on earth could that peace be the 
cheering inmate ? Whilst with the consciously sincere 
desire and endeavour to ** glorify God in our body and 
spirit which are God's," there mingles a consciousness 
of sin and shortcoming in every act and word and 
thought, this latter consciousness should just lead the 
believer to the same source of peace from which he 
originally derived it. It should keep alive upon his 
mind a constant and deep impression of the necessity 
of such recurrence. The beginning of his confidence 
must be held fast unto the end. He is not to gather 
something of his own in the course of his progress in 
the dirine life, to be associated with the work of Christ 
as the g^und of his confidence. The work of Christ 
must stand alone, gloriously alone ; infinitely sufficient 
in itself, and dishonoured and contaminated by every 
association of it with the very best of human serrice. 
Even to the end, Christ must be to the believing soul 

* Rom. yii. 2S-£5. 
f2 
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<^ all ita nlTBtion, and all its denre." The bat- [Ncayer 
flraat be the tame witk die first, *^ God be mcveifid to 
mei a sianer !*' The whole experience of the spiritual: 
conflict mast give increasing simplicity as well aa fer* 
yency to his glorying in the cross ; his growing* senai* 
byity to his own nnworthiness making him feel the 
more the entireness of bis dependance on grace.— ^Tfaia 
ia the view given of the matter in 1 John u 9, 10, witk 
if. 1, 2. << If we confess onr sins, he is faithful and 
jvst to forgive ua our sin^ and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousnesa. If we say that we hame not sinned, 
we make him a liar, and his word is not in ua^— My 
little children, these things write I unta you, that ye 
am not. And if any man sin, we have an advocals 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. And He 
ia the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world." These 
words oentain a stateaaent admirably adapted to pre» 
serve at once from pretumptianf and from despair; 
guarding alike against each of the two extreasea. 
Who does not feel fvesumption ia sin repressed, when 
he hears the declaration, ^ These things write I unto 
yofB, THAT YB 8IK NOT ?" and who, amidst his con* 
sciousneas of many sins and universal fsulure, doea not 
feel the weight of despair lifted finim his spirit, and 
hia heart still cheered with a sense of God's love and 
with the light of hope, when it is added, <' And if any 
man sin, we have am Advocate with the 
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Fathbr, Jbsus Ch&ist the rightsous ?"*^Bttiy 
while we must be ever <^ looking unto Jesus/' aa<l 
making Him, who is oar *^ propitialion" and our <* Ad« 
Toeate/' oar simple and exdosiTe confidence ; not only 
will oar peace be the more etedfast ; — ^tfaere is another 
effect which will at the same time resnlt, — ^the holy 
infiaence of the trath will be the greatsr and the more 
apparent, the practical efficiency of faith being in pro« 
portion to its simplicity. The same believing view of 
the cross, which conveys peace to the conscience, con* 
veys at the same time parity to the heart; so that 
there is some radical and deadly error, when a man 
professes that by << looking unto Jeans'* he has foand 
peace, if there be no appearance of his having fooad 
holiness. Of this, however, we shall have occasion to 
say a little more by and by. I close this branch of my 
Kofaject with the words of the Apostle Peter, by which 
the statements that have been made are strikingly 
confirmed. He enjoins upon believers that they *< give 
diligence to make their calling and election sure:*' 
which amounts to much the same thing as <^ knowing 
that they had eternal life."— ^ And what is his inspired 
directiein for the attainment of this end ? Is it simply 
to tfauik of their catueioumeai of bdievmg f By no 
means. Smple faith in Jesus is prestiqiposed ; and 
the exhortation given is to. ita various practical nyam- 
festations : — *< Giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue (fortitude,) and to fortitude knowledge, and to 
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knowledge temperance ; and to temperance, patience ; 
and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity. For if 
these things be in you, and abound, they make you that 
ye shall neither be barren (Gr. idle) nor unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he lliat 
lacketh these things is blind, and cannot see afar off, 
and hath forgotten that he was pui^;ed from his old 
sins. Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure ; for if ye do 
these things, ye shall nerer fall : for so an entrance shall 
be ministered unto you abundantly into the everlast- 
iog kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.''* 
And the mention of this << abundant entrance into 
Christ's ererlasting kingdom," leads me forward naitu- 
i-ally to the inquiry, how believers are to '< know that 
they have eternal life," in regard to their future proS' 
pects — << the life that is to come." 

SECTION IV. 

* I come now, as I have said in the close of the pre- 
ceding section, to consider the question, how believers 
are to ** know that they have eternal life," as it re- 
gards their future protpectSy their hopes of the life to 
come. — And to this question, my general answer is 
very short. We have seen what is written, whereby 

* 2 Peter i. 6—11. 
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believers are to know that they have life in regard to 
iegal staie, and in regard to spirUual eharader. When 
the inquiry, then, respects their prospects for the life 
to come, my reply to it is, that their security for the 
life of heaven arises from a union of the evidences ef 
the other two. Thus : — ^if we know, in the first in- 
stance, our having " passed from death unto life" in 
regard to our state hefore God, or, in other words, 
our having our sins forgiven, and the sentence of death 
withdrawn, — ^by simply taking God at his word, in 
that testimony which assures of acceptance and for- 
giveness all who come to him in the name of his Son : 
—if, again, we know our having become the subjects 
of spiritual life, by consciousness of the symptoms of 
that life within us, as they are described in the scrip- 
tures, and by all the manifestations of futh there spe- 
cified, — by the correspondence between the Spirit's 
testimony in the word, and the Spirit's work in our 
souls : — we know that we have a legitimate and scrip- 
turally-founded hope of the life to come, by the unum 
of both, 

• When a sinner spiritually understands and receives 
the gospel, the same truth which gives him a sense of 
foi^iveness, and peace with God, necessarily gives 
him at the same time, Itope. The fear of the wrath 
to come, or of the second death, arises from a con- 
sciousness of guilt and of righteous condemnation, 
and must always be in proportion to the vividness and 
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dU|itb of such conariousiiesB. The tame faitk, ther&- 
foney-^that; it» the belief of the same truth, that takee 
away the sense of condemDation and the fears of wrath, 
must prc^ortionally impart the hope of life* The two 
are, ia the nature of things, inseparable, and may, 
indeed, be regai'ded as one and the same. — Now, it 
ia of essential consequence to observe, (what has be- 
fore been briefly hinted,) that the ground of the hope 
which thus enters the mind when the gospel is be* 
lieyed, continues ever after the same^ without addi* 
turn, without change. The sinner can nerer have 
any tlung else,-*^and never any thing more. He may 
obtain clearer and lai^;^: views of the foundation of 
his hope : but if the grace of God through the flnished 
work of Jesus was its ground at the first (and if it 
had any other it was false and unsanctioned); the 
same grace, through the same alKperfect wOrk, must 
ccmttnue to be its ground to the last. The entire 
course of the believer's experience and service, how* 
ever long, however spiritual, however zealous, and 
active, and useful, however beneficial to men, how- 
ever glorifying to God, — eaa add nothing whatever 
to it. NothuBg thought, or felt, or said, or done by 
lum, can ever be incorporated with it without prolanity, 
and without subverting, in regard to the sinner who 
would so desecrate and dishonout it, its- power to 
save* The work which constitutes this foundation 
was completed on Calvary. It was to that finished 
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work of BobstitHikmaiy obedsenee unto death tha^ 
JehoTftb set his seal of approbation and acceptance^ 
i^en he raised his Son from the dead* It remains to 
this hour the same ; and so does the divine satisfac- 
tion in it. He who builds upon it simply as it stands^ 
is safe: but he who presumes to introduce into it 
any thing of his own, — ^to combine with it any t&nng 
whatever of his own doing or his own devising, for- 
feits Mfe and hope by the presumpticm : — he <' faUt 
from grace/' and <^ Christ becomes of no effect unto 
him." Let the believer, then, remember, that, make 
of his experience what he will, no part of it must he 
ever think of incorporating with the work of Christ in 
the ground of his hope. Nothing of oUrs can be 
admitted there ; nothing done by us, nothing wrought 
in us; neither faith itself, nor any of its fmksh 
<< Other foundation," either in whole or in part, " can 
no man ky than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ^" 
Who, indeed, can ever add to what Jesu^, with his 
dying breath, declared he had finished ? The attempt 
is a demal of its perfection. Who can mend without 
marring,-*— who can touch without polluting it? It 
is a work, in which the hand of the Master has left 
nothing to be filled up or improved by the disciple, it 
stands forth in all its divine excellence and complete- 
ness, challenging the admiration, and inviting the ccmi- 
Jldence, of the chief of sinners, but disclaiming any co- 
operation from the chief of saints. Who will presume 
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to nffiix any codicil to that will, to which the seal of 

Heaven has heen appended, sanctioning its provisions 

as perfect and unalterable ? To the very last hour of 

the believer's life, the ground of his hope remains the 

same. He wishes no change. The more he knows 

of himself, the more sensitively does he shrink from the 

thought of associating aught of his with the divine 

work of his Lord: and the more he knows of his Lord, 

the firmer does his confidence become, and with the 

greater simplicity and ezclusiveness does he adopt the 

Apostle's language, ^< God forbid that I should glory 

save in the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, whereby 

the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world." 

But while this is truth, important truth, on which 

we cannot too strongly insist ; — that no obedience of 

ours, nothing of ours whatever, at the close any more 

than at the commencement of our course, can ever 

come to be any part of the ground of our confidence : — 

yet in perfect harmony with this truth, we say, with- 

out hesitation, that the soundness and legitimacy of 

our hope, as truly resting on the right foundation, is 

manifested by the influence, in other respects, of the 

faith from which it arises. This is clear and simple. 

There is no mysticism in it, — no difficulty, even to 

the weakest mind, in comprehending it. The same 

faith which imparts hope, is described as <' purifying 

the heart," Acts xv. 9 ; as <^ worlung by love," Gal« 

y. 6;-* as the victory that overcometh the world," 
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1 John V. 4, 5. If these, then, according to scriptare,* 
are concomitant effects of the faith of the Gospel ; if 
they are uniformly such, wherever that faith exists : — 
does it not unayoidably follow, that the hope is not 
genuine, but spurious and delusive, which is not ac- 
companied by them? The faith itself enters not, nor 
do any of these effects of it, the love, the purity, the 
victory over the world, enter, in any degree whatever, 
into the ground of the hope ; but the soundness of the 
hope is ascertained, first by the scriptural simplicity of 
the ground on which it professes to rest, and then by 
the evidence that such .b its ground, arising from the 
appearance along with it of these concomitant effects. 
Let us take one or two scriptural illustrations of this 
position. << Beloved, now are we the sons of God^ 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be : but we 
know, that when he shall appear we shall be like him ; 
for we shall see him as he is. And every man that 
hath this hope in him" (in Christ — 't^ «vr^) '< puri- 
fieth himself even as he is pure.''* — In these words, 
we have the obfect of hope, the ground of hope, and 
the influence of hope. — Does not the passage, then, 
which is so very pointed and explicit in stating the 
uniformity of the influence — '^ Every man that has this 
hope in Christ purifies himself as Christ is pure' — 
does it not, I say, warrant, and even necessitate, the 

* 1 John iii. 2, 8. . . 
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emidmioD^ thai where the iaflnenoe does not appear,-^ 
where he who professes to entertain the hope is not so 
purifying hamselfy-^there must be some mistake, as to 
the object, or the ground, or both, — some hypocritical 
profesnon, or some s^f«-delusion ? The affirmation is 
not, that every man who has this hope in Christ must 
be pure as Christ is pure, — that is, must be free from 
all sin : — it is only that he ^^purifieth himself even as 
Christ is pure." This is his desire, this his exercise. 
His heart is set upon conformity to Jesus, as the highest 
p<nnt of his holy ambition ; and by prayer, and all the 
instituted means of spiritual intprovement, he seeks the 
attainment of lliis progressive conformity in holiness^ 
He who is not doing this, shows that he is not really 
possessed of the hope described ; for he is not under its 
influence. Considcn' the very nature of the hopew 
What is it ? It is the hope of being like Christ, and 
of deriving our perfected happiness from the perfection 
of this conformity. Now, do we ever hope fw any 
tiiag which we do not desire ? No : the very idea 
of hope implies that the object of it is agreeable to U8» 
And do we ever in earnest desire any thing, which, 
when actually set before us, and placed within reach 
of attainment, we leave unheeded, without pursuing 
or making any effort to acquire it ? No : while every 
object of hope is an object of desire ; whatever is the 
object of desire we seek to obtain. If, therefore, we 
are really hoping for likeness to Christ, we must be 
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dMrMj^UkeiMM to CImt ; tad if we be ainoevelj a&A 
tumaiitly desiring it, we nrast be ticking Us aUam^ 
meni^ It ia oa this simple principle that Joha argttcs; 
for his words are not merely a declacaliony but an 
asgameat We cannot live in sin, if we are hoping 
for attd desiring holiness :*-*we cannot be happy in sin, 
if we are really expecting to derive our fotnre felicity 
from holiness. " Eternal life" is a life of perfect hap|H- 
BOSS springing from perfect holiness. If we indeed 
have this in hope, we most of necessity be now seeking 
to be holy. Holiness and happiness must be associated 
ia our minds ; and the association will not regard the 
f ntore only, but the present ; — for if holiness be fitted 
to j^re happiness hereafter, it must be fitted to give 
hairiness now ; and if we are expecting our happiness 
from it hereafter, we must be sedcing onr happiness 
from it now. Our hoipt wiU thus give the tone to 
our life. We shall '^ purify ourselves as Christ is 
pure;" or, in the words of another Apostle, we shall 
" follow holiness, without which no man shall see the 
l/oid*."— i-And if this be true, does it not follow as an 
unavoidable sequence, that no man who has not holi- 
ness has any weU*founded hope of " seeing the Lord," 
.^whidi is thfr same thing as any well*founded hope 
of <' eternal life ?" 

2 Cor. V. l*-6. " For we know, that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
of God^ aa house not made with hands, eler* 
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nal in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly 
desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is 
from heaven : if so be that being clothed we shall not 
be found naked. For we that are in this tabernacle 
do groan, being burdened : not for that we would be 
unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life. Now, he that hath wrought us 
for the self-same thing is God, who abo hath given 
unto us the earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we are 
always confident," &c. — ^In these interesting verses, 
in the explanation of which I cannot enlarge— 
we have 1. The o^^of hope, — ^the restoration of the 
<^ earthly house of this tabernacle," (our bodily frame, 
the soul's temporary lodging) at the ^* resurrection of 
the just," in a new state of glory, and purity, and 
incorruption, to be the permanent residence of its 
divinely sanctified inhabitant : — 2. Hie earnest of its 
attainment, consisting in the present possession of the 
Holy Spirit, — a possession of which the appropriate 
manifestation is " the fruits of the Spirit i*' — and 3. 
This possession of the Spirit imparting oof^idence to 
hope : — ^^ Who hath also given us the earnest of the 
Spirit. Therefore we are always confident."— 
These things being so, is it not right, — ^is it not indis- 
pensable, — do not both scripture and reason require 
it, — ^that, in considering how we are to '' know that 
we have eternal life" as the object of well-authorized 
hope, we make it a part of our inquiry whether we 
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have the eantec^-— the present earnest of future pos- 
session*. And in what other way is it possible to find 
an answer to snch an inquiry, than by examining 
whether the fruits of the Spirit be produced by us ? 
*^ Hereby we do know that he abideth in us, by the 
Spirit which he hath givto us :** << Hereby know we 
that we dwell in him, and he in us, because he hath 
given us of his Spirit."! 

A distinction has; been made by some writers, be- 
tvAen the << full assurance of faith** and the ^< full 
assurance of hope;" which has by many been adopted, 
I cannot but think, without due deliberation. They 
are both, it is true, scriptural phrases :— -<< Let us draw 
near with true hearts, in fuU eusurance qffaith, hav- 
ing our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
our bodies washed with pure water :"j: — ^' And we 
desire that every one of you do show the same dili- 
gence, to tbejiill ctssuranoe of hope unto the end."$— ^ 
In entering on the consideration of this distinction, 
which is important, and intimately connected with the 
present branch of my subject, I must be allowed to 
premise an observation or two respecting the meaning 
and apostolic use of the word in Greek which our 
translators render assurance and JitU assurance. I 
have often thoi^ht that this word (^rxn^^c^set) has had 

* 1 John iii. 24,. f Chap. iv. IS. ^ Heb. x. 82. 

§ Heb. Yi. lln 
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«t tines more definiteneBs and pfecisioii of neaniBg 
•Mched to it> l&an really belongs to it as used ^ 
Paul. I refer to the systems of those who found upon 
his expressions what they formally denominate Me ifo^ 
tnne of assurance^ — the doctrine cf the assuranoe rf 
faith* — In such systems it signifies (although^ as we 
shall see, those who so use it are not always consistent 
with themselves) absolute undottbting certainty, Now 
it is at once admitted, that with such <5ertainty the 
divine testimony is entitled to be believed. It is the 
duty of every intelligent creature to yield an undoubt- 
ing credence to whatever is ascertuned to have come 
Iron Him <' with whom it is impossible to lie." It is 
in this respect — ^the immutable veracity of the testifier 
-^that << the testimony of God is greater than that of 
men."* Those, therefore, who bcdd (as some, we 
have shown, do) that dmr own perscmal salvatimi is 
as reaifiy a part of the divine record as the fact of 
Christ s resurrection, or the satisfaction of God in the 
work of his Scm, are doubtless (were this view -at all 
correct) consistent with themselves in maintaining 
assurance in this sense. Were it indeed as they say—* 
to entertain a single doubt of dieir salvation would be 
to doubt the divine veracity, and to ^' make God a 
liar.^'^^nd the same thing might be said of those, 
too, who hold that the sinner, when called to believe 

* 1 John T. 9. 
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the gOBpel, is called to beliere, as a part of the dime 
tasttmony, that Ckriai is his. If this were a part of 
the testimony of God, it would, without question, be' 
his duty to beliere it with an immediate and unwayer- 
iag assurance ; nodiii^ short of this coming fully up 
to what the divine word is entitled to. — But we for^ 
jnerly saw the falkciousBess of such statements. 

It ptppears to me, that in the New Testament, l3ie 
term is not used with any such definite and explicit 
^precision ; but that it simply means a etrooff perstM" 
•ton 0r oonfideneCf such as admits of various degrees, — 
There are cmly tWQ other places where it occurs, be* 
eides the two already mentioned. In one of them, 
-Col. ii. 2. the strong aqpression, ^ unto all riches of 
ikitfiUl assurance of understanding," appews to mean 
a clear, eomprehensire, souUestablishing acquBintanee 
with dime truth, or, as Dodcbidge translates it, ^ Ae 
ridiest and most assured understanding of the gospel." 
<Nbw in this appKeation of the word, there is eiridently 
the idea of progressive degrees of attainment in ^Tine 
knowledge ; which after all, the Apostle knew, wouM 
still be very imperfect here ; as be elsewhere teaches : 
— *< For now we see through a glass darkly, but diea 
face to face ; now I know in part, but then ^btSi I 
know even as also I am known." — But i^ is to the 
other occurrence of tihe word that I eqiecially caH ilie 
reader's attention. It is in 1 Thess. i. 5, " For our 
gospel came not unto you m, word only, but also in 
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power, and in the H0I7 Ghost, and in much aauroficeJ' 
— The word, it ought to he noticed, which is here 
rendered simply asturance is the same with that which, 
in its other three occurrences, is transited yiiU auwr" 
ance. — Here, therefore, we have '< much full asntr- 
ofice" The accompanying adjective ** much" cleady 
shows, that, whatever, notions some may choose to 
attach to the word in theological. systems, the Apostle 
uses it with a latitude of meaning, — ^to express, what 
was susceptihle of diverse measures, — something, of 
which there might be, if not properly lUtley yet various 
degrees of abundance. And this will be still more 
evident, when the passage is compared with another— 
« We are bound to thank God always for you, breth- 
ren, as it is meet, because that your faith groweth ex- 
ceedingly, and the charity (love) of every one of you 
all toward each other aboundeth."* Here, the reader 
wUl observe, to the very persons who had received 
the gospel with full assurance, with much full assurance, 
he says ** your faith ffraweih exceedingly" Now, how 
could this be ? How could it grow, beyond full assur- 
ance, if the word were used by Paul with the definite- 
ness wherewith some have adopted it into their systems ? 
Some, I am aware, of those who have so adopted i^ 
may be found at times allowing that the assurance 
for which they contend is an assurance which admits 

*> * 2 Theai. U S. 
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of degrees. But in admitting this, they are inconsid- 
erate and selfrcontradictoiy. For surely, if any thing 
he self-evident, this is — that all degrees of assurance 
must of necessity imply corresponding decrees of un- 
certainty. They who consistently hold what is termed 
the doctrine of assurance, must hold that the believer 
in Christ should never doubt of his state, any more 
than he should doubt the truth of the divine testimony. 
Such assurance is evidently incompatible with doubt,-— 
with any doubt. Where doubt begins, assurance ends. 
Yet what higher degree of assurance can there be, than 
assurance without doubt— rundoubting assurance? The 
truth is, there can be no higher^ — and, in strict pro- 
priety of speech, there can be no lower. For assurance 
that is not undoubting, or, in other words, doubting 
assuranccy is a plain and palpable contradiction ; the 
same as if we should speak of uncertain certainty. All, 
therefore, who speak of degrees of assurance, must 
necessarily take the word in a looser and more general 
acceptation ; — forgetting, however, that the moment 
they do so, they take away from it all its fitness for 
being the basis of a peculiar scheme of doctrine, or the 
vox signata of a party : — for, in the general sense of 
stroBg persuasion or confidence towards God, it has in 
it nothing that is at all distinctive of one scheme or of 
one party from another. . It is in this general sense, I 
am persuaded, that the Apostle Paul employs the word : 
—-and on this account I have long been of opinion 

G 
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that a great deal more than enough haa been made of 
the word, when a distbict doctrine haa been founded' 
upon the use of it. It i» oTtdently in its absolute sense 
alone, that it can properly be made the basis of any 
peculiar tenet. And when taken in its absolute sense, 
and pronounced, in that sense, to be, in ofery instance, 
indispensable, its absurdity becomes absolute. For, te^ 
affirm that there can be no frith bat the faith of assar- 
anee— what is it but to affirm that there can be no 
faith but what is perfect ;— -that it cannot be wedcer 
or stronger, either in different believers, or in the same 
l)eHeyer at different times ; and that it is unsuscepti- 
ble either of growth or of declension I And what is 
this but to affirm, that the spiritual discernment or 
knowledge of the truth must in dl be the same, and 
in all perfect ? for to this discernment faith must of 
necessity be proportioned. And does such a hypo>- 
thesis accord with ftict ? does it accord with reason ?' 
does it accord with scripture? — That the sinner, on 
his receiving the gospel, may have a ffoHtl assurance, 
or undoubting confidence before God, of the safety of 
his state, on the gnmnd of the full and free mercy 
which it reveals through the blood of the cross, I have 
already more than once admitted. But there is a wide 
(Merenee between may and must* To affirm that 
every sinner, on his first believing apprehension of 
the truth, mwt have this full assttmnee, this undoubt- 
ing confidence, is, I repeat, to affirm, that the discern- 
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ment and ftdth of all believing sinnen must at the 
veiy outset be the same, and that in all it must be 
peifect. A large portion of the controrersy seems to 
me to turn npon this simple but important difference 
between mat and must. 

The distinction, to which I have alluded, between 
the oimrance offcdUii and the assurance of Hope, is in 
itself a sofficiently intelligible one. It is similar to 
one on which I have all along been proceeding, — that, 
namely, between the belief of the divine testimony in 
the word, and eonfideoce of personal interest in the 
blessings of life eternal which the testimony reveals ; 
a very obvious disthiction, — the truth of God*s word, 
and the reality of any sinner^s interest in its blessings, 
being two things altogether mdependent of each other, 
and resting on different kinds of evidence — The dis' 
tinction has been stated thus : ** There is this re- 
markable difference between the assurance of feith 
and the assurance of hope, that when men first become 
possessed of the former, they obtain it without their 
using any endeaVwtrs in search of it ; for it comes to 
them unsent for, as it did to the Thessalonians : — 
whereas the assurance of hope is enjoyed only by 
tboie who << give all diligence to obtain it.*'* — Again: 
'< The fitst was called for in a man's first profession of 
the faith upon his first heaitng the gospel^ in order to 

* Sandeman'fl Letters on Theron and Aspasio, toI. ii. p. 170. 
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his being acknowledged for a Christian. The asBOF' 
ance of hope, again, is an enjoyment proposed to them 
that believe, and have already begun the Christian 
race, which they were called to follow after, and to 
give all diligence to obtain."* 

When I say that there does not appear to me any 
foundation for a separation of the two, my readers - 
may possibly be startled, as if this were hardly in full 
agreement with my former statements. The following 
observations, however, will clearly show, I trust, that 
there is a perfect harmony ; that the two are insepara- 
ble ; that they must bear an undeviating proportion to 
each other ; that they must rise and smk, wax and 
wane, live and die together. 

1. The belief of the truth is the spring or origin 
of hope, — The two are invariably conjoined in the 
word of God, as cause and effect. Thus in Heb. vi. 
13 — 19, immediately following the exhortation to 
<< give all diligence to the ftdl assurance of hope unto 
the end," the apostle says : — << For when God made 
promise to Abraham, because he could swear by no 
greater, he sware by himself, saying. Surely blessing I 
will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 
And so, after he had patiently endured, he obtained 
the promise. For men verily swear by the greater ; 
and an oath for confirmation is to them an end of all 

* Sandeman's Letters on Theron and Aspasio, vol. ii. p. 170. 
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strife. Wherein God, willing more ' abundantly to 
nhow unto the heirs of promise the immutability of 
his counsel, confirmed it by an oath ; that by two immu- 
table things, in which it was impossible for God to 
lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us ; which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and stedfast, and which entereth into that 
within the vail." — The word and oath of God are 
addressed to faith ; and then, from the belief of what 
God has declared by his word, and attested by his 
oath, arises the hope, — the " sure and stedfast** hope, 
that is " the anchor of the soul," and that " enters 
within the vail." Again : — ** Forasmuch as ye know that 
ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver 
and gold, from your vain conversation received by tra- 
dition from your fathers ; but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot : who verily was fore-ordained before the 
foundation of the world, but was manifest in these 
last times for you, who by him do believe in God, 
that raised him up from the dead, and gave him glory ; 
that your faith and hope might be in God."* Here, 
in like manner, hope is inseparably associated with 
** faith in God," as *< raising up Jesus from the dead." 
It is founded in it. It arises out of it. So it is in 

* 1 Peter i. 18—21. 
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all the Btatements of Scriptore. And howeanld it be 
otherwise? For so it is in the naturo of things. 
** Thereforci being justified by faiih, we have peace 
with God through onr Lord Jesus Christ,-^by whom 
also we have had access bjf faith into this grace wherein 
we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glorjr of God."* 
" The God of hope fill yon with all joy and peace in 
believing^ that ye may abound in hope, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost**! It should be recollected, 
that faith respects the promise as well as the testimony 
of God. We beliere the former to be foithfnl, as 
well as the latter to be true* In this respect, faith and 
hope are almost identified ; for the faith of the promise 
cannot in possibility be separated from the hope of its 
fulfilment. Hence what the apostle says of Didth in 
Heb. xi. 1, that it is '^ the confidence of things hoped 
for." 

2. If hope thus springs from the faith of the truth, 
or, more correctly, from the truth belieyed, it follows, 
that in proportion to the simplicity and firmness of 
our faith must be the strength and liveliness of our 
hope. This seems a natural and almost self-evident 
sequence. Yet it may be worth while to illustrate it 
by two or three examples.— Of Abraham it is said, 
^ Who is the £sther of us all (as it is written, I have 
made thee a father of many nations) before Him whom 

* Rom. V. ], 2. f Rom. xt. 1& 
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be bdiered, erva God, who quickeneth the ileadi and 
calleth those things which be not as though they 
were; who against hope believed in bc^e, that he 
might become the £BKther of many nations ; according 
to that which was spoken, So shall thy seed be. And 
being not weak in fisdth, he considered not his own 
body now dead, when he was about an hundred years 
4^dy neither yet the deadness of Sara's womb: he 
staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief; 
but was strong in faith, giving g^ory to God ; and 
being fully persuaded that what he had promised he 
was able also to perform."* Here the &ith and the 
hope are proportionals ; the assured confidence of 
lezpectation, such as bore down before it ev^ery obstacle 
that seemed to forbid its indulgence, arising from the 
strength of his faith in << Him whom he believed ;" in 
his faithfulness to his promise, and in his ability and 
willingness to fulfil it. The same proportion appears 
between his faith and his hope, when it is said of him, 
'< By fiiatih Abraham, when he was called to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an inhe- 
ritaaoe, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither 
he went. By fiiith he sojourned in the land of pro- 
mise, as in a stnu^ country, dwelling in tabernacles 
with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with htm of the same 
promise ; for he looked for a city whidi hath founda- 

* Rom. iv. 16— SI. 
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tions, whose builder and maker is God.**^ His hope 
both of the earthly or typical, and of the heavenly 
or eternal inheritance, was so Tigorons, as to enable 
him to throw himself unreservedly upon God, in expec- 
tation of the fulfilment of his word, because his belief 
of that word was firm. — The same connexion, and 
necessary relative proportion, between faith and hope, 
appears in the character given of Moses : " By faith 
Moses, when he was come to years, refuse<I to be 
called the son of Pharaoh's daughter ; choosing rather 
to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures in 
Egypt: for he had respect unto the recompense of the 
reward."t That " respect unto the recompense of the 
reward," by which be was animated to spurn away 
the temptations of honour, and pleasure, and wealth, 
the three principal objects between which the desires 
and pursuits of the world are divided, and to give the 
preference to affliction and reproach with God's peo- 
ple, arose from his faith in the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and was proportioned, in the power of 
its self-denying influence, to the meastu'e of that faith. 
—And, not to multiply exemplifications of what 
hardly required confirmation by examples at all — I 
add only the experience of PavL How strikingly do 

* Ileb. xi. 8— )0w t Heb. xi. 24—20. 
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the assarance of faith and the assurance of hope con* 
nect themseWes, — the one arising from the other, and 
both blending into one delightful sentiment of 
triumphant confidence, — when he thus pours forth the 
fulness of an humble, thankful, and rejoicing spirit : 
" Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God's 
elect ? It is God that justifieth ; who is he that con - 
demneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is 
risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us. Who shall 
separate us from the lore of Christ ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword ? (as it is written, for thy sake we 
are killed all the day long ; we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter) : nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors, through him that loved 
us. For I am persuaded, that neither death nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities nor powers, nor 
things present nor things to come, nor height nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord !"* 

To my mind, indeed, it appears no better than a 
contradiction in terms, to speak of the assurance of 
faith without the assurance of hope. It is to make 
hope spring from something else than the truth 

* Rom. viii. .33— 39. 
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believed ; and to affirm that the trath may be believed, 
and yet hope not be at all enjoyed. I say, not at all. 
For if the assurance of faith, that is, the fullest and 
firmest iaitli, may exist vdthont the assurance^ or the 
fulness and firomess, of hope ; then is the principle of 
proportion hetmreen the one and the other done away ; 
of which the unavoidable consequence is, that faith 
may exist without hope altogether : for, if there may 
be the highest degree of the one, without tlie highest 
degree of the other, then may there be every inferior 
degree of the one without the corresponding degree of 
the otlier ; and so we are led to the possibility of futb 
without hope at all. And this is a very hazardous 
assumption ; inasmuch as it follows from it, that when 
the sinner, who believes the truth but does not enjoy 
hope, comes to obtain hope, it must, in his case, be de- 
rived from something distinct from, and additional to, 
the truth believed; that is, it must be founded in 
Bomething else than the gospel. 

3. Hope thus springing from faith, and being pro- 
portioned to it, the next step in our argument is 
equally simple ; namely, that the effects of any prin- 
ciple must necessarily be proportioned in their mea- 
sure to the degree of vigour in which the principle 
exists. This being undeniable, the fruiis of £Edth 
must be according to the strength of faith. If a man 
professes lively faith, while the results in his life bear 
no correspondence with his profession, we may be 
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assured he is deeeimg himtelf. As it is true, tbat 
where there is no fratt at all, there is bo futh at all ; 
it is equally true, that the d[>ttndaiice of fruit will be 
pn^ortioned to the abondaaee of the priadple £rom 
uriiicfa it grows ; as surely as the ridbaess of the crop will 
correspond to the fertility of Uie eoil. That professor's 
faith, let him pretend what he may, is neither dear 
nor strong, if it he not ^^ctical and productire ; and 
in proportion as it is practical and productive, does it 
evince kself clear and stiMing.-^Tbe evidences of ge- 
nuine faith, or of the uncere and stedfast ** belief of the 
truth," are ita practical effects, in << all holy oonversation 
and godliness^*' in ** doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humUy mth God." Now what, let me ask^ 
are the evidences of personal interest in the blessings 
of salvation ? Why, they are iAe very same. So that, 
as the reader must immedtately perceive, the evidences 
of the ganuineness of ov fiuth identify with the evi- 
dences of the ammdnesB of our hope. Thene is, as I 
have already mentioned* an obvious difference between 
the truth of the divine testimony and the reality of 
my int^est in the blessings it reveals ; and a corre- 
sp<mding ^iffineace between the evidence of the one 
and of the other. * B«t there is no difiiermice between 
the evidonee cf the genuineness of my feith, and that 
of the soundness and legitimacy of my hope. What* 
ever proves the one, proves equally the other. — ^< The 
assurance of hope," it has been eaid by the writer for- 
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merly qnoted, Mr. Sandeman, '< holds pace, first and 
last, with the work and lahour of love. If love cools, 
hope languishes. If the former he fervent, so is the 
latter." This proceeds upon the principle, that the 
practical exercise of love is the evidence of the legi- 
timacy of hope. I grant it to he true. But did this 
writer (acute, and scornfully dogmatical, hut not 
always consistent,) not perceive, that, as hope hears 
propoi*tion to love, so does love hear proportion to 
faith : — so that, while it is true that " as love cools 
hope languishes," it is not less true, that as faith 
declines, love cook. " Faith," the apostle says, 
" worketh by k)ve."* If it be so, then the " work of 
faith," and the *' labour of love" must always bear an 
exact relation to each other. The labour of love, 
indeed, is just one important department of the work 
of faith. The labour of love, then, it will be per- 
ceived, is the evidence alike of faith and of hope, — of 
the reality of the one, and the legitimacy of the other. 
It >must consequently be the measure of both. 
Wherever, therefore, there is the assurance of faith, 
there will be the greatest degree of the labour of love : 
— ^but,' the labour of love being the evidence of the 
legitimacy of hope, when there is the greatest degree 
of this evidence there must be the greatest degree of 
the hope. If hope be proportioned to love, and love 

• " * Gal. V. 6. 
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be proportioned to faith, then must the two extremes 
be proportionals also, on the axiomatic principle, that 
things which are equal to the same thing are eqnal to 
one another. There cannot, therefore, be the assur- 
ance of faith independently of the assurance of hope. 
Where there is the one, there must be the other. 

To me it appears a misapprehension of the Apostle s 
meaning in Heb. vi. 1 1 , *< We desire that every one of you 
do show the same diligence, to the full assurance of hope 
unto the end;** when he is understood as holding 
forth this '' assurance cf hope** as the object of future 
and ultimate attainment by a certain course of prepa- 
ratory diligence. The words are evidently capable of 
being addressed to persons who were at the time in the 
full enjoyment of it ; the exhortation being designed 
to excite them to diligence in Christian duty, not in 
order to the acquiring^ but to the maintaining^ of the 
desired assurance.-— I think I might ^o farther. The 
latter seems to be the only meaning of which the 
Words are fairly susceptible. The expression ^* unto 
the end** fixes them to this interpretation. Had the 
exhortation been that they should <* show the same 
diligence, to the full assurance of hope,". we might 
have regarded this assurance as a point which they 
had not yet attained, but which they were to strive to 
reach by the prescribed process of diligence in ^< the 
work and labour of love." But as it stands, — " that 
every one of you do show the same diligence, to the 
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full aMonaee of liq>e unio the endf" this pyplanation 
will not 4o, Was it aa object wliich they were to 
punue '^ HBto the em)," an^not to reach ^the end ? 
AfiBuredljr not. And if not, what else can be the 
meanixigy but that by the contumaiice and iacrease of 
their activity ia datjr, they were to retain, ja growing 
stability, that asswaace of which they were already in 
possession? This accords with other expressionSf 
which, in different words, convey a similar seatiment ; 
such as chap. iii« 6, " But Christ, as a Son over his 
own house ; whose house are we, if we hold fast ike 
confidence and the r^oidng cf the^ hope firm unio the 
ends' ^^%sA chap. Ui. 14, For we are made partakers of 
Christ, if we hM the beginning of our oomfidenoi' 
(that from which our confidenoe first aros^ and the 
confidence itself arising from it) ^^firm wnto the end^ 
1 should be disposed to call these parallel passages to 
the other ; in which, after hanng assured them that 
God was not unrighteous to foi^t their work and 
labour of love, which they had showed toward his 
Name,*' he adnaonishes them to persist in the same 
cmme of holy devotedness and benevelent activity, 
that so they might enjoy unto the end a well-founded 
and animating confidence of the Intimacy of their 
hopes. 

From all this it must be €videiit» — and the infer-* 
ence is one oi practicd importance,— dat if we are 
desirous of enjoying the ^ full assuraace efkope^' our 
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prayer should ewer be» ** Lord, increase oxa faith /" — 
faith being the spring of hope, and the germ of all those 
practical virtnes of the Christian character^ which are 
the active indications of the soul's spiritual life, of 
the possession of interest in Christ, and of the yital 
principles und divinely warranted hopes of life eternal. 



PROPOSITION VI. 

THE SAME THINGS FROM WHICH THIS KNOWLEDGE IS 
SCRIPTURALLY DERIVED, SERVE TO ESTABLISH FAITH, 
AND TO KEEP BELIEVERS CLEAVING TO CHRIST. 

This is obviously the meaning of the last clause of 
our text : — << These things have I written unto you 
that believe on the name of the Son of God, that ye 
may know that ye have eternal life, and that ye may 
believe on the name of the Son of God" It were surely 
a waste of words, to prove that this, being addressed to 
persons who are described in the very verse as already 
believing, can signify nothing else than that their faith 
might be established, — that they might continue to 
believe, — that they might holdfast, and that with an 
increasingly resolute adherence, their faith in the name 
of the Son of God. 

It was the Apostle's double purpose, at once to 
assure them that the testimony which they had re- 
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ceived, and in which they stood, was indeed the 
GOSPEL, in opposition to all the corruptions of it which 
were broached by false teachers, and by which their 
souls were in danger of being subverted ; and at the 
same time, to lead them to such a personal experi- 
mental evidence of the truth, as should effectually for- 
tify their minds against the plausibilities of antichris- 
tian deceivers, and attach them to the << simplicity that 
is in Christ." — In the "things which he had written," he 
had given them directions how they were to distinguish 
between the doctrines of true and false pretenders to 
inspired authority ; and he had pointed out to them 
the influence upon themselves, by which the true doc- 
trine evinced itself to be from God, — the manner in 
which it " effectually wrought in them who believed 
it:" — and he had given them his instructions on both 
these subjects, with the view that, by a right apprehen- 
sion of the truth itself, by a due appreciation of the value 
of the blessings connected with it, and by a growing 
experience of its present saving and life-giving power, 
they might be established in their attachment to the 
Saviour, and determined on stedfast perseverance — 
that so they might prove themselves " not of them who 
go back unto perdition, but of them that believe to the 
saving of the soul." 

It is not my purpose to enlarge on the illustration 
of this proposition ; such extended illustration not being 
necessary to the more immediate object of the present 
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Essay, which is already sufficiently long. A few gener- 
al observatioQs shall suffice. — In the yery statement 
of the blessing, — a blessing of such incomprehensible 
fulness, — there is something both designed and calcu- 
lated to produce a "cleaving with purpose of heart," 
to that Redeemer, through whom alone it can be ob- 
tained " Eternal life I" What tongue can utter, 

what heart can comprehend, all that ia included in this 
life ! — the pardon of sin, and a state of favour and ac- 
ceptance with God I — the restoration of divine life to 
the soul, in new, vital, holy principles of spiritual 
character ! — and the well-founded, the divinely sanc- 
tioned, the all-animating hope of " glory and honour 
and immortality,'' — of <* fulness of joy and pleasures 
for evermore !" — If it be " life eternal" to " know the 
only true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent,*' 
shall we not value the knowledge, and be backward 
to part with it ? Shall we not " take last hold of it, 
and not let it go ;" shall we not " keep it, since it is 
our life ?'* There was a time, early in the history of 
our Lord's ministry, when many who had pi'ofessed 
themselves his disciples, offended by the representations 
which he gave of his person and of the purpose of his 
mission, " went b$ick and walked no more with hire." 
To try the attachment of the twelve, the more imme- 
diate attendants on his ministry, he put to them, with 
a loolc, we may conceive, of benignant and touching 
solicitude that searched their very souls, the question 
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•— '< will ye also go away ?*' Peter, full of sincerity 
and ardour, and prompt to ntter what his heart felt, 
answered, for himself and his fellow-apostles, " Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
ETERNAL LIFE ; and we heliere and are snre, that 
thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God." Thus, 
the very words that offended others confirmed the faith 
of Peter, and appear to have given him a juster appre- 
hension of the character and work of Jesus, than any 
others on record that he heard from his lips : — ^^and this 
was because he was under divine teaching, according 
to what Christ said to him on another occasion, when 
he made a similar confession — " Blessed art thou, 
Simon Barjonah ; for flesh and blood hath not reveal* 
ed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven."--* 
To know, then, that through Christ, and through 
Christ alone, they had " eternal life,'' could not but 
confirm tlie disciples to whom John wrote in their 
attachment to the faith. They would say, with Peter, 
'< Lord, to whom shall we go ? thou bast the words 
of eternal life I" 

The greatness of a good to be obtained may some- 
times have an impoung influence on the mind, inclin- 
ing it to credulity, to be easy of persuasion, to catch 
at with eagerness, and to retain with tenacious fond- 
ness, what promises results so valuable* With regard 
to the bles9ings of the gospel, this natural tendency of 
the human mind is couatencfted by a tendency not less 
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natural, and a]aa ! iiot less powerful, the tendency to 
dUrelieh what is spiritual and holy. The eternal life 
which the gospel offers is of this description. If it 
were otherwise ; if it consisted in mere deliverance 
from sorrows and sufferings, from physical evils, from 
the penal consequences of sin, apart altogether from 
the implantation and exercise of spiritual principles and 
hofy .affections, and a state of heart to relish pure and 
heavenly joys, to delight in God, and in the hope of 
perfect likeness to him and communion with him in a 
sinless world ;^.the illusion referred to might operate 
in this as in other cases, and operate with a force 
corresponding to the superior greatness of the offered 
benefit. And in so far as salvation does consist in 
deliverance from the woes of earth and safety from the 
pains of hell, the illusion requires to be guarded against. 
But when with this is connected, as an equally essen* 
tial part oi the life revealed in the gospel, and bestow- 
ed by its gracious Author, the very character and state 
of heart just described — there is a counteraction to 
the danger ; because, the very principle which enables 
us duly to estimate, and cordially to relish, spiritual 
blessings, is itself the life begun in the soul, of which 
the heavenly perfection is the object of Christian hope. 
We might naturally be credulous of a testimony, that 
offered us a full and etemfd deliverance from all phy- 
sicsl evils :-^ut we are naturally no less mcredulous 
of a testimony, which announces its purpose to he the 
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purifying of the heart, and which inyolyes the requisi- 
tion to " crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts;" 
which offers no deliverance from sufferings hut in con- 
nexion with deliverance from sin, no happiness that is 
not indissoluhly associated with holiness. Experience 
sadly and abundantly proves that the incredulity is 
incomparably the stronger of the two forces. And 
when we have really learned to estimate highly a life 
that consists of such blessings, we have, in the very 
fact of our having learned its value, an evidence of the 
possession of its principles. 

If, in " knowing that we have eternal life," we have 
an enlightened and satisfying perception that the peace 
with God which we enjoy is a peace of which the 
ground is, at all points, in perfect harmony with the 
glory of the divine character, not abating one jot of 
the purity of his holiness, or the inflexibility of his 
justice, of the spiritual and comprehensive perfection 
of his law, or of the high and indispensable claims of 
his moral government, — but, on the contrary, *' magni- 
fying all, and making all honourable :" — ^if in " know- 
ing that we have eternal life," we have experience in 
ourselves of new principles of holy living to which we 
were previously strangers, — ^new affections and desires, 
or rather, affections and desires after new objects, 
spiritual, heavenly, divine, — in the pursidt of which 
sin is mortified, and the world placed under our feet, 
and the grand end of our existence is felt to be ** to 
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glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever:" — ^if, in 
*< knowing that we have eternal life," we are resting 
our hope of the '* life to come" on a foundation that 
hears to have the full blaze of the light of God thrown 
upon it, and to be *^ searched and tried" in that light ; 
and feel at the same time, in ourselves, that this '< life 
to come" is only the consummation of tljat which is 
already begun in us by the truth and Spirit of God, — 
that Spirit who is himself, in his saving influences, the 
earnest of the promised immortality of bliss,^-4ind 
that such is the present happiness resulting from the 
principles of the spiritual life in our souls, as to make 
us sensible that we need nothing more than the sinless 
perfection of their exercise to render us thoroughly 
blessed : — if all this be necessarily included in our 
*^ knowing that we have eternal life," — surely in air 
this there is evidence, substantial and satisfactory evi- 
dence, of the truth of the gospel ; evidence by which 
our faith may receive additional and strong confirma- 
tion, without our incurring any just charge of enthu- 
siasm. It is sound, rational, and conclusive. 

In 1 John V. 10, it is said — <^ He that believeth on 
the Son of God hath the witness in himself." — It ought 
to be observed, that the word which, in this and the 
adjacent verses, is variously rendered witness, and wit' 
nessed, testimony and testified^ and r«cor^, is in the 
original the same: so that verses 9— -12 might be 
translated thus:— "If we receive the testimony of 
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men, tbe tesdnony of God is greater : for diis is the 
tettimoDy of God, wh»^ he bath testified of his Son. 
He tbst believeth on the Son of God hath the tesd- 
mony in himself : he thsrt beliereth not Crod, hath made 
him a liar, because he beliereth not the testimony that 
God balh testified of bis Son. And this is the testi- 
mony, that God haCb given to ns eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son/'— I am far from proposing such a 
translation, as one at all admissible according to the 
idiomatic proprieties of onr langaage ; but mention it, 
merely to make tbe observation of some interpretetv 
intelligible to the English reader. Tlieydlege that 
the words — ** He that befieveA on the Son of God 
hath tbe testimony in Inmseff,'* mean simply that the 
bdiever has tke tnOk or dodrine of God abiding in 
bim. Now this is certunly fme, and the same state- 
naent, in other terms, is freqnent in the scriptures. This 
Mune apostle, for example, in a preceding part of the 
same epistle, says— -*^ Let that therefore abide in you 
which ye have heard from the beginning : if that which 
ye bare heard from tbe beginning shall remain in you, 
ye also sfaaK continue in the Son and in the Father." 
Yet it is evident that John means by the expression, 
not tbe testimony considered simply in itself, but the 
testimony considered ag eontaining in ii^ and bringing 
with iiy evidence ofUt being firom God, This is clear 
from Terse 9r ^ If we receive the testimony of men, 
the testimony of God is greater;" where the point in 
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comparison is not the thing testified, but the cre^t 
due to the testifier : — the import of the words being, 
not that what is testified by God is greater (although 
this is also tme,) than any thing testified by man ; bnt 
that the credit due to God as a witness is greater than 
the credit dne to man as a witness ; that what He 
testifies onght to be received with infinitely more im- 
plicit confidence. When, therefore, in this connexion, 
it is added, ** He that belieyeth on the Son of God 
hath the testimony in himself,** the meaning must be, 
not merely that he has ^ truth testified in his mind, 
abstractedly from every consideration of its origin and 
its evidence, — but that he has it there, as the testimony 
cf Gody evincing itself in his awn experience to be divine. 
He has received it as divine ; and he has it in himself 
as proved to be so. The testimony stands connected 
with the evidence of its original ; and the apostle's ex- 
pression evidently implies that the believer has both in 
himself, — the truth, associated with its evidence, — the 
truth, as its own witness. It dwells in him, with all 
its self-evidencing power. It " effectually worketh in 
him," approving itself, in his own consciousness, as ^*^the 
power of God unto his salvation :" — and in this he 
has evidence of its £vinity, such as no reasonings, 
however subtle, can shake, and of which no adversary, 
however powerfdl, can deprive him. In his soul and 
conscience he knows that ** God is in that testimony 
of a truth." This divine and divinely audienticated 
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testimony dwells in bim : — and, while it is the foun- 
tain of his peace and joy, and the firm basis of his 
hopes, it is the principle of his pro^essi^e purity in 
heart, and obedient subjection in life. His experience 
establishes his faith. He <* knows** by it " that he has 
eternal life ;" and he " believes" — continues to believe 
— " on the Name of the Son of God." 

There are many things which present themselves as 
suitable to be said, in closing such a subject. I cannot, 
however, enlarge ; and the practical complexion of the 
latter pu*ts of the discussion renders it the less neces- 
sary that I should. Amongst the readers of this 
little work, there may be, in greater or smaller pro- 
portions, three classes, to each of whom I may address 
a few parting words. They are the confidenty the 
diffidenty and the careless. 

1. To the first of these classes I would say — I have 
no objections to confidence. The Bible speaks of it 
as the believer s privilege. I have no objection to its 
rising to assurance, to full assurance, — to its even 
assuming this form at the very outset, and main- 
taining it to the end of the course ; inasmuch as we 
have seen it to be the gi-acious design of God that his 
people should " know that they have eternal life ;" — 
and the case is quite conceivable, — nay more, what- 
ever there may be in believers themselves to hinder its 
being uniformly realized, there is not only nothing in 
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tk word of God to prerent it| Imt every iJitiig tn 
wirraat and produce it^— of . so clear and simple a 
perceptioii, and so strong and stedfiut a beHef, being 
ebtaincd from the Teiy first, and oomanned e^er after- 
wards, of tlie freeness and fnlaess of the grace of God 
in Christ, as shall keep the believer in the scrip- 
tural enjoyment of unshaken confidence to the last. 
It is not the fault of God or of his gospel, that it ie 
not always thus. It is in neither that we are strait*- 
ened, bat in onrselyes. — ^It will be well for the confi- 
dent, howerer, to attend to the three following simple 
inqnuies.— *1. Are you sure your confidence is resting 
on the tme foundation,-— on the grauine apostolic 
gospel,-— the simple testimony of God concerning his 
Son ? — on the finished work of Jesus, held forth in 
that testimony as the* diving approved and therefore 
only ground of acceptance for sinners ? Many, you 
must be well aware, have had confidence in error. 
See then that your foundation be right* This is the 
first concern. If this be wrong, all is wrong. £x»- 
mine weU the divine record, which reveals the ground 
of hope with all simplicity, requiring only simplicity on 
the sinner's part to understand it ; and see that your 
confidence be founded in the truth. — Then, sup- 
posing your conceptions of the gospel to be according 
to the simplicity of apostolic statement, let me ask 
you — 2. Is your confidence humble f You may 
fancy it hardly necessary to ask such a question, after 

H 
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yoa hare said that yonr confidence rests ezclnsiTely 
on the finished work of the Jnst One. Be it so. All 
I wish you to rememher is, that if ,it really do rest 
there, it will be hnmble ; and that the humble-minded 
character of yonr confidence is one of the eyidencee 
that this is indeed its foundation. But I have knowji 
persons, who hare eridently prided themselres in their 
simple views of the tmth ; who have made a right- 
eousness of their clear notions ; who, instead of living 
in a habitually lowly dependence on what the tmth 
reveals, have plumed themselves on their emancipation 
from the enthralling mysticism of humaa systems, and 
have looked down, with a cold-hearted superdlionsness, 
on all who, in their statements of the gospel, have not 
come fiilly up to their standard. Yes : I have known 
such persons ; — pharisaical foes of pharisaism ; utter- 
ing, in the spirit of the pharisee, the language of the 
publican ; humbling themselves in words, with a con- 
scious self-elation at their humbling themselves so 
well ; professing to trust exclusively in the righteous- 
ness of Christ, but secretly, and unavowedly to them- 
selves, confiding in their very zeal for the exclusion of 
their own ; in one word, '^ trusting in themselves that 
they are riffhi and despising others,"— -a description of 
character within a syllable of the pharisee's in expres- 
sion, and quite as little remote from it in principle and 
state of mind. Those who have been taught by the 
grace of God to build their hopes on the work of 
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Christ alone, had need to be on their guard against 
the encroachment of such a spirit. If the confidence 
they enjoy be genuine, they will, I repeat, hold it, 
huiMy ; with a deep and self-abasing consciousness 
that they owe their simple and cheering yiews of the 
gospel not to themselves but to the Spirit of God, that 
they are debtors for every thing to sovereign mercy ; 
and with a melting tenderness of compassion and of 
prayer for all who are building on any other founda- 
tion, — who are betaking themselves to any refuges of 
lies,— or who, from the want, whencesoever arising, of 
a clear apprehension of the simplicity of the gospel, 
are involved ia the gloom of despondency, and *< go 
mourning without the sun/' The assurance which 
allows its possessor to glory over such, is destitute of 
one of the most essential characteristics of scriptural 
confidence; it wants humility. I ask you— 3. Is your 
confidence a holy confidence ? I mean, is it a confi- 
dence in union with practical religion ? Is it associ- 
ated with << denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and living soberly, righteously, and godly?" — ^with 
'* cleansing yourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, and perfecting holiness in the fear of God?" 
If it be not : if it be connected with sin and 
worldliness ; — although not, it may be, with the open 
indulgence of vice, yet with conformity to the world 
in its vanities and follies, its gueties and thoughtless 
pleasures ; as if yon thought religion, instead of consisting 
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in the spiritual and holy influence of those (firine trnths, 
ef which the fidth is intended ** to deliver you from thb 
present evil world," lay in the mere holding of a specs- 
ktiFO opinion, the adoption of which brought with it 
the privilege of worldly indulgence :«— if such be the 
character of your confidence, such iiss earthly and 
secular associations and tendencies, yon may call it by 
the scriptural designatum ni ^<the assurance itf £uth," 
but I say again, it is the assurance ef presumptien. 
The whole word of God disowns it. It is not a 
plant of grace, but a weed of corruption. It is not 
from heaven, but from hell ; not from the Spirit of 
light, but from the Prince of darkness* Jesus ^* gave 
himself for our sins, that he might deliver us from this 
present evil world, according to the will of God and 
our Father:" — ^gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works." 

2. To the second class of persons, the d^ffUknt^ I 
would say: let it be well considered, whence your 
want of confidence arises. So far from disapproving 
of diffidence, when considered as meaning self-distrust 
or self-jealousy, I would apply to it the words of Solo« 
mon— p-^^ Blessed is the man that fearetfa always/'-r- 
But there is a desponding diffidence, which wonden 
at the cheerful confidence of others, while it is itself 
the offspring of obscure conceptions, or unbelieving 
suspicion^y of the freenesa and fulness of gospel gcacek 
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Yoa may be lookmg too much to younelvety and too 
fitUe to Christ, — It would be uneaBOiiable to enter 
largely into this interesting field ; nor do I feel myself 
at liberty to do so, haying recently gone into it at con* 
mderable length in another pnblicalioa.* Bat a little 
I mnst say. Let me remind my desponding readenii 
dien, that the gospel is the ^ gospel of peace ;" tibat it is 
^ good tidings of great joy \' vbA that die communis 
cation of peace and joy mnst therefore be one of the 
Tery purposes of its proclamation to sinners. Why 
should good news be sent us, but to make us happy ? 
There is no presumption, then, you must at once 
perceive, in a sinner's peace, when it is << peace with 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ :"— 4here is no 
presumption in a sinner's joy, when he ** rejoices in 
Christ Jesus, baring no confidence in the flesh,"— -<< when 
he ''joys in God, through Jesus Christ, by whom he has 
received the reconciliation." The possession of such 
peace and joy is no more than the fulfilment of the 
very end of God in the mission and work of Ins Son. 
And how is it to be retained? I answer, by stedfi»t 
<< looking unto Jesus." This is the only legitimato, and 
it is, in the nature of things, the only reasonable way 
to find and to keep it.-T-When the mariner is overtaken 
by the perilous tempest, what imparts to his mind con- 
fidence and tranquillity? Doeshelook forth atthefury of 



* Sermons. The reference is especially to those on 1 John 
iv. 18. « Perfect love casteth oat fear.'* 



the ravingstorm, and, in order toenjoy peace and a sense 
of secnrity, set himself to examine the state of his own 
feelings about it ? No. He examines the tightness of 
his Tessel, the firmness of its timbers, the completeness 
of its tackling, and its sea-worthy structure : he calls 
to mind the storms it has already weathered, the fear- 
ful seas which it has come through in safety. — And 
how does the landsman quiet his fears, when he feels 
his dwelling tremble before the beating blast? To listen 
to the roaring of the wind, and brood over his own 
feelings, would only sink his spirit the more. He 
thinks of the rock on which his house is founded, and 
looks at the thickness, and strength, and tried stability 
of its massy walls.^-Thus should we do. We must 
find our peace and security and joy, in surveying the 
sufficiency of the foundation on which our hopes are 
built,-^not shifting sand, but solid rock, — the founda- 
tion of which Jehovah himself hath said — *< Behold I 
lay in Zion, for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious comer-stone, a sure foundation ; and he that 
believeth on him shall not be ashamed." 

You will tell me, perhaps, that your affections are 
not as they ought to be : — ^they are so cold, so dead, 
so inadequate to the extent of your obligations and the 
merits and claims of their object,^-and altogether you 
are conscious of such failures, that-*— how can you have 
peace? — To those, then, who speak thus (and many such 
there are) I would say, not in scorUi but with all 
affection: 
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First : Remember, that the exercise of your affec- 
tions towards Christ is not to be your justifying right- 
eonsness ; — ^no, nor any part of it. It is not to be, in 
any degree whatever, the ground of your hope towards 
God. It is HE who is the cibfect of your faith and love 
that constitutes that ground, even Christ himself, 
in his perfect righteousness and atoning blood. — See, 
then, that you keep these things distinct ; for many 
have, perhaps unconsciously, confounded them, and, by 
confounding them, have been <* led into darkness and 
not into light.'' 

Secondly: Although love to Christ is the effect and 
evidence of faith, so that there is no faith where there 
is no love,-.-! hope you never will come to think of 
yourselves, that you love him nfficienitly ; with a love 
at all adequate to his deswts, or to your own obliga- 
tions :-^for while you live on earth, this will never be 
true; and even in heaven itself, although your heart 
shall be as fall of love as it can hold, yet, when measured 
by the deserts of its object, even such love will ever be far 
beneath them; for these deserts are infinite, and the love 
which would be a suitable return for them would require 
to be exercised by an infinite mind : — a created soul, how- 
ever enlarged and however holy, can never contain it. 
. ^I trust, moreover, that you will never cease to fear 
lest your love should cool, exposed as it is, in this 
world, to BO many refrigeratory influences. The very 
fear of not loving arises from love, and from an impres- 
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MOD of the high daimi if ito Abject ; and lliis deaerip- 
tioB of aelf-jealonaf ia indnded in the saying before 
cttedy '< Blasaed is the mbo that lieareth always/' 

Thinify : Haw is it that the aifectioiis are to be 
excited, and maintained in livafy exercise, towards ^leir 
plgectB ?-<--How are they elemted and inTigarated to* 
wwds an earthly object ? Ia it by sitting down to mnse 
on how yon haFe felt in lamer times, or^how yon are 
lieeling now ? No : at is by thinking of yonr friend ; 
by recollectiDg in your own mind, and recounting to 
others, hb yarious excellencies,— every thing in him 
and idbMit Um, thai; is fitted to attract, and fix, and 
atneegthen attachment. So should it be in regard to 
your heavenly friend. It is not by brood&ag over the 
etate of your own minds and hearts, that your love to 
Mkm is to be confirmed and animated : — it is by ** look- 
ing unto Jesua,''*-by thinking of him, reading of him, 
speaking of inm, pausing him ; by dwelling en his love 
to yoUf Bather than on f^ottn to i&tm; and above all, let 
me say, by actively serving him, in all the dnties of 
life* Yonr great error lies in making happy Inanea 
and feelinga too much ysonr ob^ed^ or aim. Bat ** I 
am wdl persuaded, that, speaking generally, they wUl 
he found to enjoy audi frames nsost habitually, who 
think least abont tbenu The true way to the posses- 
tion oi them is, not setting them up before us as the ob- 
ject to which our endeavours are to lie directed, but 
living a life of operative faith npen the Son of God, 
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iwting with finnness and edmpHcity on his fini«hed 
work, and under the inflnenoe of hnmble gratitude and 
We to Ih8 name, constantly and diligently doing his 
will, and promoting his glory ?" Follow this course, 
and '*the joy of the Lord will be your strength." If 
you eonrt assurance and follow after comfortable 
frames, as the objects of direct pursuit, doing what 
you can to produce them in your minds, you are not 
likely to find them. But <* look unto Jesus'' — not in 
the way of mere indolent contemplation, but as the 
ground of your hopes, the source of your happiness, 
your motive to active duty, and your example in the 
performance of it ; and they will come spontaneously. 
Fcmrtkfy: All our self-^inquiry, if conducted on 
right principles, will lead us to Jesus, When you 
bring yourselves to the test of God's law, and perceive 
and feel that, when tried by that standard, there is no- 
thing for you but despair, what riieuld be the effect, 
but to << shut you up" the more to Him, as your only 
refuge and your only hope ? — And when yon try your- 
selves by the Bible description of the Christian char- 
acter, and are still conscious (as who is not ?) of sad 
and mul^lied deficiencies ; let this operate in two 
ways :— -let it deepen still fardier your humble impres- 
sion of your need of his propitiatory blood and abound- 
ing mercy ; convincing you that even the character of 
the renewed nature, in any stage of its advancementy 
unll never do for you to stand ii^ before God r-^-and 

h2 
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let it impart to your minds a still livelier sense of the 
value of his Name, as your plea at the throne of grace^ 
for that divine influence which is needful, to enlighten 
what is dark, to supply what is wanting, to correct 
what is erroneous, to purify what is corrupt, to spirit- 
ualize what is earthly, to elevate what is depressed, to 
invigorate what is weak, to confirm what is unstable, 
to keep you from temptation, and to deliver you from 
evil. — And as to your experience, — what is the use 
you should make of it ? Are you to trust in it ? No ; 
but only to draw from it encouragement to return to 
the source from which it was derived. If it was legi- 
timate and scriptural, that source was Christ. The 
Holy Spirit makes Christ the spring of all that he 
acknowledges as christian experience ; and then, keep- 
ing the believing soul still to one point, makes that 
experience the attraction back to Christ. 

3. There may be some, who, prompted by curiosity 
or by various other motives, may read these pages, 
that are careless about their own interest in the impor- 
tant matters discussed in them. — I call them important. 
Who will dispute it ? Their importance is unuttera- 
ble. Yet, while every sound judgment assents to this ; 
alas I with what listlessness they are generally regarded ! 
Men hear, and sometimes read, discussions about eter- 
nal life, as if it were a matter in which they had no 
personal concem,-«-a mere theme for disputatious the- 
olo^ans, and Sunday declaimers. What is said about 
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it is often listened to with incomparably less interest 
than is discovered respecting any of the trivial every- 
day concerns of thb world's accommodation, — Bnt let. 
me beseech you, my careless reader, with affectionate 
solicitude, not officially but as a friend, to recollect 
the solemn fact, a fiwt which you can neither gainsay 
nor alter, — ^that you are in possession of an existence 
that is never to end ; and that the present life is the 
time for settling the question, whether this eternal 
existence is to be to you an eternity of happiness or 
of woe I The very posmbUUy of this alternative de- 
pending on your present transitory and precarious life, 
should make you serious and in earnest. Yet, are 
you not attending to and settling, every day, questions 
of this world's personal, domestic, commerdal, and 
political economy, while you are leaving uninvestigated 
and undecided inquiries relative to that never-ending 
state on which every instant you know not but you 
may enter? To-morrow itself, on which you are 
reckoning as a part of your present life, may to you 
be a part not of time but of eternity — a fixed and im- 
mutable eternity ! Are you, then, acting wisely ? — 
are you acting consistently with that reason^ which is 
•your boasted distinction from the brute creation ? — 
Yet, while living thus, you may be professing to believe 
the Bible to be God's word. Surely you cannot be in 
earnest. It must be profession only. If you really 
believed it to be from God, you never oould trifle as 
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yea do with its contents. To profeis tbit bdii^ «ad 
tbiu to trifle, is, yon nmst be aensible, the most open 
and flagrant insult to its difine Author ; an insult, 
such as you yonrselFos would not bear from a fellow* 
creaturew-— And if yon really knew and believed the 
contents of this divine record^ you could not remun 
as you are, careless about the eternal results which it 
brings before you, and of which it assures you with 
suck equal fidelity of denunciation and promise. The 
question, who have and who have not eternal life, b a 
question decided in this Book with the most unwaver- 
ing erplicitness. There is no dubiety left haagiag 
over it : — <^ He that hath the Son hath life ; and he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not life/' «< The 
leather loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
his hand: he that believeth on the Son hath ever* 
lasting life ; he that bdieveth not the Son, shall not see 
life, but ike wrath of God alndeth on him :" ^ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee. Except a man be bom again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God/' — These dedans 
tions stand on record in this Book. You cannot be 
wise in treatiog them with lightness, till you have 
carefully examined and deliberately set aside, as prov- 
ed to be futile, all the evidence of its divine originaJ. 
They are interesting te all :«*-they are intorestiQg te 
you. Be not satisfied even with attending to a dis- 
cussion such as that te which this little treatise relates, 
.and giving aspecuktive decision on one side or other 
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of the argument. Bring the question, the all-impor- 
tant question, home, Have I eternal life ? That 
you should have this life is to you of infinite and ever- 
lasting moment :^-.that you should Imow that you have 
it, is of as great consequence to your true happiness 
in time as the other is to your blessedness in eternity. 
May God in mercy lead you to both the possession 
and the knowledge, by leading you to Obrist I 
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ESSAY II, 



ON THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT, AND 
UNIVERSAL PARDON. 



The forgiveness of sins, which I consider as the lead- 
ing and introductory hlesung of aU that are included 
in salvation, is one whose general nature there can be 
no difficulty to understand. It is the full and ever- 
lasting remission of guilt ; that is, such a pardon as 
cancels its entire amount, leaving no charge standing 
to the account of the sinner, — and such a pardon, as 
shall never be recalled, so as to leave him agun expos- 
ed to condemnation.— These two attributes oi fulness 
and perpetuity are essential to its real value. 

When Jehovah pardons, he pardons not partially, 
but completely. The act of indemnity includes trans- 
gressions of all descriptions and of all degrees, — degrees 
both of intrinsic turpitude and of drcnmstantial aggra- 
vation. His pardoning mercy 

*\ Blots out all past offences quite, 
Nor bean one fault in mind.** 

Its language is— '^ Though your sins be as scarlet, 
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they shall be white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool/* *< Who is a God,*' 
says the prophet, "Vike unto thee, who pardoneth 
iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of the rem- 
nant of his heritage ? he retaineth not his anger for 
ever, because he delighteth in mercy. He will turn 
again; he will have compassion upon us ; he will sub- 
due our iniquities ; and thou wilt cast all their sins 
into the depths of the sea.*'* The completeness of 
the pardon is necessary, to render it of any real worth. 
It is true, indeed, that even partial forgiveness we 
must conceiye to mitigate punishment, and therefore 
to be so fiar a benefit ; since it cannot be, that a smaller 
measure of guilt should infer the same condemnation 
as a greater. But oh I when we think of the intrinsic 
enormity of every sin, considered as a violation of su- 
preme authority, a base requital of infinite goodness, 
a hateful offence against unspotted purity, and a dar- 
ing defiance of omnipotent vengeance, — ^when we 
think what every sin deserves, as comprehending in it 
all these elements of evil, — we feel that a partial for- 
giveness will not suffice. If any of our trespasses 
were to be left standing against us in the records of 
divine justice, we must perish ; and perdition, even in 
its lowest measures, will not be lightly estimated by 
any justly reflecting mind. But it is our happiness, 

* Micah vii. 18, 19. 
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tbftt the f<tfgiv«iie89 rev«ded by the gospel is full for- 
givwoQBs* It cancels all. It erases eyerj trespass. 
It puts iBto the lips of the happy recipkiit of the bless* 
iag the triumphaot chdlenge, ^' Who shall lay amy 
THING to the diarge of God's elect ?" 

And not less important and essential is its perpe' 
tuU^. This attribute of dirine forgiveness is finely 
expressed in the terms of New Corenant pronise-<-«*^ I 
will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their 
sins and their iniquities will I remember no moreJ'*'^ 
I need hardly observe, that this is not to be under- 
stood literally. No i the divine omwscience indudes 
in it a perfect unerring remembrance of all the past. 
It is one of the wonders of Deity, every attempt to 
conceive of which baffles and overwhelms us, that he 
FORGETS NOTHING I Each of US finds it impossible 
to retain any thing like an accurate recollection of his 
own thoughts, and words, and actiims, for even a sin- 
gle day. But to the infinite mind these is present the 
history of every individual of all the milliona of the 
world's population for nearly six thousand year%-p4b 
history comprehmading in each ease, all thai has been 
thought, or felt, or said, or done by him, every moment 
of his life,— »aad that too in perfect order and cifcnm- 
stantial accuracy, without the slightest intermixture or 
confusion I Well may we exclaim, '* S«eh knowledge 

* Hek viU. IS. 



19 t^ vroAdi^iil for uf; it is bigb, we cannot ttlain 
unto it r* But 80 it «iiiat be s ■ olc e we might aak 
the <pMtion» md be unftble to give it ft aatiB&ctory 
8a9wer, *< H^w diali God judge the world ?"-^The 
divine Being s << noi remmbmnff' is only a strong ez- 
pression for bis never reodSing, as grounds of judieial 
cbarge and sevtenoe, the sins which be has pardoned. 
^ His gifts And calling are,'' in this as in other respects^ 
<< wiiboat repentanoew" His asswraace to all whom he 
fcigives is, ^' I have bhUed oui as a thick cloud thy 
transgressioas, and as a cloud thy sins/' 

This property of perpetuity is also essential to the 
value of tibe bleising, aftd to the satisfaction and peace 
of those who enjey it. Hov heartless, how (fisteact^ 
i(Dg wtmld be the most distant surmiae, that, notwith* 
Btandbg the presest forgiveness, the time might here- 
after come, when Grod should change his mind, should 
recede from the engagements of bis covenant, riionld 
bring our sins again to remonbrance, should reverse 
the sentence from pardon to condemnation, from 
mercy to wiuth ! But tiius it shall not*— thus it eanrwi 
be. The foigiveness is Uiat of an uncfaa^;ing God. 
He ^^ reateth in his lorve." He ke^ sacred his promise. 
The act of pardon is written on indestructible mate- 
rials, which the fires of a burning world shall not con- 
sume. The sentence of condemnation has been can- 
celled with blood, which no chemistry can ever dis- 
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charge. ** There is therefore now no condemnatioit 
to them who are in Christ Jeans." 

I have said, that the sentence of condemnation has 
heen cancelled with hlood. This leads me to notice, 
very briefly, the ground of foigiFenees. — ^Nothing can 
be revealed with greater plainness and explicitness than 
this. It is the atonement of Christ. The bless- 
ing, indeed, is represented, sometimes more generally 
as being in or through Christ, and sometimes more 
i^cifically as in or through his blood. The sentiment 
is of frequent occurrence in both fonns. In the first or 
more general form, it occurs in such texts as these : — ^' Be 
it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins :''* " Neither is there salvation in any other ; for 
there is no other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved :"'\ << To wit, that 
God was in (or by) Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them.":^ 
—Of the latter or more specific fonn, the following 
are instances : — '< Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through fiaith in 
his hlood "§ <<In whom'' ("the Beloved,") « we 
have redemption trough his bloodf the foigiveness of 

* Acts xiii. 38. f Acts Iv. 12. \ 2 Cor. v. 19. 

§ Rom. ill. 24^ 25. 



sinB) according to the riches of his grace :"* — " The 
blood of Jesus Christ, God's Sod, cleanseth ns from 
all sin :"!—<< It was therefore necessary that the pat- 
terns of things in the heavens should be purified with 
these ; but the heavenly things themselves with better 
sacrifices than these. For Christ is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, which are the 
figures of the true; but into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us : nor yet that he 
should offer himself often, as the high priest entereth 
into the holy place every year with blood of others ; 
(For then must he often have suffered since the foun- 
dation of the world ;) but now once in the end of the 
world hath he appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself :*'j: << For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins. 
Wherefore, when he cometh into the world, he saith, 
sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a body 
hast thou prepared me : in burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices for sin thou hast had no pleasure : Then said I, Lo, 
I come (in the volume of the book it is written of me) 
to do thy will, O God. Above, when he said. Sacri- 
fice, and offering, and burnt-offerings, and offering for 
sin, thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein ; 
(which are offered by the law ;) Then said he, Lo, I 
come to do thy will, O God. He taketh away the 

* £ph. i. 7. t 1 John L 7. ^ Heb. ix. SS— 86. 
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first, that he may establish the second. By the which 
will we are sanetified, through the offering of the body 
of Jesus Christ once for all. And every priest 
standelli daily ministering, and offering oftentimes the 
same sacrifices, which can never tdce away sins : but 
this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for 
ever sat down on the right hand of God.''* 

The plain meaning of these and many similar pas- 
sages is, that sin is forgiven to men on the gronnd of 
the atonement of Christ. There is no making any 
thing else of them, nor of the general strain of the 
scriptures on the same subject, but by a process of 
torturing criticism, before which no terms, in any 
language, howev^ select and explicit, could possibly 
stand.— It is of great importance, however, that we 
have right conceptions of the nature and design of 
atonement. It has by its adversaries been slanderously 
misrepresented, and by still more, perhaps, it has been 
thoughtlessly misunderstood,— «b if by means of it 
some diange had been effected in the divine character, 
— 4n if love had been produced towards sbners in the 
bosom of Deity; love which had not been there before, 
— ^merciful kindness taking the place of wrathful vin- 
dictiveness. But every idea of change in God is 
blasphemous. There can be no new princ^le intro- 
duced into his character. It is immutably the same, 

* Heb. X. 4^19. 
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-^''withoatvuiablenew or shadow of taniiqgp.'' Ithao 
been from eternity what it is new; a&d what it is now 
it shall to eternity continue. The atonement has na 
T^ard to the produatUm of love^ bnt simply to the 
mod^ of Us easpreasmm. It is not the canse^ bnt the 
effect of love; not its origin, but its manifestation. 
This is the li§^ in which the Scriptufes clearly place 
it : — " God so lored the world, Aat he gaire fan oaly 
b^otten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish, bat haire everlastiiig life :"-**< Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved ns, and 
sent his Son to be the propitialioB for onr sins:'' 
^^« When we were yet without strength, in dna time 
Christ died for the nngodly. For scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die ; yet peradventure for a 
good man some weald even dare to die. But God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.''^ 

They, howev^, appear to be also in error, who con- 
ceive of the atonement as scdely and simply an eiliibi- 
tion of love. That love is displayed in it,— a love which 
«< in height and depth, and breadth and length, passeth 
knowledge," — infinite love, — ^is a delightful truth. 
It is displayed both in the providing of a propitiation 
at all, and still more in the wonderful nature of the 
propitiation provided. Bnt, notwithstanding this, the 

* John iii. 16. 1 Joha iv. 10. Rom. y. 6—8. 
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relying en lliat blood wfaiek ^ desMelh from aU ma/* 
to indalge despair. — I profeas myself decidedly hos- 
tHe to every limitation of the atonement in this view-« 
tlial; is, either with r^;ard to its snffieieney for aD, or 
with regsffd to the warrant which all hare, on the 
grotmd of it, to look for forgiveness and salvation— -1 
have ever entertained an irreeondlable aversion to the 
views of those expositors, who speak of the atonement 
as being Jbr Ihe elect in such a sense, as to have been 
an exact eqmvetient for the pumshment doe to the sins 
of the chosen number, and no more ; so that if more 
had been to be saved, more must have been snffsred 
by the Substitute, and if fewer, less. My objectikms 
to this view of the doctrine are such as these : 

1. It appeare to me utterly irreconcilable with any 
correct and conmstent views of the infinite worth cf 
ihe Redeemer* e Mcrifiee, — The union of the Divine 
and human natures imparted to it this infinite worth ; 
infinite, because divine. Fut every system which 
proceeds upon the principle of its rising or falling in 
its amount of value, according as the substitute suffers 
for more or for fewer — ^for a larger or a smaller aggre- 
gate of guHt — is altogether at variance with this.— 
That cannot be unlimited in value,, which is capable 
of increase or diminution. 

2. If this pitiful process of commercial reckoning 
were admitted, — then the perdition or eternal suffer- 
ings of all mankind would have been a greater mani- 
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festation of the divine righteoosness and abhorrence oi 
sin, than the Bafferings of the Soo of God. For, it is 
evidenty more wodd have been endured : and if the 
display of justice is to be calculated upon this princi- 
ple,— to be estimated by the amount of actual suffer- 
ingy^-4iow can the inference be evaded ? It will not 
repel it to remind me that Jesus was a divine person. 
It is most true. But it is also true, that if this con^ 
sideration is taken into the account, it makes the value 
of his sacrifice unlimited, and therefore proves too much 
for the hypothesis of exact equivalent ; a hypothesis, 
of which the principle is, a limited amount of suffering 
for a limited amount of sin ; so that, in truth, the only 
intelligible use of the connexion of the divine nature 
with the human, must have been, to enable the human 
to sustain the allotted quantum of suffering. 

3. The hypothesis renders the salvation of any be- 
sides the elect a natureU imposnbiUi^. We are accus- 
tomed to say, and we say truly and scriptuzally, to 
sinners of mankind, that if they are not saved, the 
fault is entirely their own, lying solely in their own 
unwillingness to have the salvation offered them, or to 
accept it. on the tef*ms on which it is presented. But 
on the supposition of limitation in the atonement, this 
is not the case. There is, indeed, indisposition on their 
part ; and it is their sin. But if the atonement be 
limited in its smfiiciency, it is, in the nature of the 
thing, absurd and contradictory so much as to imagine 

I 
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any, beyond the number to the amount of whose 
sins it is restricted, deriving any benefit from it. Ta 
call on any others to believe in Christ for salvation, is 
to call them, in as far as they are concerned, to believe 
in a non-entity. There would be nothing in the Savi- 
our for them. They are excluded by the limitation of 
the remedy. For them to seek salvation would be to 
seek an impossibility. Were they ever so desirous of 
it, they could not obtain it; for the impossibility 
would, in this case, arise, not from their own impo- 
tence, — (their moral impotence, which is the same thing 
as their proud and unholy aversion, and constitutes 
their guilt,) — ^but from the very nature and constitution 
of the plan of redemption. If the atonement made has* 
been equivalent to only a limited amount of sin, and 
if atonement be necessary to forgiveness, — ^then beyond 
the limited amount, no sin can possibly be forgiven. 
There is no provision for it. 

4. This being the case, it will be difficult, on sudr 
a h3rpotheBis, to vindicate, in any way, the sincerity 
of those divine addresses by which sinners universally 
are called upon to believe and be saved. If there do 
Rotexist, in the atonement or propitiation made, what 
has* appropriately been termed vsi objective sufficiency 
for all — ^there really exists no ground on which sinners 
in general caii be invited to trust. Such invitation 
becomes no better than a tantalizing of perishing crea- 
tures, with the offer of. what has no existeiice. lliere 
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is nothiDg which it is, iirthe nature of the thing, poasi* 
hie for them to receive, unless a new atonement were 
to he made. There is no fund from which their debts 
can he p^d- They are invited to a feast ; hut there 
is no provision made for them. They are called to 
the wells of salvation ; hut to them they are '< wells 
without water.*' An all-sufficient Saviour, be- 
comes, in addressing sinners indiscriminately, a desig* 
nation destitute of truth, a mere *^ great swelling word 
of vanity." 

5« The hypothesis, in the view which it gives of the 
substitution and work of Christ, takes nothing into 
the account but the deteri of the sinner. It balances 
a certain proportion of deserved punishment on the 
part of the transgressor, by a corresponding proportion 
of vicarious suffering on the part of the atoning substi- 
tute, — a proportion, which increasies or diminishes, 
according to the number of sinners, and consequently 
according to the number and the magnitude of sins, 
for which the substitute endures it. It appears to be 
entirely forgotten, that there is another party,*— -a 
party, whose claims are infinitely superior in impor- 
tance to any interests of the sinning creature ; — ^it ap- 
pears to be foi^btten, that the glory of God, violated 
by transgression, requires , to be secured, and vindica- 
ted, and displayed, irrespectively of the mere numerical 
amount of simiers and of sins ; — ^that this was, in truth 
the great end of substitution and atonement ;^ — ^and 
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that the question is not one of commutatiTO or com- 
mercial jii8tice,»*what measure of suffering must be 
nndm^one, as an equivalent for the measure of sin to 
be forgiyen,*— how many drops of expiatory blood for 
so many trespasses to be remitted ; — that it has no 
such principle in it of wretched mercantile calculation ; 
that the chief part of it is, what was necessary to give 
such a manifestation of the united glocies of the truth 
and love, the righteousness and mercy, of Jehovah, as 
that the honour of his character and government 
might be fully secured in forgiving and saving sinners ? 
I might, perhaps, have added with truth, that re* 
garding the atonement as piooeeduig on the principle 
«f commutative or commerdal justice, or of the strict 
and proper payment of debt, can hardly be consider- 
ed as leaving room for the subsequent exercise of 
grace, whatever there mi^t be in its original iq»potnt- 
ment ; inasmuch as the payment of a debt by a surety 
Jeaives no mcnre claim, on the part of the creditor, t)ian 
if it had been discbaiged by the debtor himself. The 
parallel, indeed, between the relation of a debtor t* 
his creditor and ihat of a sinner to God, has, in this 
respect as well as in some others, been pressed too 
closely^ — Foi^veness, according to^e uniform state- 
ments of the word of God, is connected with atone- 
ment. But atonement and grace are not, by any 
means, incompatible. Many thmgs, indeed, have been 
said about it, which, were they tnie, would go far, 
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whether those who say them be senrible of it or not, 
to destroy the gracioos nature of the pardon bestowed 
on acconnt of it. I hare no olijections, for example, 
to the cnstomary phrase of dMne JutHee being saHs" 
fied by the atonement ; but still, the phrase requires to 
be scriptnrally ezplamed, I fear there are not a few 
whO| when they use this phrase, have in their minds 
too much of the principle of that particular kind of 
justice to which I have just alluded ; — ^who regard the 
justice of God in the light of a rigid and inexorable 
creditor, demanding to the uttermost farthing the pay* 
ment of what is due to him; and consider the atone- 
ment as, literally and strictly, such a payment of debt 
on our behalf* They are not aware that by such a 
representation they do, in a great measure, exclude 
grace. For, on the principles of commercial justice, 
although there may be grace on the part of the Suiiety 
who comes forward to pay the debt, grace proportion- 
ed to its amount, — ^yet on the part of the creditor to 
whom the payment is made, there is and can be none. 
The act of payment, by whomsoerer made, whether 
by the debtor himself or by his surety, cancels the obli- 
gation, and puts an end to grace. 

But the ^w which we have, very generally and 
briefly, been giving of the nature and ends of the 
atonement, leaves room for grace throughout. It has 
ita origin in grace; and grace continues to characterise 
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«U its results.— It had its origia in grace* Tbe idea 
of divine favour being purehoied by the atonement is 
aot only, as we have seen, inconsistent with right- 
conceptions of the divine character, but it is in itself 
contradictory. Grace or favour cannot be purchased. 
Purchased favour, — fiivour for which a price has been 
paid, becomes justice. And while it is inconsistent with 
itself, it is, as might be anticipated, inconsistent with the 
plainest dictates of Holy Writ. There, as already noticed, 
the atonement appears, not originaiting love, but origi- 
nated by it ; ^ God so loving the world, as to give his 
Son for its salvation." The atonement does.notpur* 
chase grace ; but grace provides the atonement. And 
it provides the atonement for the end before stated,-.— 
namely, to render the farther exercise of grace, in re- 
ceiving, pardoning, sanctifying, and eternally blessing 
sinners, consistent with the honour of tbe divine 
Name, with the glory of Jehovabs character and 
government.^This being its design, grace continues 
to characterise all its results* Forgiveness, though on 
account of the atonement, is still by grace. In Paul's 
mind the two ideas of atonement and grace subsisted, 
without the slightest feeling of incongruity. <<In 
whom" says he, — that is in Christ, << we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, accord- 
ing to. the riches of his grace :*' and again*—" Being 
justified freely, by his grace, through the redemptioa- 
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that is in Christ Jesiu ; whom God hath set forth as 
a propitiation through faith in his blood."* . Nor ia 
there any incongruity. Fancy to yourselves a band 
of traitors, apprehended, conyicted, condemned, lying 
in irons under the sentence which their crimes haye 
deserred. Suppose their prince, naturally benignant, 
desirous to extend mercy to them; but at the same 
time, wise and righteous and mindful of the interests 
of the community, as well as benignant, solicitous to 
effect. this in, such a way as may at once secure the 
dignity and authority of his government, attach the 
hearts of the criminals to its administration and to him- 
self, and impress all his subjects with the conyictioii 
that the remission of the penalty in the particular case 
implies no relaxation of the rigour of the law and the 
stability of its sanctions. Suppose that, in such cir- 
cumstances, he should contrive some method by which 
these ends might be effectually answered ; and that, 
having completed his scheme, and publicly announced 
its purpose, he should give his clemency its desired 
indulgence : — ^would the pardon now be less a matter 
of free farour, or grace, to the delinquents ? Clearly 
not. The scheme does not render them one whit 
more deserving of it. It does not lessen their g^t : 
it rather shows its magnitude, by declaring it such as 
could not be passed by without some precautionary 

* £ph. L 7. Rom. v. U, 95. 
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th^ word of God. This is the only legitimate way of. 
determiDing the question. It. is nol^ to be settled by. 
any process of abstract reasoning, howerer spedonsly^ 
such a process may be conducted. It is not to be* 
resolved by human ratiocination, but by divine: 
authority. And. if abstract reasoning must be set 
aside ; still less satisfactory, as a rule of decision, are: 
the emotions, however, lively, or however, serious and( 
devout, of which individuals may profess themselves 
con9ciou8 from the adoption of particullir views of 
doctrine ; there being few things in which the mind is 
more exposed to self-illusion, and yet few things by 
the relation of which hearts of spiritual sensibility are 
more in dlmger of being captivated and misled. . And 
least of all should we allow ourselves to be influenced 
by any theoretical notion of rendering this gospel less 
obnoxious to unbelievers, abating men's prejudices 
against it, and recommending it to a more ready ac* 
ceptancei-^Noneof these methods will do< for deciding 
a pomt of divine. truth; yet on the subject. before us 
there has been too much of themt all. There has 
been abstract, reasoning as to what seems most befit-r 
ting the character of Deity,— -especially the love in 
which that character is at times- summed up.; and on 
this view of the case, many s^timents have been intro- 
duced, in the way of illustration, distinguished both 
by their loftiness: and. their beauty, and invested with 
a charm' oC pure and fervent devotion^ peculiarly 
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fascinating to minds at all predisposed to what is 
spiritual, and from which others too may derive the 
benefit of an awakening impulse ; sentiments, such as 
may fill the believer's eye, in the reading of them, 
with the tear of sympathetic delight, and draw from 
his very heart the sigh of regret that they should be 
associated with any misapprehensions of the truth.-— 
There has been much too of appeal to feeling; The 
abettors of the particular views which we are about to 
discuss tell all with whom they converse, of the won- 
-derful effect of their new principles in inspiriiig and 
expanding their hearts with love, — ^love to God,.Buch 
as they never before experienced, and which fbey are 
sure no other views of the truth have ever produced ; 
and there appears at times so much of sincerity and 
earnestness in their representations, accompanied with 
a desire so seemingly or really benevolent (for there 
may not infrequently be an alloy of less noble feelings) 
to bring others to the happy participation of the same 
experience; that the passions of some are wrought 
upon, and by that means their judgments misled into 
a too hasty acquiescence.— -And there has, moreover, 
been not a little of a fond and eager pressing of the 
novel views upon the attention of unbelievers, as being 
calculated to diminish the prejudices of the natural 
mind against the gospel, and, by taking off from its 
obnoxiousness, and rendering it less repulsive and stem 
than the more common exhibitiotts of it are conceived 
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to be, to pennade to its acceptance* Bat this, to mj 
the least of it, is a very hazardous experiment. There 
is imminent dangw of divesting the gospel of seme 
attribate as essential to it as its graces in order to 
lessen the aTeision of the carnal mind to its prorisions ; 
and, by a soft and spedoos senlanentalism, stripping 
the Almighty of the awfal in his character, to give 
veffect to the more attractire ; hiding his justice, to 
recommend his grace ; instead of employing the " ter- 
rors of the Lord" to persnade men, keepii^ them out 
of sight ; dwelling mnch on the love, and little cm the 
light, of God's moral nature ; and by-»-I know not 
what to call it«— « kind of ultra tenderness, that would 
fain be more compassionate than He whose compas- 
sions are infinite — ^urging and almost d^oling poor 
sinners to the belief that God has already pardoned 
them, when the Bible testimony is, that << God is 
angry with them every day/'-<-Bat I am forgetting 
myself, and prejudging the cause* All that I meant 
to say is, that no one of the methods that have been 
mentioned is the proper way to settle a point of divine 
truth. The simple question must be. What saith the 
Scripture ? And for an answer to the question, oar 
appeal must be made directly ** to the law and to the 
testimony :" remembering that ^* if we speak not ac- 
cording to this word, there is no light in us." In 
making our appeal, our prayer should be earnest for 
the grace of God, to pres^ve us from warping from 
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its trae and simple meming a single passage, a single 
expression, a single word, — £roBi being gmlty, in any 
way or in any degree, under tbe influence of either 
attachment to what is old or predilection for what is 
new, of ** handling the word of Ood dec^tfdlly," and 
giving, to any thing that is not the tmth, the sanction 
of divine authority. 

§ 1. Let our first object, then, be, to ascertua 1^ 
real extent of the doctrine of universal forgiveness. 
There may be no aigomeat in merely seeing how far 
the doctrine reaches ; but, whether there be or not 
(and there sometimes is,) it is at least of use to have 
a correct conception of what we are to argue about.—- 
It will not be questioned, that the atoaeaieBt of CfarisC 
had a retrospective efficacy as well as a prospective. 
I mean, thatit was for the remission of sins comqiitted 
previously as well as subsequei^y to the fulness of 
time, Ae time when it was offered, embracing all the 
ages that preceded, as well as those diat have followed. 
Sin was forgiven before as well as after ; and ftom the 
begimiing, the forgiveness was on the same ground, — 
the atonement which was then to be made. This is 
the sentiment of Rom. iiL 25. *< Whom Grod hath 
set forth, a propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness, Jbr the remistion of sins that 
are past in the forbearance of Godf to declare at tkis 
time his righteousness, that he might be just, and the 
jostifier of him who believedi in Jesus."— If it be 
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admitted, then, to have had a restrospective efficacy 
at ally that efficacy niiist have been the same in extent 
during the preceding as it is in the subsequent period. 
If the pardon be universal now, it must have been 
univenal always. It certainly has not become nni- 
yersal, only since the atonement was actually made. 
Time, on this subject, is of no consideration. — The 
ecmsequence, then, is, that there never haa existed on 
earth, since sin entered, such a character as an unpar* 
doned sinner. And further ; since the doctrine that 
every sinner is pardoned necessarily involves the 
doctrine that every «in is pardoned, it follows, that 
there never has been committed on earth an un- 
pardoned sin. — I am not aware, that any of those who 
hold the doctrine will be startled by this representation^ 
or disposed to find any fault with it. If they be,, they 
cannot have well considered their ground ; for it is 
evidently no more than its true and legitimate extent. 
. § 2. From the universality of pardon being actually 
involved in the making of the atonement, it follows as 
an unavoidable consequence, — and the consequence is 
admitted and avowed, — ^tbat the possession of for- 
giveness is independent entirely oifaithy of confesskm^ 
of repenitance or turning unto God. There needs 
no reasoning to make out this consequence. It is self- 
evident; and it is granted and maintained. Let us 
see, then, by a direct and simple reference to the word 
of God, how this accords with its statements; 
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L As: to pardon being independent oi faUh^ or 
the belief of the goepel : — what saith the Scripture ? 
Let the following texts, which are a specimen of many, 
furnish the answer : — Acts x. 43. " To Him gave all 
the prophets witness, that through his name whoto* 
ever believeth in Him should receive remission of 
sins :" — Acts xiii. 38, 39. << Be it known unto you, 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this man 
is preached unto you the forgiFeness of sins ; and by 
him all that believe are* justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be juistified by the law of 
Moses:" To be << justified frvm all things" is the 
same thing as to have all things forgiven. It is the 
forgiveness of sins itself, not the mere sense of a for- 
giveness already existing, that the Apostle holds out 
to his hearers ; and he holds it out to those who should 
believe. — The following passage, already cited for 
another purpose, is of the same description, showing 
too, in the same way, the true meaning of justifi* 
cation :— Rom. iii. 25, 26. « Whom God hath set 
forth, a propitiation tkrouffh faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness^^ the remission cf sms that 
are past in the forbearance of God'; to declare at 
this time his righteousness that he might be just and 
the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus " Grod 
justifies, then, when he gives the remission of sins; 
and this remission is through, faith:- he justifies 
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him who believeih in Je»as.— John yiii. 34. « I 
said, therefore, unto yon, that ye shall die in your 
sms: for if ye bdieve not that I am He, ye shall die 
io yonr sins." To die in their sine means to die in 
the fffdii of their sins, not merely under their power. 
The use of the same phrase in other places confirms 
this. The prophet Ezekiel employs it frequently in 
this sense. Thus, in chap. iii. 18 — 20. "When I 
say unto the wicked. Thou shalt surely die ; and thou 
givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the 
wicked from his wicked way, to mve his life; the 
same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; hut his 
blood will I require at thine hand. Yet if thou warn 
the wicked, and he turn not from his wickedness, nor 
from his wicked way, he shall die in his iniquity ; hut 
thou hast delivered thy soul. Again, when a righteous 
man doth turn from his righteousness, and commit 
iniquity, and I lay a stnmhlingblock before him, he 
shall die: because thou hast not ^ven him warning, 
he shall die in his sin, and his righteousness which he 
hath done AM not be remembered ; but his blood 
wiR I require at thine hand.*' Again, in chap, xriii. a 
comparisoii of the phraseology of the following verses 
is very conclusive— the phrases " m his sin'* and <* m 
his iniquity'* being explained by the parallel phrases 
**far his sin** and ^*Jbr his iniquity :**.-^verees 17, 13* 
<< He shall not die for the iniquity of his father^ he 
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sliaU sorely lire. At for his father, because he cmelly 
oppressed, spoiled his brother by violence, and did 
that which is not good among his people^ lo, eren he 
shall die in his iniquity:" — ^verses 24, 26* « But 
when the righteous tumeth away from his righteous- 
ness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth aooording to 
all the abominations that the wicked man doeth, shall 
he Hye ? All his righteousness that he hath done shall 
not be mentioned : in his trespass that he hath ties- 
passed, and in his sin that he hath sinned, in them 
shall he die.— When a righteous man tumeth away 
from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and 
dieth in them ; for his iniquity that he hath done shall 
he die." They, then, who belieye not in Christ die 
in their sins,.i-.that is, imder the guilt of their nns, 
— unpardoned. — 1 Cor. xv. 17. **^ And if Christ be 
not risen, your frdth is vain; ye are yet in your sins." 
--.If Christ was not risen, his death had no divine 
sanction as an atonement for sin :— .their fiiith, there- 
fore, was vain, for it was fidth in an unaccepted sacri- 
fice ; it was fruitless to them ; their guilt being unex- 
piated, they were << yet in their 8ins,"-^that is, 
assuredly, as shown on the preceding text, they were 
under condemnation, unreleased from the sentence 
of perdition which their sins had brought upon 
them. This is frdly confirmed by the connexion of 
the rerse with the one following,—** Then they also 
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who are fallen asleep in Christ ate perished."—^ 
Gal. iii. 10. ** For as many as are of the works of 
the law are under the curse; for it is written^* 
Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things^ 
written in the book of the law to do them. If 
forgiveness wiere universal, no man whatever /could 
be under the ciu^e ; for to be under the curse is cer- 
tainly to be under the sentence of condemnation. Of 
the extent of this curse I shall say a few words by and 
by, and but a few will be necessary. My present 
^conclusion stands good, independently of all such 
questions. The " curse of the law" is the law's sen- 
tence of condemnation, — no matter for the present 
what that sentence is ; and the apostle affirms a cer- 
tain cliftss of men to be still under it, — ^namely, *' as 
many as are of the works, of the law," that is, as many as 
were persisting to seek justification by such works — 
they were under the curse, — ^that is, they were under 
the law's condemning sentence, — that is, they wer« 
unforgiven. 

2. The theory makes forgiveness universal inde- 
pendently of confession. But what saith the Scrip- 
ture ? 1 John i. 8. <' If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to deahse us from 
all unrighteousness." Can any language more pluii- 
ly imply, that if we do not confess our sins, they re« 
main unforgiven ? The i^ostle does not mean to say» 
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that onr aiinply making confession of our sins is the 
procuring canse of their forgireness. He had just bet 
fore said— << The blood of Jesus Christ God's Son 
cleanseth us from all sin ;" and he adds immediately after 
— ^^ If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; and he is the pro- 
pitiation for otts sins." But if he doei not mean to 
represent confessbn as a sine^uchfwn to forgiyeness, 
how iJB that sentiment to be expressed ? 

3. The hypothesis is, that forgiveness is irrespec- 
tive of repentance and turning to God, But here 
too the word of God appears to meet it with a frequent 
and most explicit negative. What is its language ?^ 
Acts iL 38. <* Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and 
be baptised, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ for («/() the remission of sins." Repentance 
here^as in some other places where it stands by itself, 
is that change of mind whicb includes the renuncia- 
tion of their former views, and the belief of the truth 
which Peter and his fellow-apostles had been preach- 
ing: and the remission of sins is not assigned as a pre- 
existing reason for their repentance, or inducement to 
it, but as a sequence: they are called to repent, not be- 
cause they had been forgiven, but in order to foigive- 
jiees. — Still more explicit are the terms of Acts iii. 19l 
^ Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your 
sins, may be blotted out, when the times of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord." What 
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the << times of refreehiiig/' or revival, are, is not our 
present inqimy ; nor what the connexion of their con- 
ing with the previous exhortation* What is now to 
be noticed is, the call to repentance and retoming as 
necessary to their sins being blotted out. The terms 
are most explicit: "Repent and be converted, tiuU 
(ug rb, to the end thai) yonr sins may be blotted out.*' 
They were not^ then, blotted out previonsly-^This 
language of the apostles in their first proclamation of 
the gospel was in harmony with the intimations of 
their divine Master to them just before his depar- 
ture: — ^Luke xxiv. 46, 47. <<Thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved the Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day : and that repeafnUmee 
€Md remissum of sine should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem." 
The two were to be connected together. Those 
to whom they were to be preached were no more 
already foigiven, than they had already repented. 
The same connexion is stated,-^ Acts v. 31. ** Him 
hath God exalted with his right hand, a prince and a 
Saviour, to give repentance unto Israel cmd the fat" 
givenees rf eins" The foi^veness was a gift not al- 
ready possessed, but to be bestowed ; and it was to be 
bestowed in connexion with repentance.— -Isa. lv.6^-8. 
"Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon 
him while he is near : let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let him retain 
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unto the Lord» and he will have mercy upon him ; and 
to our Grod, for he will abondantly pardon. For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord." Can any thing be more 
simple and condusire ? The invitation is to sinners 
to forsake their former ways and thoughts, and to re« 
turn to the Lord :^.the encouragement hdd out «o 
compliance is, not that the Lord kas had mercy, and 
has pardoned, but that he will have mercy and will 
pardon: it is his perfect readiness to bestow for- 
forgiveness, and to bestow it abundantly, on all who 
should return to him from their wanderings.---«Once 
more-** Acts xxvi. 17, 18. ^' Deliyering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send 
thee, to open dieir eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the powerof Satan unto God, that diey 
may receive foigiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them who are sanctified by faith that is in me." From 
these terms of Paul's commbsion it is clear, that sin* 
ners could no more obtain forgiveness of sins without 
being << turned from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God," than they could, without 
being thus turned, obtain " an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified.*'* 

§ 3. Another obvious consequence of the hypothesis 

* The original words stand thos^-'* 'Eim^fum n i» tw >mm 
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of onirersal pardon is, that it is needless and prepos* 
teroos to pray for forgivenessy either in our own behalf, 
or in behalf of others. — It is as unnecessary in this 
case, as in the former, to set ahont proving the legiti- 
macy of the consequence ; for it is not denied by the 
abettors of the system, — at least by such of them as 
at all understand it. '^ It may be objected to this 
<< view,'' says Mr. Erskine, '< that it is opposed to all 
«< the scriptural examples of prayer, wliach contain a 
*< petition for the pardon of sin. If sin is already 
^ pardoned, what is the use or meaning of contiauing 
" to ask pardon day by day, or indeed at all ? I think 
<< that the pardon which is asked is a sense of pardon, a 
<< sense of the divine nearness and love, and not a repeal 
<< of the sentence of exclusion, which I conceive to be 
*< contained in the primary and universal proclamation 
<< of Christ to the world."* Without stopping to dis-- 
pute about the propriety of the terms in which this 
statement is made, (which it is a frequent mistake in 



«nrf^;»\)Mu mm* 0*0fwut ue ^« tuu ny t^Mtrimt «w rmnum 9rt rw 9i«», 
rmt Kafim atnrnif m^t/rtf kfMLfrtatp, luu itKnf*' tf rut ityuurfUftf, mmi rif 
uf ijta."— The rtu irirr^i-vf/flu and the rmt Xafiut seem to be both cod- 
nected, by the same constractiAii, with the preceding «v«f^ vwr 
a^trnkftrnttt " To Open their eyes, that they may torn,*' kc-^ 
*'that they may receiye/* he But this does not affect the 
present argnment. It remains equally valid ; the fbrgiveness 
and the inheritance being alilce connected with the opening of 
the eyes, and with " faith which is in Christ." 

* On the Unconditional Freeneas of the Gospel, p. 56. 
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reasoning to do, when the criticism has no immediatiB 
bearing upon the point in discussion) it is enough that 
they contain an admission of the inconsistency of 
prayer for forgiveness with the doctrine of universal 
pardon, — all such prayer being resolved into petition, 
not for forgiveness, but for the sense of forgiveness. — 
Now at present I have nothing to do with any of the 
niceties of metaphysical speculation, or of abstract 
principle, on the subject of prayer. The simple ques- 
tion is, how does this agree with the recorded prac- 
tice of the saints in Scripture, or with the directions 
and injunctions there given them ? The difficulty here 
is not to find, but to select. Selection, however, is not re* 
quisite : I take such passages as, without search, present 
themselves to my recollection. On this principle, then, 
what shall we make of such passages as the following ? 
I pass over the intercessions of Moses, on different 
occasions, for divine forgiveness to Israel; those of 
Solomon, in the various cases of trespass and of 
calamity, which he supposes in his prayer at the dedi- 
cation of the temple; and those of Daniel for the' 
same people during their captivity in Babylon. Let 
the two following petitions of David suffice : — Psal. 
XXV. 11.^' For thy name's sake, O Lord, pardon mine' 
iniquity ; for it is great :*' Psal. li. 1 — 3, 9. «< Have^ 
mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving-kind- 
ness ; according unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my transgressions. Wash me 
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duroQgfaly fimn mine imqaity, and cleanse ma from 
my sin. For I acknowledge my tranagreanoiui : and 
my Bin is ever before me. Against tbee^ thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sigbt ; that 
thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, and be 
clear when thou judgest. — Hide thy face from my 
sins, and blot out all mine iniquities."— The people 
of Grod have been in the daily use of these and simi- 
lar petitions in all ages, before and since the coming 
of the Son of God. And in offering them^ they have 
been acting in conformity, not only with the natural 
dictates of conscience, but with the express command 
of their Lord. Amoi^^; die petitions of the brief but 
comprehendYO prayer which he taught Us disciples^ 
he instructs them to say — ^ and forgive us our sins, 
for we also foigive every one that is indebted to us?* 
Is this not a prayer for forgiveness? The answer, 
according to the new doctrine, is, — No, it is a prayer 
only for a sense of foigiveness. But luifortunately 
the word << foigive*' occurs in both clauses of the sen* 
t^ce. The petitiop is *< Forgive thou us— 4or we 
forgive others :'*^-and in the goqtel by Matthew this 
is followed up with the solemn assurance — " for if ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavexdy Father 
will also forgive you : but if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres- 

^ hvkt xu 4. Mattb. vi. lie. 
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passes." Wha^tsball we make of this? Does our 
forgiving men thw trespasses signify giviog them a 
sense of our fozgiveness ? No, certainly.' The conn 
dition expressed in the prayer— (I use the word 4!on>« 
ditian simply in the sense of something iwithout which) 
the blessing sought cannot be obtained) relates to the 
state and temper of our own minds towarda those who 
have injured us, not to the satisfaction which th^ 
might enjoy in the assurance of it. The petittos, 
therefore^ ought to be interpreted upon the same prin- 
dplej-^that is, according, to the .plain and obnoos 
meaning of the words, as relating -40. the exercise '4»f 
forgiveness on the.part of Godyjnotfc tQ.the ssjtisfsetkm 
or peace pf o^r^mrnds in the enjoyment of it.-«-And^ 
while the passagi^ contaios an instance of commanded 
prayer for foiigiveness, both the terms themselves of 
the petition, and. our Ltord's comment upon them, ex* 
press the sentimenl^, as dearly as language can convey 
it, that those who donotforgiv^are ihetiuehes ui^off^^ 
given. Who will presume to gainsay^ the Lord's own 
express declaration — << if ye foigive not men- their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes ?"— << Add thou not unto his words, lesthere*- 
proye thee^ and thou be found a liarj'. 

^ 4. Another consequence^ admittedand defended by 
the patrons and abettors of universal pardon is, that 
the only sin by which men can ever be brought into 
final condemnation is the sin. of unbeK^y or the re- 

K 
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jection of the gospel. There is consistency in this 
admission; for it is self-evident that if all are par- 
doned, and pardoned all, there remains no sin to hrvag 
them into judgment. Bat the hypothesis, in this view 
of it, suggests a yariety of rather interesting queries : — 
For example — 

1. Granting unbelief to be a sin, and the greatest 
of sins, as in my heart I believe it to be, — ^how comes 
it, we are tempted to ask, to form an exception to the 
act of indemnity ? One should think, if all sin be 
pardoned, it is hardly consistent to hold that the great- 
est of sins remains unpardoned! — I can imagine to 
myself no ground on which this can be the case, ex- 
cept its not having been included in the atonement. 
This indeed is clear. If the atonement is the par- 
don, and all the sin for which the atonement was 
made is actually forgiven on the ground of it, then 
the only conceivable reason for unbelief remaining 
unpardoned is what I have suggested ; for, had it been 
included in the atonement, it must have been pardoned 
too. — Well then — 

2. Suppose a man, (and the case is of every-day 
occurrence) after a long period of unbelieving disre- 
gard or rejection of the gospel, is, by the grace of 
God, brought to the faith of it, — is it a presumptuous 
question to ask. What becomes of his previous unbe- 
lief? Either it was included in the atonement, or it 
was not. If it was not, on what ground is it par- 
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doned ? Is there any pardon recognised in scripture, 
irrespectively of the atonement? And if, again, it 
was included, then have we, in the very teeth of the 
hjrpothesis, a sin, the very worst of sins, and a con- 
tinued course of such sin, pardoned upon the sinner's 
helievingy which was not pardoned before I I leave 
the supporters of the hypothesis to choose between the 
horns of this manifest dilemma. It seems to me, that 
it must either be thus, or else that there is no guilt in 
the sinner's unbelief, excepting in that of the latest 
moment of his life. 

3. On this hypothesis of universal pardon, how are 
we to dispose of the state cf the Heathen f The 
atonement being the actual pardon of the sins of all 
mankind — their sins are of course included in the in- 
demnity ; they are universally and entirely pardoned. 
Unbelief supposes the opportunity of hearing and 
knowing the gospel ; — and it is a sin, consequently, 
with which they are not, and cannot be, chargeable. 
They stand, therefore, free of all charge — with no sin 
whatever remaining at their account — in a state of en- 
tire and unqualified forgiveness !— First of all, then, 
are they not, in this respect, better off than those 
who hear the gospel, and are exposed to the hazard 
of the only damning sin? If it be answered, as 
doubtless it will — '< No ; for they are not in a state 
of moral and spiritual fitness for heaven, and for the 
enjoyment of God ; and it is only the knowledge and 
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belief of the gospel that can impart this fitness :" — then 
what an extraordinary anomaly we have before us I 
A sinner pardoned ; entirely pardoned ; having no sin 
whatever unfwgiven ; and at the same time» for want 
of fitness, excluded frmn the kingdom of God I Where 
is this anomalously drcumstanced creature to. be 
placed I He has no sin to condemn him to the se- 
cond death; and yet be is not fit for the heavenly 
life I He k fit for bfi&ven, as a sinner whose sins are 
all forgiven ; but he is unfit for heaven, as a sinner 
whose heart has not been renewed* Do^s the Bible 
ever present us with any such anomalies ? Does it 
ever thus separate pardon from renovation ; and repre- 
sent sinners as enjoying the one, while they remain 
destitute of the other? No such thing. And the 
very circumstance of the theory "putting asunder 
what God has joined together" should be enough to 
condemn it*^I do not speak of the incongruity in the 
idea of a pardoned sinner perishing, with which the 
hypothesis has often been pressed ; because, in assert- 
ing that the perdition is on account of the guili cf t^n^ 
heU^y it in so far sets itself free from the imputation of 
lAaf inconsistency. 

4. Not only do such consequences as have been 
mentioned follow from the hypothesis; — but the 
doctrine itself, that unbelief is the only sin which brings 
upon man the condemnation to the second death, is 
in the face of the plain, pointed, and frequent declara- 
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tions of the word of God. How, for ezampley are 
we to explain such deacriptiona of the future jadg<- 
ment aa abound there ?— '* God will bring eyesej work 
into judgment with erer^ aecret thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be eril :**— '^ Rejoice, O young 
man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the sight of thine eyea 
and in the imagination of thy heart : but know thou, 
that for all these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment :*'—<< But I say unto you, that every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment : for by thy words thou shak 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemn* 
ed :" — << For we must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ ; that every man may receive the things 
done in fans body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad :" — << For as many as have 
sinned without law shall also peririi without law ; and 
as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by 
the law,— in the day when God shall judge the secrets 
of' men by Jesus Christ, according to my gospel."* 
—And more especially still ; how does the sentiment, 
that unbelief is the only damning sin, comport with 
such affirmations as the following, which are but a 
specimen of many, respecting the grounds of final con- 
demnation ? — << Mortify, therefore, your members 

* Eccl. xii. U ; xi. 9. Matth. xii. S&, 87. 2 Cor. y. 10. 

Rom. \l 12, 16. 
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which are upon the earth, fomicatioiii uncleanness, in- 
ordinate affection, evil concupiscence, and covetous- 
ness, which is idolatry : for which things* sake the 
wrath of God cometh on the children of disobe- 
dience \** — << But fornication, and all uncleanness, or 
coyetoosness, let it not be once named among you, as 
becometh saints ; neither filthiness, nor foolish talk- 
ing, nor jesting, which are not convenient ; but rather 
giving of thanks. For this ye know, that no whore- 
monger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, who 
is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God. Let no man deceive you with 
vain ' words : for because of these things cometh 
the wrath of .God upon the children of disobedience."! 
— Does it not follow from this, that ' they are '< vain 
ioords^ by which the abettors of this theory try to 
persuade the <' children of disobedience" that none cf 
these things can bring them under condemnation, but 
that they can be condemned for nothing but unbelief ? 
— Again — << Now the works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these ; adultery, fornication, imcleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envy- 
ings, murders, drunkenness, re veilings, and such 
like; of the which I tell you before, as I have 
also told you in time past, that they who do 

* Col. iii. 6, 6. t Eph. v. 8—6. 
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such Mngs shall not inherit the kingdom of Grod."*— 
Surely it is the guilt incurred by such practices, as 
well as the moral unfitness indicated by them, that 
excludes from the kingdom. — << But the fearful, and 
unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and 
whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all 
liars, shall have their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone ; which is the second death."| 
The unbdimng are only one description of the many 
that shall be consigned to the second death. It is true 
that all the rest are unbelieving ; but the language most 
distinctly intimates, that all the other varieties of evil 
shall subject their perpetrators to that condemnation. 
— « Therefore thou art inexcusable, O mui, whosoever 
thou art that judgest : for wherein thou judgest ano- 
ther, thou condenmest thyself ; for thou that judgest 
doest the same things. But we are sure that the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth against them who 
commit such things. And thinkest thou this, O man, 
that judgest them who do such things, and doest 
the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of 
God ?*':|: — And what were those *' same things" with 
which the hasty and severe censor and judge of others 
is thus charged, as bringing himself as well as 
them into condemnation with God? They are all 

* Gal. ▼. 19-Al. f Rev. xzi.8. 

\ Rom. ii. 1—3. 



die eoomiitiM. tmmeicaled in tb^ end of th^ fwecedkig 
chapter^ as xhamcteiizing die Gentile world: re- 
•pectiag which, ihe doeing vene of diat chapter aaye, 
«— <f Who, knowing the-^ judgment of God, that they 
who eommti ench tbing» are worthy of death, not only 
do the same, but hare pleaaiire in them that do them." 
I would. beseech any who haye adopted the senti- 
ment under conflideratioDw to look eeriouslv and can- 
didly at isuch paasages; and, let diem not think me 
pretamptuouB if I add^to look at them in their plain 
andnmple. meaning, and not to set about trying to 
^eeonoile tbem with thwr hypotbeees. • It is a just and 
impQKtant sentiment, which none* of us <mght ever to 
lorgatv^^that *^ a DBSfSrE to have scbipture on 

OUR SIDE IS OKE THIMO; AND A SINCERE DESIRE 
TO BE OM THE SIDE OF SOBIPTURE IS ANOTHER.*"* 

I cannot^ for my own part,'eonceiye of any principles of 
«ound and rational criticism, which can make tbem 
jpeak a.knguage consistent with the doctnne in quea- 
tton,-«4batno8in but'unbelief can bring men into final 
condemnation* 

§ 5. But is it not empressly^d of God that he <<«doth 
not impute unto men their trespasses ?*' — ^and can 
they, then, be acknowledged as giyiog a true represra- 
tation of the God of the Bible, who preach a God that 



* Wbately's Essays on some of the DiAcultieB in the Writ- 
ings of St. Paul, p. SIS. 
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doe» impute their trespasses ?«-*The statement refened 
to, ia such questions, is that made by the Apostle Paul 
in 2 Cor. y. 19 ; where he gives the import of the gospel 
as *< the word of reconciliation r — •-'' to wit» that God 
was in (or by) Christ reconcilmg the world unto him- 
self, 910^ imputing their tnspcuus unto lAem."-»On 
these words then, let the reader observe :». 

1. There must be the same extent of meaning in 
the two expressions << reconciling the world unto him- 
self" and ^< not imputing their trespasses unto them«" 
If the former expression does not mean^ that each in- 
dividual in the world is actually brought into a state 
of reconciliation to God ; then neither is there any 
necessity for interpreting the latter as meaning, that 
every individual in the world is actually pardoned, 
and that trespasses are imputed to i^one. Now, that 
the former phrase signifies no such thing as the actual 
reconciliation to God of everyindividual of mankind, the 
evidence is very near, and very satisfactory. For the 
Apostle, in the very next verse, proceeds to state, that 
on the ground of this << word of reconciliation," he 
and his fellow-labourers, as << ambassadors for Christ," 
prayed sinners in these terms^-'* Be ye reconciled to 
God." But if God had actually reconciled to himself 
every individual of mankind, there could no room be 
left, asevery reader must|perceive, for any such entreaty. 
Surely they who refused compliance with the entreaty 
remained unrecondled: and, although in this state 

k2 
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there is included their continuiBg in a state of enmity 
against God in their own << carnal minds," yet the 
very terms of the Apostle's statement imply, that there 
is also included their continuing under the guilt of 
their trespasses, — ^that these remained charged to 
their account. So that this passage, which is one of 
the strong holds of the system, when taken in its con- 
nexion with what immediately follows, turns out a 
witness, not for, hut against it. 

2. In these circumstances, we are constrained to 
interpret the passage, in harmony with others to be 
afterwards noticed, on the general principle, that by 
the work of Christ, God provided a scheme of recon* 
ciliation for the world, — ^for mankind; a scheme, on 
the ground of which men << of every kindred . and 
tongue and people and nation" were to be invited into 
a state of reconciliation with himself; according to 
which, he " waits to be gracious" to sinners univer- 
sally ; praying them to accept his grace, and imputing 
the trespasses of none who submit to his <^ered mercy, 
— the mercy in which he delights. — The passage is 
thus pandlel with such as John iiL 16. *< For God so 
loved the wcnrld, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him might not perish but 
have everlasting life." Here, as in the passage under 
present notice, we have the mission of Christ repre- 
sented as a manifestation of God's love to '' the world' 
...that is, to mankind, to the race of Adam. But 
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although God is thus spoken of '' as loving the world," 
what is the extent of the benefit resulting from the 
gift of his Son ? That none should perish ? No : but 
that " whosoever believeth in him should not perish." 
Is it not obvious, then, that the same principle of in- 
terpretation must be carried forward to the verse which 
follows, namely, verse 17. " For God sent not his 
Son into the world, to condemn the world, but that 
the world through him might be saved ?" If it be 
not, we shall have more than universal pardon ; we 
shall have universal salvation. — But of this more here- 
after. 

§ 6. Our friends who hold the sentiment of universal 
pardon are accustomed to say, that although the par- 
don exists, the benefit of it is not enjoyed by the sin- 
ner, unless he believes in it. It may be worth while, 
then, to consider a little what is meant by this fre- 
quent phrase of Aevs-^^ettingthebenefiiof the pardon. 
— With some of them, I am satisfied, it is an incon- 
siderate way of speaking, little thought having been 
given to its precbe import. It seems to be forgotten 
by them what a pardon is. The pardon of a trans- 
gressor is the actual remission, or cancelling, of all his 
sins, in such a way, that he can never be brought into 
condemnation, or visited with punishment, on account 
of them. Now, what can be meant by a man's not 
getting the benefit of such a pardon unless he believes 
in it ? Is it no benefit, to be unconditionally and for 
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evet i«l«Med fhnn the poMibiHty of penal Tiaitation 
for any of his skis ? If flot, then {Mffdon is nothing. 
It is a mene imttre.-^ Acoordittg to the scheme I am 
opposing, the pardon aetiAUy ejdatt. I (M pardoiled. 
My pu4oii is Altogether independent of my believing, 
repenting, eottfessing) turning to God. In so far as 
the pardon itself is eoneemed, it cSfinot be made bet- 
ter by my coming to Christ. It is already complete 
and permanent. The beneit of it eidsts in iudfy-^ 
in the freedom which it impHes from die punishment 
due by the law to my trSMgressioihis,— in entire and 
perpetual exemption from that death which is the 
urages of sin. The incoiisistency of the scheme, in the 
view which it takes of this delith^ we shall have occa- 
sion to notice immediately. 

But by the benefit of the pardon, t presume, it is in- 
tended we should understand the siimer's experiencing 
the sanctifying influence of the belief of the pardon, or 
of tiie belief of the atonement considered as involvingthe 
pardon to each imtiTidaail. The atonemekit (the hypo- 
thesis tdls us) if the palrdon ; aiid it is by believing in 
the pardon that sinners are saved : or^ in other words, 
it is by the ftdth of their own sins being forgiven in 
the atonement that they are sanctified ; salvation being 
confined' in its meaning to sanotification, and sanctifi>- 
cation being by tiie belief of the pardon. If, then, 
we are to underBtand llie benefit of the pardon as 
meaning liie sanctifying influence of the belief tsi it, 
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— tlieii must we say, without dwelling at all on the un* 
warranted limitation of t||e sciiptui^ term sahaHon 
to one half only of its true impbrt^ that we cannot, 
by any means, assent to the statement, which would 
assign to tiiis doctrine of nniyersal pardon a monopoly 
of spiritual and converting influence,-— an exclusive 
power in producing, instmmentally, the irenovation of 
the heart. The ordinary doctrine, of free pardon by 
faith in the blood of the Lainb, has been, in innu-i 
merable instances, the instrumental mleans of effect- 
ing this blessed change. We know it ; we see it ; we 
feel it : and what we see, and feel, and know in our 
own experience and observation, we have also << heard 
with our ears, and our &thers have told us." Even 
those Christians, who have embraced this doctrine, 
were themselves << renewed in the spirit of their 
minds" by that v6ry truth which they are now rejecting 
as << another gospel," as the delusion, consequently, of 
immortal souls, as " man's religion and not God's." 
And, instead of speaking of sanctification as the bene- 
fit (f the pardon^ obtained upon believing in the par- 
don as already bestowed ; it appears to be much more 
scriptural, to speak of both the pardon and the sanctifi- 
cation as unitedly the benefit cf Chriet's righieousnesSf 
obtained together upon believing in his finished work. 
§ 7. But connecting pardoii with believing has been 
represented as making faith a condition of forgiveness, 
andl as thus trammelling the freeness of gospel grace. 
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— The nature of faith, and its connexion with pardon 
as a part of salvation, ha^ been considered in the 
former Essay ; and I should think it unwarrantable to 
introduce anew any similar discussion here. That 
unscriptural views of faith have been entertained, and 
that, under such unscriptural conceptions of it, it has 
formed a part of certain systems of self-righteous de- 
pendance, is too true. The ways are various, in which 
this has. been done ; and few things serve more strik- 
ingly to show the power of the self-righteous tenden- 
cies of the human heart, than such perversions of a 
matter so simple. That faith has sometimes been 
spoken of in such a way as. to justify the following re- 
presentation, it would be foolish to deny : — ^^ Accord- 
ing to the common method of religious instruction 
amongst many truly serious persons, pardon is repre- 
sented as so dependant on faith, that it is apt to be 
mistaken for its reward ; and then, as these teachers 
fear that they may appear to offer heaven on too easy 
terms, they attach to their definition of faith the whole 
Christian character, in order, as it would seem, to 
make it more worthy of such a reward. — What is the 
freeness of the gospel, upon their system, but substi- 
, tuting faith, as the ground of a sinner s hope, in the 
place of obedience, which is called the legal system ?"* 
, — I was startled, indeed, on reading these sentences, to 

. * Erskine on the Unconditionftl Freeneas of the GospeJ, p. 46. 
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find this represented as the " common method of re- 
ligious instruction amongst many tndy serious per^ 
sons** I could not but suspect this mode of expression 
to include many more in the condemnation than I con- 
ceited to be deserving of it. And in this suspicion I 
was confirmed by the following statement in the very 
next page : — << Some theologians have endeavoured to 
get quit of difficulties, by supposing that the gospel 
consists of a testimony and a promise — a testimony 
that Christ died for sin, and a promise that those who 
believe in this testimony shall be pardoned. But this 
is still confounding pardon and salvation, and making 
pardon the recompense of &ith." — Is there no way, 
then, in which pardon can be connected with faith, 
without the pardon being regarded as the recompense of 
the faith, and the faith as the ground of the pardon ? To 
this question the esteemed author of the preceding state- 
ments has since given his answer decidedly in the nega- 
tive: — " It is easy," he says,* " to vary phrases ; and it 
is easy for ingenious minds to deceive themselves by the 
use of phrases ; but it is absolutely impossible in point 
of fact, for any one to believe that God's condemna- 
tion rests upon all men until they have faith in the 
gospel, and that that condemnation is removed as soon 
as they have faith in the gospel, without at the same 
time regarding faith as the ground of his confidence 

* Introdactory £8say to Letters by a Lady, p. 15. 
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before God. He is thus neoeisarily led to look tit- 
uHxrd for the gnmnd of hi* confideoce." 

With regard to sach statements as these^ I would 
obsenre— - 

1. The previons qaestion ought to be— Is it, or is 
it not the ease, that pardon, in tlie word of God, is 
connected with believing the gospel ? If it be, then 
it is not ours to do away a divinely instituted con- 
nexion, because of any difficulty, whether real or ima- 
ginary, which may present itself to our nunds, in recon- 
ciling it with the freeness of gospel grace. If in the 
divine testimony such connexion is affirmed, while at 
the same time forgiveness is affirmed to be by grace, 
there milst be harmony between the declarations ; and 
we may be assured, it is only some misapprehension 
or other that prevents our discerning it. The question 
of fact, as to the connexion of pardon with believing, 
I have already considered, and cannot resume the 
subject. 

2. These representations proceed upon the assump- 
tion, that there is no di£ference between a thing's being 
a sme-^iuti-nan and its being a ground or meritorious 
condition. Now, however prone men may be, under 
the influence of the self-righteous tendencies of their 
&llen nature, to make their fedth the latter instead of the 
former, there is certamly an intelligible and material 
distinction between them. To speak of believing as in 
any way, or in any degree, the ground of acceptance 
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with Gody is sttbirenive of the first prindiples of the 
gospel. Bat to speak of it as simply a ' sine'-gua-noHf 
something necessary to the obtaining and enjoying of 
forgiyeness and the other blesnngs of Grod*s salvation^ 
or, in one word, to ottr '< having the Son of God, and 
so having life/' is so fiir from being inconsistent with the 
freeness of grace, that the Apostle makes ose of this 
very connexion of faith as one of his proofs and illnstra- 
itons of the perfectly gratuitous nature of the whole 
scheme. He contradistinguishes faith to works in 
the matterof justification, and expressly says — << There- 
fore it is of (nth, thcU it miff hi be by grace." Rom. iv. 16. 
Was the Apostle '^deceived by the use of phrases?" 
He appears to have felt no impossibility in considering 
the belief of the gospel as necessary to the obtaining 
of the blessing, without regarding it as the condition 
or ground on which the blessing is bestowed. So far 
from it, that the very gratuitousness of the blessing 
is, according to him, established and illustrated by its 
being ** of faith ;" and faith is for this very reason, 
among others, chosen and appointed of God as the 
medium of its bestowment. He had spoken of the 
*' blessedness of the man, as described by David, 
whose iniquity is forgiven, whose sin is covered, to 
whom the Lord doth not impute sin," but to whom, 
on the contrary, he << imputeth righteousness without 
works." He had represented Abraham, the father of 
the faithful, as the exemplar, as it were, or prototype. 
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of this free justification — as not << justified by works," 
but having ^* his faith counted to him for righteousness." 
The forgiveness, the covering, the non-imputation of 
siu, is, in Paul's reasoning, the same in effect as the 
imputation of righteousness; and the blessing, thus 
variously expressed, is declared to be by faith : — " It 
was not written for his (Abraham's) sake alone that 
it was imputed to him," (that is, that his faith was 
counted to him for righteousness, or that he was jus- 
tified by faith,) " but for us also, to whom it shall be 
imputed," (that is, to whom faith shall be counted for 
righteousness as it was to him, or who shall be justi- 
fied, as he was, by faith,) << ifwebeUeve on Him who 
raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead."* Did the 
Apostle intend by this to represent our believing as 
the ground of omr forgiveness, and our foi^veness as 
the recompense of our faith? Infinitely far from it. 
According to his principle, it was offcntky thai it might 
he by grace. Yes ; and there are thousands and tens 
of thousands, who neither perceive nor feel the alleged 
impossibility, but who enjoy their forgiveness by faith 
in Christy and at the same time are humbly sensible of 
its being entirely by grace, and give that grace, with 
lowly yet lively joy, the undivided praise. 

3. It seems, in this objection^ to be forgotten, that 
in the scheme of doctrine of which universal pardon 

* Rom. iv. l-«; 23,24. 
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is the basis, faith, or believing, is, after all, as indispen- 
sably necessary as it is in the other. According to that 
scheme, it is by faith that justification, or a sense of the 
pardon, is obtained ; nay, it is by faith that the benefit 
of the pardon, in sanctification, with all that is conceived 
to constitute salyation, is obtained. Salvation, then, 
is by faith, in the one system as well as io the other. 
There is no being saved without it. It is, in either 
case, a sme^qtut'tion. Why, then, must it in the 
one case be regarded as a condition or ground, any 
more than in the other ? The only difference is in the 
testimony to be believed : but believed in either case 
it must be, in order to salvation. Mr. Erskine finds 
fault with theologians for representing the gospel, in 
order to get quit of difficulties, as << consisting of a 
testimony and a promise — a testimony that Christ 
died for sin, and a promise that those who believe in 
this testimony shall be pardoned." Yet of a testimony 
and a promise it does consist, according to his own 
statement of it. " It appears to me," says he, " that 
the testimony of the Bible is, that sinners are par- 
doned for Christ's sake, and that the promise is, that 
those who, through this newly slain and living way, 
approach to God, will be sanctified, and conformed in 
the spirit of their minds to the will of God : and this 
is heaven and salvation."* Here, then, we have still 

* Unconditional Freeneas of the Gospel, pp. 47, 46. 
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a tefltimony and a promise ; and the sinner is giyen to. 
nnderstandy that be must approach to God in the faith 
of the testimony ; and that in believing the testimony 
and approaching to God, he shall experience, in his 
sanctification, or salvation, the fulfilment of the divine 
]HX>mi8e. Is not his salvation, then, according to this 
h]rpothesis, dependant upon his believing, as well as 
according to the ordinary one ? It will be vain to 
say in reply, that the connexion of faith with salvation, 
according to the new scheme, arises from the nature 
of things, inasmuch as truth cannot operate the saving 
change upon the mind and heart otherwise than as 
believed. It la granted ; and the truth of the position 
has been shown in the former Essay, of which, indeed, 
it constitutes one of the leading principles. But it is 
plain that, in order to the sinner's " approaching to 
God by the newly slain and living way,'' as Mr, £r- 
skine expresses it, he must believe the alleged testimony 
of the gospel, << that sinners are pardoned for Christ's 
stxhe,*' He cannot approach to God, and he cannot 
have salvation, otherwise. It is, in one sense, a pre- 
requisite. Shall we say, then, that it is a condition 
and a grownd oli access^to God, and of salvation,— and 
that the fulfilment of the promise of sanctification to 
those who believe in the pardon and come to God,. is 
the recompense of their faith ? It is evident, that the 
bestowment of the Spirit of God is necessary to the 
truth's working the change in the sinner's heart, in 
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which salvation is made exclusiTely to consist. Is the 
bestowment of the Spirit for sanctification, then, in 
any way the reward of faith ? No ; for the truth is, 
there can be no spiritual discernment, nor saving accept- 
ance, of the testimony of God without it.— It ought 
to be granted, that according to both systems faith is 
indispensable ; but that in neither is it to be regarded 
as at all a condition or ground of salvation, but simply 
as a necessary means of its attainment. Salvation is 
by fiedth in both ; but in neither on account o^it. 

§ 8. In this connexion, it may be proper to introduce a 
remark or two on the alleged selfishness of the doctrine 
which connects forgiveness with believing. On this 
ground, Mr. Erskine holds up the doctrine to unquali- 
fied reprobation. In his last publication, he writes 
thus : — ^* I shall occupy the remainder of this intro- 
duction, with some observations on the religion which 
man makes for himself, as contrasted with the religion 
of God. The general idea that men have wilii regard 
to religion, is, that it consists in their believing some- 
thing, or doing something, in order to obtain from 
God forgiveness of their sins, and the enjoyment of 
security imder his protection. They think that there 
is a forgiveness in God, but that it comes forth only 
upon those who have a certain chafticter, t. e. those 
who believe or do some particular things. The things 
to be believed^ or to be done, may vary somewhat in 
the diffi^nt modes and forms of religion, but this idea 
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runs tbrongh tbem all, that the object to be attuned, 
is a deliverance from penalties, and an assurance of 
safety — and that the way of attaining it, is by believ- 
ing something, or doing something. Now it is obvi- 
ous that this is a system of pure selfishness, and that 
the man who acts under its influence, must in every 
thing that he thinks or does, be serving himself, and 
seeking his own interest ; and that God is considered 
in it, merely as a being whose power makes it a mat- 
ter of primary importance, to appease His resentment, 
and obtain His favour. According to this religion, 
God is sought not for Himself, but for His gifts — ^not 
because He is the God of holy love, and therefore the 
fountain of life, but because He is the dispenser of 
rewards and punishments. But the man who acts in 
a particular way, in order to obtain heaven, or to avoid 
hell, is as thoroughly selfish (only on a larger scale) 
as the man who acts in a particular way, to obtain a 
thousand pounds, or to avoid the gallows. The one 
glorifies God just as much as the other — ^they are both 
evidently following their own interests. And as we 
should never dream of saying, that he who was seek- 
ing to gain the thousand pounds, or to avoid the gallows, 
was acting for the sake of the person from whom he 
escpected to get the money, or of the judge who pro- 
nounced the sentence of the law, so it would be 
equally absurd to say, that he who was seeking to 
obtain a pardon or to escape from hell, was acting for 
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the sake of God. He is not acting from love to God, 
or from a desire to glorify God — ^he is seeking his 
own safety. It is not what God is, but what he may 
get from God, that he cares for. This is the religion 
of every natural man, whether he he called a Protes- 
tant, or a Papist, or a Hmdoo, or a Mahometan. It 
is man's religion ; and it is in fact nothing else, than 
his natural selfishness acting in relation to the things 
of eternity, just as his principle of worldly conduct is 
selfishness acting in relation to the things of time. 
So long as the things of this world appear to he 
enough for happiness, he occupies himself in forming 
plans to secure his comfort in this world, and when 
he is constrained to think of the world beyond the 
tomb, and when he cannot shake from him the thoughts 
of death, and the charges of conscience, he transfers 
his selfishness from time to eternity, and forms his 
plans to secure if possible his safety and comfort in 
that untried and unending duration.''* And again — 
" Every religion which does not declare forgiveness to 
be already past, but teaches that it is to be attained 
by faith, or prayer, or repentance, and which thus 
makes it an object of hope^ and not of faith; every 
such religion must in the nature of things be false, 
because its necessary tendency is not to produce love 

* Introduction to Letters by a Lady, pp. vi.— viii. 
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but Belfiahnefts and to train the mind in the very ele- 
ment of rebellion.'** 

There are two thipgs which greatly astonish me in 
these and various similar statements of this estimable 
writer. The first is, that he should so strangely con^ 
found selfishnesi with self-love; the latter a principle 
common to na with every ration^ and every sensitive 
existence, not distinctive of our nature as fallen, bu^ 
inwoven in its very texture and constitution when it 
came from the Creator's hand ; the fopner aprincipley 
which may be called the co^ruptipn of self-love, leadr 
ing the creature that is under its influence, to, prefei; 
self to fellow-creatures and to God, in such a way as 
to seek its own benefit at the expense of the interests 
and the honour of both. Many, extravagant things 
have been said and written on, the subject of what has 
been called the disinterested love of God, — ^that is, 
love to God simply and abstraeUy for what he is, irrer 
spectively of all consideration of what he is <^ usy and 
of all regard to our own happiness* There is nothing 
of this extravagance in the Bible. We find there no 
requisition, oh the part of God, that his creatures should 
divest themselves of that principle with which he has 
himself endowed every intelligent and sensitive nature 
•—the desiip of enjoyment. On the contrary, that 

* Introduetion to Letters by a Lady, p. xiy. 
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word is f nlli from beginning to endy of affeetionate and 
urgent appeals addressed to it — << Turn ye» turn ye, 
— FOR WHY WILL YB DIE T may be taken as the 
spirit of many a kind expostolationy— the sabstance 
of many an importunate entreaty,-— the burden of 
many a song of the Charmer.*^! am far from mean^ 
ing to deny that such a thing is possible, as a love to 
God that springs merd^ from self-lore ; and which* 
may therefore, with propriety, be denominated selfish: 
It is love, (so called,- but unworthy of the name,) 
solely for the sake of benefits conferred, irrespective 
of any complacent delight in the excellencies of the 
dime character* ' This can hardly be called even 
gratitude. It is love, not of the giver^ but of the 
gift ; it springs -from, and terminates in, self. The 
truth is, that the two feelings, of grateful and compla- 
cential loye,«.lo7e to Grod for what he hath done, and 
love to God for what he is,— for his benefits and for 
his character,— -go inseparably together.— In the breast 
of 9k. holy creature,. it is impossible to inuigine them 
disunited. Such, a creature delights in God, for the 
pure, and spotless . loveliness of his nature; but he 
never can.separate this delight from the view of the 
sauie infinite Being as his own friend and benefactor ; 
so that holy delight, and! melting gratitude, and un* 
suspecting confidence, blend harmomoosly together, 
and fonn, not indeed one feejidgy but one. happy state 
and habitude* of soul. The thought of suflbring 
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iwmer so nraea «8 «alen iaio hit nind ; for in trnth 
the vory imagiiMilioii nf the mflvetion of ro i efiiig tm 
tn unofiMidiBg and sinlen criBture, wovld at «Dee 
divest Deity ^ hm ioireliBeo. He wevld be ne Icmgv 
amiable ; nor woidd tbere^ coaeeqnentty, be a poMtbility 
ef leiing Idoau— Witb-«egard, on tfae otber hand, to a 
m^ cseatnre, hew atends tbe ease ? intfaebeartof 
such « enatuBy 4bera is neithermename fmthiide for 
devine goodMss, mm eoni|dnDeDt eatasfoction in dinne 
exeeUenoe. And wbsa God in Cbrist is re^oaled by 
the Holy Spirit to the seal, iwth enter and take poe- 
session of tfae faeart together. Hie lene neaer exista 
nitfaont the other* On the Crass, thetwo iMcriptioBS 
stand alike c9nBpien«», <' GroD is love" and ** Ood 
IS LIGHT." Both an seen together ; both ore be- 
lieved together ; and the love which sprinp from this 
iwth oegsrds God under both aspects. It Bidndes 
alike gntitade to the God of love, and delight in the 
God of holiness. Diat aMo aie 4ooapt to regandeal- 
vation as oonosting in ^eltreraiice foem f^oilt and -its 
penal ooneeqaences, and to overlook the still higher 
view of it -as oonsisting in deltveraaioe horn sin and 
eonfonnky to God, lis a mehnduriy hcL Bat to 
dnrge a cbotrine as purely eelish, and 4estitnte of 
every thing spiritnvl sibnI divine, boeaase it involivs in 
it an appeal to the principle of aelf* p i o s o i'vai tien aad 
the love of faappkiess, is, I eannet bat tbiiiik, vnder 
the seubbnce of accusing niaa, to <<eharge Gad 
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fooliahlf ;" not «Blf for Ii«?iiig ipir^Q tbis principle so 
firm and vnoivdiQibk a fixture m tho conatitatioQ of 
owr owtk OAcl efory iiaMirei bat abo for hvmgi ^ bis 
wordy addMSBted hioisalf to it imdar erery variety of 
£Mmiy«*-of waniij^ aad invitatioBy of dissq^ioA and 
enconragmiicnty of tbraateniog and]pronuse; holding 
forth to tbo oye of fear and of hope, the terrors of bis 
wmh and ihe aUviioaioiita of bis love, life and deaitb, 
blessing and cnrsing, ib» joys of heaven md tbe woes 
of beU* 

But I am not only suipiased tbat Mr. Scskine 
sbonld not bare dnly discriminated between sel^-loye 
and selfiabnessy and should thns have reprobated a doc- 
txuie as nnwortUly and pnrely selfifjby because it holds 
out the ojfiir of pardon and of all the blessings of 
satiation as an indaoement to tbe receptioa of it >^I 
am aatoniabedt too, at liis not perc^ying tbat^ on tbe 
supposition of his cbaige being weUUfounded^ bis own 
theoiy is, at least as deeply, in tbe same condemna^^m. 
He tells us, for «i»nipln, 1^ << n man cannot submit 
in heart to God, until ho IgMiws himself to be sale in 
God's hands; and he cannot know himself to be 9afe in 
Qod's bands, until be Jknows himaelf to be foigiven:" 
rt^that ^ every movement of man's mind, nntil he 
knows himself to |»e foipven,. is in ireality a 
movement 4rf setfiibness and cobeilion/' and that 
*<no religion can saye a man from sin, or put him 
in a condition to love God, and to serve God from 
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love, except a religion which rereak to him God's 
love already bestowed, and God's forgiveness already 
past, as the objects of bis fJEdth :" — ^tbat " we can only 
love, by knowing ourselves loved and forgiven :"-i-''^ if 
an (external condnct," he says, " were all that the law 
of God required, then a principle of selfishness might 
obey it, and a hope of obtaining pardon and of avoid- 
ing punish nient might be a sufficient motive to operate 
on that' selfishness ; but . if the 'law really- requires 
love, then nothing short of a personal assurance of 
being loved and forgiven can be a sufficient^ motive ; 
for it is absolutely certain, that no man can love God,* 
or look upon him otherwise than as an enemy, until 
he knows that he has forgiven him his sins, and loves 
him as a father; for 'we love God because he first 
loved us :' " — " if a man can be saved without a personal 
assurance that his sins are forgiven him, he may be 
saved without confidence in God, or love to God,' or 
giving glory to God ; for he cannot have confidence in 
God^nor can he love' God, nor give glory to God, 
until he knows that his sins are forgiven."* * 

Now what is the amount of all this ? Is there no 
selfishness here? If the sinner,' in order to the sub- 
'mission of his heart to God, must first know his own 
safety in God*s hands : — ;.if he only loves God when be 
is assured of his being for^ven:— -if he cannot otherwise 

*Introdaction to Letters by aLady, &c. pp«xiv.xxx. xxxu zzxii. 
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love God, have confidence in hiniy or give him gloiy :-^; 
then assuredly he doies ,not love. God for what God is . 
inihimself, hat for what he is to him ; he loves him not 
for the. perfections of his character, but as bestowing 
forgiveness 1 Is not this the very same principle, so 
severely condemned as characteristic of the doctrine 
which connects pardon with believing, and as consti- 
tuting that doctrine man's religion and not God's? 
If.it be true, ^that." earnestness in this religion is the 
earnestness of a son who fawns upon his father for the 
sake of his estate ;" what is earnestness in the other, 
butithe earnestness of a son who fawns upon his father 
for. having. given him his' estate? . Where is the great 
difference in point of principle ? If the one << can- 
not love God, and cannot serve God, for God s 
sake, but for the sake of his own private ends,"-:— 
is it better, at all, with the other ? It is avowed, 
that " so long as a man is not sure that God loves 
him, and has. forgiven him, he cannot be satisfied witk 
God as he is.*' And this is one of the first prin- 
ciples . of a system, which condemns that which it 
disowns, on account of its not regarding God as he is- 
in himself, but << merely as a power that can inflict 
injuries and bestow benefits !*' It is the word " merely*' 
here, that renders the charge a calumny. We disown 
the imputation. . We doy indeed, consider God: as " a. 
power that can inflict injuries and bestow benefits." 
So he himself teaches us to regard him ; to deprecata 
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Ins displeatiire in the M« flieWy and to Msklui frieml* 
siup in the other ; to fiee from Ae mtA to oooMy 
becktee «4t is a fearftd thing to Aill iftto ^ fandi of 
the HtiAg God,**-— and to g;r«sp with itt eagemetg «t^ 
hit offered fanrOttr, because ** fai his ikfOur is Mfe^** and 
because *< blessed are the people wlioee Ood is dw 
Lord." Bnt to allege lliat this is all t tlM there i» 
nothing in oar scheme of love to God^ t^hai he is; 
that it '< does not consider God as in Mnisrif the 
Fountain of living mtters f that it ** does not mabs 
Grod's character to be a matter of any importance f 
that it ** does not consider hSm as a Father;" that it 
" denies both his lave and his holiiiess ;" that it «< team- 
pies tinder foot the Son of Ood, and all tlftt is con* 
tained in his incarnation, and death, and resiarreckion I** 
Ah I my friend, these are heavy imputations ; impu- 
tations, from which my whole soul shrinks with trem- 
bling. I cannot but think the terms appropriate^ which 
you fancy may be used respecting such 8aying9,«*<-thus 
they are ^ harsh and presumptuous;" and, althougli I 
believe you in earnest when yottadd-**^ I leelit tobe 
the kindest thing that I can say^ becauae I cm persoadei 
that it h the truthr yel my heart sweU% and my eye 
fills, ^r very grief, thai you should ever have come 
to think such things true of these with vriiom you hams 
taken ** sweet counsel, and gone to the Hooee of God 
in company ;" and true also of those doetriaesy which 
you iiave known to be the consc^ation of the Mufeof 
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80 mamf oi God's doidraii in somobo of aovrow^ and 
tfaeif poogQi «iidhopoyandjoy,mpoBaiog^iwagh the 
vslley of the riwdoir of death. As you have yoianelf 
spekoi pbialyy yoa will not be oftnded by plabaeM 
in letwB. I think yoa in error; and no error can be 
enttrdy smleaa. Your error seems in part to hate ori- 
ginated in a too ezdoaive conteaq»latioii of the lave 
of the diinne character^ along with a nusconception 
and partial view of its nature and exercise, in relation 
to the other attiibatea of Deity. Yon have been so 
captivated with the lov^y, that yon have forgotten 
the awfnl. It is my prayer, that the Spirit of God 
nay biing yon back from this wandering ; give yon to 
look at the n^iele of the divine character anew, as it 
appears in the lessons of the Cross ; to see theawfiti- 
■esa of the lovely, and the loveliness of the awfnl,— 
the two vnifted inspiring afiectionate fear and reveren- 
tial love ;•— andthat he may gracioasly grant yen re- 
pentaace^ to the adoiowledgii^ of the truth I 

§ 9. Bot^'to mtnm fromthiB digression.— There is 
another dessrqrtioB of evidence adduced in support of 
thedoctrine of nnivetsal pardon, of which it is neeessary 
for me to take some notice ; al^ugh I caanoi enter 
into it at any length, without being in danger of roam- 
ing into adjaoeiA fiddo of arguaient, and extending 
tins Essay quite beyeml due bounds* I alla>de to the 
question respecting the nature and extent of the enrse, 
pronounced by Grod sgrnnst the tran^gressioD of his 
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law. — I can enter no further into thelducoanon of 
this .question (a question far; from (being: without' its 
diffieultie8,---its << things hard to be understood") than 
as it has been, introduced into the present controversy. 
Accox:ding,to. the advocates of the scheme, of universal 
pardon, there is positive proof of all being forgiven, 
in the fact that all are actually delivered from the 
curse. : Could this be made out, it would be a very 
simple and decisive way of settling all debate. The 
forgiveness of sin is the remission of its penalty ; so 
that if, in point of fact, the penalty be remitted, there 
is in such remission an irrefragable evidence, - more 
than sufficient to silence all argumentation, that the 
sin is pardoned. Let us see, then, how this argument 
is put. — '' But it may be asked," says Mr. Erksine, 
<< what sort of a pardon is that, whichadmits of a 
man's being finaJly condemned ? Is it consistent with 
justice that a man should be condemned for an oflfence, 
which had been already pardoned ? No, surely I 
What is the meaning, then, of a man being pardoned 
. and yet condemned after all ? The explanation is jus^ 
this : he is not condemned for the offence which had 
been pardoned, but for a new one : he is not condemn- 
ed for breaking the law, but for rejecting the goqiel. 
Whilst man was under the dispensation of the law, 
the condemnation was for breaking the law : and now 
when, through the death of Christ, we are redeemed 
from the transgresi^ons that were under the first cove- 
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naat, and detirered from th^i condemnation, and are 
placed under tke dispensation of the gospel, the con- 
demnation iBfar.r^eoHng the gogpelf see John zii. 48. 
As the dispensation of the law was universal,' so the 
dispensation of the gospel is universal.' And it is 
from. the condemnation of the law, that the pardon of 
the gospel delivers us. But for the better understand- 
ing of thb, we must first understand the nature of the 
penalty denounced by the law. The penalty accord- 
ing to the record, is this:: 'In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou. shalt die.' ' Men, by their traditions, have 
converted this penalty into a threefold death — death 
temporal, death spiritual, and death eternal. But 
death spiritual is nothing more or less than the sin 
itself — ^for sin is the shutting God out from, the heart, 
and that is shutting out spiritual life. • And, therefore, 
if I am told that spiritual death is the punishment of 
sin, I, might answer, then sin: is the punishment of 
spiritual death, for they are one and the same thing. 
And death eternal is not a punishment under the law, 
but under the gospel. The death denotineed by the 
law was just the sqMraHon of soul and body. This 
does not however make the penalty nugatory ; for the 
soul which had. shut God out must have- been misera- 
ble in its state of separation from- the body. This 
waathe sentence on the whole, race — and whilst it 
remained unreversed, it. must have kept every man in 
his grave.— it must have lain upon every man like a 

l2 
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torab-flto&ey and kept bim d<Mm-^-iio otub tovMi hAve 
risen. But if deaidi be tlie pemltjr, rotunrectkm u tlM» 
rererMd of the pemdtjr. And wbat k pirdon bm tfae 
reteftnl of a penalty ? It is true then of eyttey nun, 
^o is to be raised *froin the doid, that with icgard to 
hitn the sentence of die law 10 refened^ or, in other 
words, that he is pardoned. Bat w« know that there 
is to be a resurrection of the wholo face, both of the 
just and of the nnjost. Every ukeiii is «o be raiMd^ 
the imbeHever as well as the believer. So tfanty with 
regard to every man, the penalty of the law is livened, 
that isy he is pardoned; and thna we aee the Meaning 
of that teiet, * Christ hath redeemed us frsan the enme 
of the law, havteg been made 11 evse for ns/ Gal. iii. 
13.; and of that other, 'for which eawe he is the 
mediator of the New Testament, that by means of 
deatii for tbe redemption of the tnmsgteasions which 
were under the first teetameot, they that are caUed 
might roeetve the promise of eternal inheritance,' 
Heb. IJB. 15; and of that other, *a8 in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shaU all be made altve,' 1 Cor. xv. 2SL 
and of that otirer, Jesus Christ * is the Sttriour of all 
men, especially of these who believe.' And iIhb also 
we see the meaning of that passage in 1 Tim. ii. 6. 
where it is said, * that Christ Jesus giwe himself a 
ransom ^^ otf to be testifiedin due tiBM,'— ifor in the 
resmirection of the unbelievera a testimony will be 
given that Christ had died for them— for only thus 
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could they have bMn delivered horn llie power of tile 
grave* ^%ns eno n tne esplttBeituMi 4n «iose poMsgee 
in the 5th chapter of the RoBiaB% which aaaeit that 
die redemfytion hj the second Adam is co-ezteanve 
with the fidl by the first Adam. Aad ihm it is that 
the preaching of the reenrreetlott of Ghrisl as the 
second Adam, is i» fact the preaching of the gospel to 
all men, heeaoee il is the- pledge of resmrectioii to all 
men ; and t h er e fore iteontaiasan assnranee to aU men, 
that OoA has put away ll^ir sui and feigiven theas. 
And it is for this reason, that the rssanreetion of Christ, 
as well as ikte reanvection of all men, is so nnch 
insisted on by the Apostles^ both in their sermons, as 
appears from the Acts of the Apostles, and also in the 
episviee* ^ 

I hare given this es^act at M\ lengthy that I may 
not appear, by partial citation, to do iajostice to the 
aigumenth I renark npon it—— v 

1. Thedootrtee of woWersal pardon, as here stated, 
is sofv at least consktsnt with itself, m the answer 
rAaeh is g^ven to the very natwal and therefore 
rerj common qaestion, <<What is the meaniag 
of a man being pardoned, and yet condemned after 
M ?" The reply is, that he is "^ not eondemnod for 
breaking the law"— that would have been, of course, 
a flat CQutradictiott in tenns---<< but for rejecting the 

* Introductory Esny to Letters by a Lady, pp. zlvi.— zUx. 
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gospel.'* Knowing thui to be the ground aflsumed, I 
have not insiBtCfd, as some readen might expect me to 
do, upon the apparently anomalous, supposition of a 
pardoned sinner ultimately perishing; because, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis, the perdition comes not 
upon him for the sins that have been pardoned, but for 
a new set of sins altogether^ — or rather, I should say, 
for the one sin of unbelief, or the rejecting of the 
gospel. It may here be remarked, however, that, with 
much of apparent, explicitness in the . distinction be- 
tween being condemned for sins against the . law, and 
being condemned for unbelief, there is in reality no 
small difficulty and confusion. The guilt of all sin 
lies in the principle of it, — in the state of heart from 
which it arises, and of which it is the indication. 
External violations of law are effects and mani- 
festations of that enmxby ^ tk^ heart ogamH Gcd^ 
which is in feet the essential element of all moral evil. 
The Apostle represents this enmity as at once proved 
by actual insubordination to law, and at the same time 
preventing the possibility of subjection to it :— *' The 
carnal mind is enmity against God ; for it is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can- be."*— -Now, 
what is the source of unbelief ? It is the very same; It 
.arises from this very enmity; and it partakes of guilt, 
just in> proportion as it has this origin^ The principle 

* aom. viU. 7. 
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of evil, then, in the Tiolation of the lan^, and in the 
rejection of the gospel, is the very same. Are we, 
therefore, to say, that the enmity of the sinner's heart 
is pardoned in as far as it is indicated by yiolations of 
law, but not pardoned in as far as it discovers itself in 
the refusal of grace? This were a yery extraordi- 
nary fancy. For in fiict, when we say that the rejec- 
tion of the gospel arises from the enmity of the heart 
against God, we only say, in other words, that it 
arises from fondness for those very sins that are con- 
demned by the law. But if fondness for the sins 
which are condemned by the law be the cause of un- 
belief, and that which constitutes its criminality ; then 
unbelief itself is in truth a violation of the principles 
of the law. And so it is ; and of all violations of 
them the most flagrant. The law is summed up in 
love ; and unbelief, like all other descriptions of trans- 
gression of the divine will, has the essence of. its evil 
in the want of this love. When we say, then, that 
unbelief is to be punished with death eternal, tc^^a^ is 
it that is to be so punished ? It cannot be simple un- 
belief ; but unbelief as connected with its moral causes. 
Suppose, then, a man is addicted to licentious indulg- 
ences. He loves his sins; and he refuses the gospel, 
because he amnot find in his heart to give them up. 
-What are we to make of his case ? Eternal death is 
the wages of his unbelief, and he must suffer' it :— 
but the moral causes of that unbelief are themselves^ 
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in spirit aad in act, ▼iolationt of thelawi— ^wUckno- 
ktioni the theory afimtU be psBdoned; nndhoiw can 
he enffier it? To dns we might add» that theie era 
muxf m» to which imbelief itself leads, and into 
which the malignant qpint ef it entersy hot which ere 
sleo, at the sbom time, Tiolations of the law. What is 
to be made of these ? Is the lubeKef to be pomah- 
ed, and the sins to be pardoned P-^Although, these- 
fore, there is the appeaance of esfJidtnesaiii the dis- 
tinction mside between the pnniahmenS of sins against 
the law and the ponishment of naihelief ; yet, in het, 
the principles of the two are so ainch the same, the 
orili of both are so intimntdy Ucnded, nnd th«r red- 
procai inflnence is so dose and so constant, that in 
apprapriating thdrrespecdye deserts it seems inqHwsible 
to sopanate them; so that the sane thbg most be 
both psfdoned and pmnshed. 

9. I ha;^ akeady referred to the ohvions dittcaky, 
with which the abcttomr of universal pardon feel 
their seheme enemaherDd, ansiag from those teaoks 
in wfaidi the feigiveness of mn is promised to sinners 
who sepeM and torn to God by feith in Choat ; — snch 
texts 9Sr^** R^ent and he conTcated, that your sins 
may be blotted oat:"— *«< Let him retain nnto the 
Lord, fer he will have mercy npon him, and to oUr 
God, fer he wifi abnndaatly pardon." Now die gene- 
ral principle ef the qnotadon from Mc Erskine is 
adopted for solving this difficnlty. TUs, however, 
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•ppem prepoiteiaai in the extreme. A distindion 
it made between what an catted the fint and the 
seoead cendemnatMNia ; the former meaaing condem* 
aaticm £ir ofEeoces agaitut the fawr,— the lalter eon- 
d e mn atlen for rejecting the goepei* And anch pea^ 
aagea ere disposed of «t onoe, by aaying, they relate to 
ms of die eeoond condemnrtion. I hare catted thie 
selittioaprapoeierons : «ndl cannot bat think that any 
who hama adopted it mnis be ntiflfiedy on a moment's re- 
ileciion, that ther teim is not muqipMed. The only qnea* 
tionisy ere each passagas as those jost dted invitations 
of the gospel ? To this^aeBtioB it is impossible tegive 
a negative answuv Mast not the invitatione of the 
go&p^y then, when die ofiisr of pardon ii held out, have 
reference to sins of a pretriausfy exi st ing condemna- 
tion? Suppoee the gospel mewago presented to n 
company of sinners f»r Ike^rHtinm. What do we 
mean^ when, after etating its simple .focts and trntha, 
we say to snch— •<< Repent and be converted, that 
yonr sins may be blotted ont ?" If they have net 
heard the gospel before, they have no sins, according 
to the theory of namiaal pardon, bat what are al- 
ready blotted oat. He(w literally prepestooas it is, 
to imagiae the offisr of pardon to relate to sins that 
are yet to ba<conlraeted I-— and to be contracted too 
by the very, refection of the offer I An offer of par- 
den is held e«t for no existing sm; bat theie is sin 
incufred by the rejeetion of this oftved foigivenesB of 
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nothing ; and this is the sin of. whidi > the forgiTeness 
is to be obtuned by accepting the offer I To such 
palpable contradiction and absurdity does this eolu- 
tion rednce ns. It most be plain to the capacity of 
a babe, that the deliyerance . which the. gospeL offers 
must be deliverance from a condemnation existing 
previously to its announcement ; and not merely from 
a condemnation to be induced by the refusal of.it. 
When Christ says to the Jews — <* Jfy^ bdieve,not 
that I am He, ye shall die in your sins ;** the very 
terms of his address imply, that the sins of which he 
speaks are sins which existed previously, to their un* 
belief, in the guilt of which their unbelief would con*- 
firm and leave them, and from which, if they should 
believe, their faith would deliver them. I am not de- 
nying the guilt of unbelief. I am satisfied that it is a 
sin of the very deepest dye. But what. I say is, that 
unbelief, and the guilt arising from it, cannot be that 
of which sinners are promised . the pardon when the 
gospel message first comes to their ears. . This would 
be like offering a remedy for a disease, which has no 
existence when the remedy is offered, but which is to 
be induced by the refusal to take it. . 

3. The objection made to. spiritual death being 
regarded as a part of the penal consequences of 
the first transgression, is not a new. one. It is 
not without plausibility; but when tenns are pro- 
periy explained, it will not stand. Is there no dif- 
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ference between' fidling into.. sin^ and being left, .in 
consequence, to a permanentljr depraved state' of sonl,- 
a state of alienation from God, . and incapadty for 
enjo3ring him ? The only question is, whether this 
abandonment of man to the sway of those selfish and 
sensual principles that had been insinuated into his 
heart, was a consequence of his original apostasy. If 
it was, (and at present I must be allowed to assume 
it) it must have been a judicial consequence. And 
without question, being left in this state of moral de- 
pravation and spiritual incapacity, is the greatest of all 
possible evils. It was the first eflfect of sin, . and an 
effect that has come down to all the successive gene- 
rations and indinduals of mankind, without exception. 
Every reitewed and spiritual mind will regard this as 
the very bitterest ingredient of the curse, and the most 
awful and affecting part of the judicial consequences 
of transgression. When we speak of God as injUcl^ 
ing this part of the curse, we mean, not of course 
that he produced or infused, or even by' direct 
influence confirmed, any principles of evil ; but sim- 
ply that he left man under the dominion of those 
which he had voluntarily admitted. The same thing 
is repeatedly said of God, and said when punitive 
visitation is plainly intended. The reader may look 
to such passages as Rom. L 24, .26, 28. Psal. Izxxi. 
12. &c. . Although not of the nature of direct and 
positive infliction ; this is certainly the most fearful of 
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all poMible neffoikmSf or prwaikm jt id gww to ^ Bet 
tbe trath 10, ahhougfa I htim suggested tlieae itm 
aimple obeervatiom, the diseoflsioD k imienmt to our 
pfeseut inquiiy. I proceed thereibrey to notice-— 

4. The nnaecoontable o^enighty and conseqneBft 
iaeoiMisleBGy, into winch ihe writer of the proeedinf 
statement bae fnllen :.^not indeed that I sboald 
greatly nmnrel at it,— -for truth alone is in baimooy 
widi itself.— He says-^-^' The de«th denovaced by the 
law wa» jnst the separation of so«l and body. This 
does not, however^ make the penalty nngatory; fix; 
the soal which had shot God o«t mnst hare been 
misemble in its state of e^>aration from the body."-— 
Now, first of all, is not this an admission, that, bnt 
lor this misery of the soul, die penalty woold faare 
been nngatory; and yet the sonl's misery m not allow- 
ed to hare formed miy part of the penalty I What» 
then, is tiiis, but dentfing and admitHnpf in the very 
same semence, ths:t the misoy of the sonl forms pavt 
of the legal penalty or come denounced against sin, 
as well as the death of the body? And yet the 
anthor goes on to say— << This was the sentence on 
tfaewholaiBoe; and wUist it remamed, it must haTO 
kept «very man in his gmye ; it mnst hare kin npon 
ei«ary man like a tomlnstone, and kept him down; no 
<Nie could have risen. But if deadi be the peaaky, 
msuiTcctien k the revenal of the penaky?. And 
what k paidoB hot 4 revenal of apenalty ? itktnse, 
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then, of eter^ maa. ytho is to be mlMd from the dead, 
thuct with regard to him the eetttmee of the hnr it Te« 
versed, or, in other words, that he is pofdoned. Bvi 
we know that there is to be » resarreetion of the 
uriiole race, boA of tlie just and of the mrjnst. Erery 
man is to be raised, the unbeliever as w^l m the be* 
lierer. Sothat, whh regard to everjF man, the penalty 
of liie hiw is retersedy that is, he is pBrdeDed.".«-Biit 
is it not a marrellons thing, that in this aa^oment,— ^^an 
argoment middh, but for the talentof itsftuneryl shovU 
have said had scarcely spedousness enoq^ to caldi 
eren the least reflecting minds>-^^tinthis argoment, 
the poor miserable sonl appears to favre slipped out of 
remenxbrance ; and the attentieii to lanre been confined 
to a part of the corse which, iirespectiyely oi that 
misery, had jnst been admitted to be comparatively 
nugatory. — Had the writor siid nothing abovt the 
soul at all, we might have placed him in snch a diko^ 
ma as the following :— -Is the sonl^ in its state of sep»* 
ration, happy or miserable ? If, when at death tfi 
qnits the body, it be happy (and if happy, it muat be 
Aofy), — then tdl the evils consequent on sin,«il the penal 
effects of traoasgression, are confined to this life and to 
the body ; the soul partakes not at all of die wages of 
sin, and it needs, therefore, no redemption: if, on 
the other hand, the soul in its separate state be^mMr-* 
abk, then we have something mora than dnaelitiioo, 
or temporal death, as the wages of 
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we ha^eithe yery Mo/md^ deaih which the theoryr denies 
to be any part of ' these wages I The abettors of the. 
theory in general may again choose between the horns of. 
this dilemma. . Our author, howerer, has saved us the. 
necessity of pressing it, by making his choice. He 
grants the misery, of the soul in its state of separation 
from the body ; but, very inconsiderately, proceeds to 
argue, as if the death of the body were all that consti- 
tuted the penalty of. sin. He involves himself in 
another dilemma. When Christ, as mediator, redeems 
from the curse, ^< the penalty," according to him, ^< is 
reversed" — ^the entire penalty ; and this is the case with 
regard to eoery man. Either, then, in this reversal of 
the penalty, the deliverance of the soid from its misery 
is included, or it is not. . Ifitbenot^ then what have 
we ?^-all men redeemed from the comparatively nuga- 
tory part of ithe curse, and left under its infinitely more 
fearful part,r— the body redeemed, and the sovl left in 
its wretchedness :— and if it hey then we have all man- 
kind, not merely pardoned, but fully and eternally saved, 
in body and soul together! — It is evident, that every 
scheme which limits the curse to temporal death, and 
the redemption by Christ to redemption from the 
grave, leaves the immortal spirit unprovided for. It 
does not seem, indeed, to be duly considered, what 
temporal death is. It is called, and called truly, the 
dissolution of the soul and the body. But then, those 
questions which are beyond expression the most in- 
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teresting are left'withont a solution— 'the qiieatioiu,'of 
intense soUcitnde, respecting the immortal sonL We 
know what becomes of the body — ^first a putrid mass, 
and then a few handfnls of dust, — ^both alike uncon- 
scious, incapable of either suffering or enjoyment^ 
neither enduring the one, nor sensible of its loss of the 
other. : Comparatively speaking, who cares for it ? 
Our anxieties are about the disimprisoned soul, the 
deathless spirit, living, conscious, acutely susceptible 
of suffering or of enjoyment. Oh I what is the clay 
tenement, compared with its immortal inhabitant I — 
Yet, if the curse be the death of the. body, — ^then, 
since redemption from the curse is admitted in the 
argument to be commensurate with the extent of the 
curiae, it follows that the full extent of the redemption 
by Christ is the redemption of the body ; in which 
case, there is no redemption provided for the misera- 
ble soul 1 The price has been paid for incomplirably 
llie least valuable part of the man. The dust has 
been redeemed, at an infinite cost, from the prison, in 
which it might have slept for ever in its insensible 
nothii^ess ; while the never-dying spirit, with all its 
eternal sensibilities and capacities, is left without 
remedy in its impurity and woe, and exclusion from 
the " Holy Light" of the universe I — This leads me 
to observe — 

5. It seems to indicate by far too low an esti- 
mate of the evil of rin tfn the one hand, and of the 



ledenptMm by Ckwt on the cAfCif, to eoMider tMn- 
porel deaub as dw fnllwnimiit ef the owie on aooooot 
of the fbrmer, and 4eliveraooe fipon the grave» cenw* 
qnently, the full amomt of the vademption effected by 
the hitter. I can neilfar, for my own part, imagioe 
the GOfM against sin to be exhausted in tempoial 
death, consideii^ what sin is, m svbciUion agailMt 
infinite antberity, poRty, and lo^e, and^ in pnlpopeund 
tendency, the ▼cry dethaaoing ol die .Blemal ; nor 
that a scheme, so fnll of dtme wonders as the m^A* 
ation of the Son of God, should hnve no other olyecti 
and no other eftct, than the rescuing of the body 
from the grare. And yet tiUs nuat be all* tf the dis- 
solution of soul and body bo aU the cnvse; lor «ceotd* 
ing to the extent of ibn onne aiuat be the eitent of 
this redemption^-^I am noC at p w a en t aigqRng with 
those who deny that there is any snch thing as the 
second, or eternal death ; but with those who deny it 
to be the sanction of the bw, and eooceiFe it to boloog 
to the new dispensation^ and to bo. the pnmsbment of 
unbelief. H > this indicates a strong impinass><m of the 
guih of unbelief, it indic ata s at the same time looMsbt 
an tmpression of the ovii of sin as tHmsgression of the 
law. — ^There appears to me^ moreoFor, a very stmi^ 
incongruity, in making the eoosequenoes of ngeetiDg 
the remedy not merely exceed, but exceed by eyen 
infinite degrees, the evUs from winch the remedy was 
provided to delivor. Ceotainly the perdition friow 
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which Christ came to redeem feunera, was a pw^foiiNi 
to wlueh naummwwe previouiiy eapatedf not the per- 
dition which they were to incur bynjedi^ ITtm* 
Was this peiditioay then, no more than the less of the 
mortal, insensible, and cempaimtively wortUess bodily 
frame? If so, and if the second death, the irrecovera- 
ble rain of soul and body in h^, is to be the result 
of unbelief,— 4he punishment for refoshig the offered 
remedy :—iwfait an imfivession is lins fitted to make ! 
the impression, distressingly psinfol, (beoanee so allied 
to impiety) and yet fmaroidable, that the eerlain 
endurance of the death induded in the curse might 
haye been preferable to the taemendoiis iisk iaciiffed 
by disregarding the de RtcwMace from tt I What con- 
sistency is there tn the fajpothesisylbat we incvr more, 
eren in^itely, by our unbelief, tfaan we obtain by our 
fiuth ; mora, even infinkely, by rsAising the remedy, 
than that for which the remedy is prorided I It is 
sorely a melanchoiy view which is thus giFon of the 
mediation of Christ, — tlmt the death which is incom- 
parably the most feaiM, compared with which the odier 
is as noliiiiig, should -owe its very ezisteDce entirely 
to that mediation; that it should net boat all the evil 
from which it achieves deliverance, bnt oidy that to 
vrhich the refuel of it exposes I so that the actual 
amount of woe should be greater, and that by infini- 
tude, in consequence of Christ's work, than it would 
have been bad he aever come into tke world l-^for 
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then, there wonld^ on this bypothesu, have been no 
snch thing as eternal misery : — ^the second death had 
been unknown I 

6. There seems to be still further inconsistency 
in the statement just cited from Mr. Erskine. He 
says, the death threatened against sin is just the* 
dissolution of soul and body. What, then, ought a 
pardon to be ? Ought it not to be exempHon from 
the threatened penalty? But if temporal death be 
the amount of the curse, the curse is actually endured ; 
dissolution actually takes place ; the woes of life are 
suffered, and they terminate in?ariably in the graye.-"— 
What description of pardon, then, is it, according to 
which the sentence of condemnation is fully executed? 
Mr. Erskine defines pardon a reversal of the penalty: 
—-but does not a proper pardon consist in exemption 
from it ? When the death threatened is considered as 
including eternal death, there is exemption, exemption 
from all in the sentence' that comparatively desenres 
to be named, while at the same time, by this very 
exemption, the sting is taken out of temporal death, 
and the grave divested of its terrors. But, according 
to the present h3rpothesis, there is no proper pardon 
at all ;. for there is no exemption from the penalty.-^ 
If in reply it shall be said, that there is exemption 
from the contmuance of the penalty— I answer by 
observing-^ 

7. ; Supposing it true, that temporal death is. the 
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penalty of tnmsgression, and that resurrection is the 
reversal of the penalty, that this is the proper idea> 
of a pardon, and that, all partaking of the resurrection, 
all are pardoned ;— it is surely reasonable to conceive, 
that what the Scriptures represent as coming to 
sinners by Jesus Christ should be a benefit. We 
cannot think or speak of. deliverance from the curse, 
without having in our minds the conception of an ad- 
vanti^, or blessing. Now it is admitted by the sup- 
porters of universal pardon, that, although the resur- 
rection comes to all, it shall be to the impenitent and 
unbelieving not a resurrection <^ to life," but a resur- 
rection <<. to damnation." Is this, then, a benefit, an 
advantage, a blessing ? It seems to me utterly vain, 
to speak of the resurrection, ahstradfy or in itself 'Con^ 
sideredf as a benefit. The resurrection cannot be so 
considered ; any more than existence can be abstracted 
from all consideration of the condition in which it is 
possessed. • There . cannot be a greater outrage on 
common sense and common feeling, than the sentiment, 
which has sometimes been hastily sported, that it is 
better to exist in misery than not to exist at all. 
There is the same absurdity in separating the resur- 
rection from its consequiences* The body lies in a 
state of absplute unconsciousness, destitute of all sen- 
sation, and of all sense of the loss which it has sustain- 
«id; and, as far as the present argument is concerned, 
may be C4insidered as annihilated. It rises to suffer' 

M 
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ing^ — ^to endless suffering* By the re-imioii, iJieB, of 
body and soul, tha*e k nothing gained but an angmeii- 
tuition of suffering. Instead of the sonl suffering by 
itself, the body rises to suffer with it. The subject is 
most solemn ; but I must deliberately say, that I can 
regard it as nothing better than a mockery of the woea 
of the wretched victims of their own delusions, to 
speak of the resurrection as, in such circumstances, a 
benefit I The restoration of the union, which death 
had dissolved, is only, by completing the man, increas- 
ing his capabilities of suffering. The grave is in this 
case, I cannot hesitate to say, a blessing, and the re* 
surrection a heavier curse than the death from whidi 
it sets free.-— Which leads me to remark.— 

8. The simple word the reswreetUmf and the 
phrase the resurrection efthe dead^ are in different in- 
stances used to denote, not the resurrection generally^ 
but the resurrection to l^ The resurrection of the 
wicked is spoken of in Scripture with comparative 
infrequency ; and the resurrectioa of the just is repre- 
sented under the simple term the resurrection^ as if 
the other were not worthy of the name. Thus our 
Lord says, in Luke xz. 34 — 36, ^ The children of this 
world marry and are given in marriage ; but they who 
«liall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
^ resurrection fnom the dead^ neither many nor are 
given in marriage : neither can they die any more^ for 
they are equal unto the angels ; and are the eKldven 
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of God, being the dHldren of the resurreeium.*' Thiu 
too Paul-^Phil. iii. 10, 11 : << That I may know him, 
and the power of his resorfeGtion, and the fellowship 
of his sufferings, being made oonformable unto kb 
death : if by any means I might attain imto the remr- 
reoHan of the dead "-^^The resuirection of the dead, 
then, considered as obtained by the mediation of Christ, 
is the resurrection to life«^^ And in thic^ connexion I 
may suitably introduce a passage which the adrocates of 
universal pardon consider a rery decisive one in their 
favour : namely, 1 Cor. zv. 20-^23. << But now ia 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the first*fruit8 
of them that slept. For since by man [camej] deathi 
by man [came] also the resOrrection of the dead* 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive."-^On this passage, then, let it be obsewedi 
1. It is very unfair and illogical, to oonsider it as 
any proof of temporal death being the amount of the 
curse. The Apostle, like a gopd reasoner, does not 
go beyond his subject. That subject is, not Ae future 
state, but the resurrection. This particular of the 
Christian hope was disbelieved and ridiculed by the 
Heathen philosophers ; and, probably from this very 
cause, scepticism respecting it had crept into the 
Corinthian eburch* The Apostle, therefore, ke^s to 
kis point. It is of the body,«-?the death of the body, 
-*-the resurrectioii of the body,^-«-»that he is treating ; 
not of the soul at aU. They, therefore, who draw the 
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inference that the death of the body is all the cnrse, 
and its resurrection all the redemption, only show 
that they have somewhat less logic than the Apostle, — . 
whoy even apart from his inspiration, whatever Soci- 
nians may say of him, was no bungling reasoner. 

2. What is the ** resurrection of the dead*' of which, 
the Apostle here speaks ? It is the resurrection of 
the just, — thv resurrection to life. This appears, not 
merely from the language of verses 20 and 23, where. 
Christ is styled the <^ first-fruits of diem that slept^'*—, 
and they that slept are, not all mankind, but '^ they 
that are Christ's at his coming ;"— -but also from his 
own full and^explicit description of the resurrection 
meant by him, in the subsequent part of the chapter — 
verses 42 — 44, " So also is the resurrection cf the 
dead : it is sown in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
ruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in gloiy ; 
it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; it is 
sown an animal body, it is raised a spiritual body." 
So that here we have another example of " the resur- 
rection,'' without epitiiet or addition, signifying the 
resurrection to life. 

3. By comparing verses 20 — 23 with verses 44 — 
49, we learn still more clearly what the resurrection 
is, which stands in contrast, as coming by the second 
Adam, with the ' death which . came w by the first. 
When it is said in verse 21, << As by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead," I 
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grant that it wears much of tlie appearance of a general' 
proposition, inclusive of mankind. Yet we hare seen 
how the Apostle describes what he means, in his rea- 
soning, by ** the resurrection of the dead :'* — and our 
conclusion is greatly strengthened, when, pursuing the 
contrast between the first and second Adam, he adds 
to the description already cited— ^*'. There is an animal 
body, and there is a spiritual body : and so it is 
written, the first man Adam was made a living soul : 
the last Adam [is] a quickening spirit. Howbeit, 
that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
animal, and afterward that which is spiritual. The 
first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven. As [is] the earthy such [are] 
they also that are earthy ; and as [is] the heavenly, 
such [are] they also that are heavenly. And, as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly." — No one will say, that 
this description of the resurrection which comes by 
Christ is true of mankind. Yet this is the resurrec- 
tion which he contrasts with the death that came by 
Adam. This alone is a blessing, — this alone deserv- 
ing of such particular and emphatic mention. It may 
be true, that, in a certain general sense, the resurrec- 
tion of all the dead is by Christ, as forming a part 
of the general constitution of things, resulting from 
his mediation :— but this is not at all the point on 
which the Apostle fixes his own or his reader s atten- 
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ticm. It k the reanirecdon to life,-^to It gloriouB 
GonforBiity with the riaen aad exalted Head. 

4. In these ciiciimBtanoea^ what is the proper mean- 
ing of the 22d verse-^*' For as in Adam all die^ evod 
so in Christ shall all be made alive ?" We have seen, 
that, in the passage, it is not of the resurrection of 
mankind nniversally, (although this doubtless is in- 
volved in some parts of his argument,) but of the 
** resurrecUon t^AeJus^ that the Apostle is treating. 
Now it is a canon of interpretation, simple and 
universally recognized, that a general or universal 
term ought to be understood as corresponding, in the 
extent of its import, with the subject of which the 
author is treating. If the subject here, therefore, be 
the resurrection of the just,— then the twenty-second 
verse, interpreted agreeably to this canon, will be — " as 
in Adam thet^ all die^ even so in Christ the^y. shall oil be 
made aUve" And this, I am satisfied, is the true 
meaning. Those who explain it otherwise may try, 
how they can contrive to apply to mankind generally 
the descriptions of the resurrection throughout the 
chapter. 

$ 10. The mention of such universal terms, in con- 
nexion with the sin of the first Adam and the righteous- 
ness of the second, naturally brings me to the considera- 
tion of that important and, in some respects, difficult 

subject-— THE EXTENT OF THE ReDEEMER's ATONE- 
MENT. — I feel no disposition to shrink from this 
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subject. It is my smcere prayer, that the Spirit of 
God may guide me by the light of his word, and enable 
me to place it in a scriptural point of view I And 
while I say this, I feel there is a likelihood that, while 
I differ from the advocates of universal pardon, I may 
not exactly agree with some of those who have writ- 
ten against them. It is necessary again to say, that 
I confine myself to those views of this subject which 
immediately bear on the present controversy about 
pardon. Were I to take off this restriction, a field 
almost interminable would open before me, compre- 
hending all the points in discussion between the ranks 
of Arminianism and Calvinism. My desire is, to be 
kept untrammelled by any ism but scripittrism .'^-^ 
and I cannot but express my surprise, that those who 
wish to be regarded as so peculiarly apostolic, and 
who have, some of them at least, avowed the principle 
that no book ought to be read but the Bible, should 
have thought it worth their while to seek for buttresses 
to their cause in the writings of Luther and other 
Reformers and Fathers, and in the Creeds and Con- 
fessions of different churches. 

The texts usually adduced in support of the doc- 
trine of universal pardon, are those in which the 
design of the atonement is spoken of in general and 
unrestricted terms ; in which it is represented as fan' 
aUy foraUmen^ for Ike teorld, Jbr the whole world : — 
*< Behdd the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
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of the world*' — ^' God so loved the, world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him might not perish but have everlasting life :" — 
^< God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved :"-»*< We have seen. him ourselves, and know 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world:" — ^' And the bread which I will give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world :" — 
'^ God was, in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them:" — 
*< And he is the propitiation for our sins ; and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world :" — " For as by the offence of one [judgment 
came] upon all men, to condemnation; even so by 
the obedience of one [the free gift came] upon 
all men to justification of life :" — " This is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will 
have all men to be saved, and to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth. For there is one God, and. one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus ; who gave himself a ransom for all, to be tes- 
tified in due time :" — " For the grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men, teaching 
us," &c. — <' We see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
— that he, by the grace of God, should taste death 
for eoery man:**^^*^ The Lord is long-suffering to 
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ns^ward, not willing tbat anyshoald perish, but that 
edl should come to repentance."* — Of more than one 
of these passages notice has already been taken* 
There are sereral others^ of which the connexion 
with my present . inquiry is not very . immediate* I 
confine myself to those which express in general 
terms the design of the atonement. Those which I 
now omit, and which inyolve other principles of 
explanation, may be noticed again before I close, 

$ 11. There can be no question, that in these texts 
the terms in which the extent of the atonement is stated 
are very general and unqualified. The question at 
present is,. Does it necessarily follow from such repre- 
sentations of the atonement, that all are actually par^ 
doned ? . And, before proceeding to considei: the prin-r 
ciples on . which the texts themselves ought to be 
explained, I have two. remarks to make in answer to 

4 

this question. The Jirsi is, that to interpret them as 
necessarily implying universal pardon, is to set them 
in direct and, in my judgment, irreconcilable variance 
with the many passages of scripture, formerly quoted 
and illustrated, in which, it is so plainly and. explicitly 
affirmed that pardon is not universal.; a consideratioil 
which will possess strength, in differei^t minds, pro- 



* John L 29. John iii. 16, 17. John iv. 4S. John vi. 51. 
2 Cor. y. 19. 1 John ii. 2. Rom. ▼. 18. 2 Tim. ii. 2—6. 
Titus iL 11. Heb. ii. 9, 2 Peter iii. 9. 
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ponioiieA to the d^|ree in wbikk tbey may have f^t 
thfe reldvftney iuid the force ef those pusages. The 
secemd is^ that if ftom sncli jmbm^s the inferenoe he 
)egitittiate that all are pardc/Md^ it mwt be eqioJly 
kgititoate that all are 9aved^ If because Christ 
is said to have died for all, it foUows tte all without 
exception nrast actually be pastakers of llie end for 
which be died, upon what principle can this be 
restricted to pardovi ? Was pardon the whole of the 
end for whidi Christ died ? Certainly not. The end 
was scdvdtim. WhtJkf %hm, is to be made of such a 
declaration a»^<< God «eiat «iot his Son into the world 
to condettm the worM, bttt that the world lihtmigh 
him might bd sityed?" H«te is the universal term, 
atod it is conm^Cted, not wii^ being pardoned merely, 
but with b^ing saved. la €^ery one in the worid, 
then, actually saved 9 It will not do to say in reply> 
lliat being saved is here opposed to being condemned, 
and therefore has respect to psirdon : for this would he 
to identify pardon and salvation; whereas, upon 
the scheme we are opposing, the two ai» essentially 
dififtinct, all bemg pardoned, while the great majority 
are not saved. I cannot, for my own part, see any 
Way in which the doctrine of tmieerial pastdon -eaa 
be maintained from such passages, and the doctrine of 
universal salvaHan be denied. In as far as the 
foundation for the former is alleged to consist in the 
universality of the tenns which express the design of 
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the Sanoar 8 missioii and death, the foundatum must 
be equally vidid for the latter. << I came/' eays Jeaas^ 
<^ not to judge the world, . but to save the World.*' 
Every indindual in the world shall be judged by him, 
when he does come to judge the world. Is the salva* 
don, then, which was effected by him when he came 
to save, 88 extensive as the judgment is to be when 
he comes to judge ?—. << The Son of man im come," 
says he again, ** to save that which was lost.'' The 
whole race was lost: — ^is the whole race, then, 
actually and individually saved? Tliis is not pre- 
tended. And in this the system appean very incon- 
sistent with itself. 

The case stands thus. We have before us a num- 
ber of passages, in which the propitiation made by the 
death of Christ is spoken of in terms of univer- 
sality,— as embracing all men, — the world,-^the whole 
world. — But on the other band, we have a larger 
number of passages, in which we are assured that all 
are not pardoned, that all are not saved, in virtue of 
its merits. A specimeii of these I have adduced in 
the former part ^f this Essay. I must now add to 
them those passages, in which the atonement of 
Christ is represented in terras of limitation and 
restriction^ as designed fpr iome only. They are such 
as these : — *< Thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for he 
shall save his people from their sins :"---'< Feed the 
church cf God^ which he hath purchased with his 
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own blood :" — *< Christ also loved the churchy and 
gave himee^for it, that he might sanctify and deanse 
it with the washing of water through the word ; that 
he might present it onto himself a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that 
it should be holy and without blemish :" — *< I am the 
good shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep:" — << For the transgression of. my people 
was he stricken :'* — " He shall see of the travail of 
his soul, and shall be satisfied : by his knowledge shall 
my righteous servant justify many ; for he shall 
bear their iniquities :" — " Who shall lay. any thing to 
the charge of God's elect f ^ Shall God who justifieth? 
Who is he that condemneth ? Shall Christ who died^ 
yea rather who is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession far tts ?*'* 
— These, along with various passages in which the 
phrases far us and far aur sins are shown by the 
context to have immediate reference to believers, 
evidently speak of the design of Christ's coming, and 
work, and death, in terms that appear at. least to 
i;onfine it to those who are actually made partakers, 
by divine grace, of its entire benefit. — Such, then, 
being the plain state of the fact ; the question comes 
to be, — is there any principle of harmony between 

* Mattb. i. SI. Acts xx. 28. Epb. y. 25-^27. John x. 11. 
Isa.lUi.8, 11. Rom. viii. SS, S4. 
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these apparently contrary daases of tei^ts ? It is easy, 
to give an array of passages on one side ; and it b 
equally easy to meet it with an array of passages on 
the other side. Bat the point at which we ought 
humhly to aim, not with contemptuous dogmatism^i 
hut with a proper sense of the difficulty, is to discover 
the general principle according to which hoth can be 
explained without putting either to torture, and the 
whole — I was- going to say, reduced to consistency and 
harmony ; hut this might seem to imply existing incon-* 
gruity and confusion, — I would rather say, the consist- 
ency and harmony of the whole made manifest. 

§ 12« In inquiring, then, after this principle of har-* 
mony, I must begin with avowing, that, ever since I 
was able to think at all upon such subjects, I hare 
felt myself far from satisfied with a common way of 
interpreting some of those texts which express the 
extent of the atonement in universal terms, by means 
of a convenient, supplement. . According to this 
method of explanation, the world is, in such occur- 
rences of it, ' made to signify the dect worlds the 
word elect being inserted, as a supplement, conceived 
to be necessary for the consistency of scripture* An 
elect worldy indeed, has become a phrase in common 
use with a . particular class of ' commientators and 
divines, and, from them, among private Christiana of 
the same istufo; being employed with as much matter-of- 
course freedom as if it actually had the sanction of 
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ordinary usage in tlie Seered Volunie. Bat it is not 
to be fovnd lliere. It beUmga to homan ayvtems 
Bieroly* Any ByBtem, however, that requires such 
means to save its credit, must be considered as in 
stiaits* The supplement is too aibitrary ; and while it 
solves one difficulty, or nather conveniently cuts a knot 
which it is felt hard to loose, it involires us in other 
difficulties, equal, if not greater, in regard both to doc- 
trine and to principles of interpretation. I object to 
it on two groimds, besides itsapparent axhitcariness. It 
is in itself forced and urmatundy and it makes die 
sacred penmen, in some instances, write inconsista^ 
and aksurdiff. 

In ihe/irst piace^ it is in itself fenced and unnatural. 
I mean by this, that it is, a priori^ most unlikely, that 
the term world should erer be used to designate ike 
elect. It sometimes denotes the habitable globe, the 
residence of mankind ; — sometimes, mankind at lai^gpe, 
the inhabitants of the globe :-«~these are senses of the 
word about which there is no dispute, and no room 
for any. There is a third application of it vdbich 
is peculiar to scripture phraseology, but so fnefuent 
and so marked there as to be equidly out of the range 
of debate z — it signifies the great mass of mankind^ «s 
distii^tahed from the people of God. For example i 
^< The worid cannot hate you, hut me ithateth, because 
I testify of it that the works thereof are evil :"— ^ If 
ye were of the world, the world would love his own ; 
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bat becavBe ye are not of the world, but I havo choaen 
yon out of the world, therefore the world bateth you :" 
— ^< We know that whosoeyer is bom of God ainneth 
not ; but be that is bom of God keepeth himself, and 
that wicked one toucbeth him net. And we know 
that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in the 
wicked one.*'* The occurrence of the word in this 
sense, indeed, considering how small the proportion 
was then, and ever has been, which the children of 
God have borne to the mass of mankind, is quite natu- 
ral. But on this yery account, I cannot but consider 
it as in a high degree unnatural and improbable, that 
it should at the same time signify the very opposite of 
this ; — ^that the same term, which is so earroAtly used 
to signify the great majority of mankind in distinction 
from ^e select number or small minority, should at 
the same time, by the name writers, be used as a 
des^ation of the smaller number, of a character 
directly contrary, in distinction from the majority or 
the mass I The unreasonableness of this in itself has 
ever appeared to me to constitute a strong ground of 
ptrevious unlikelihood that it should be so«-^The 
previous improbability is strengthened to certainty, 
when I consider, in tfte second piaoey how inconsU" 
tmtfy and absurdiy this supposed accq)tation of the 
term makes the sacred writers express themselves.-*- 

* John vii. 7; xv. 19. 1 John y. 18, 19. 
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I must give «a instance or two of what I mean. — In 
John iii. 16. onr Savionr says— ^<< For God so loyed 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him might not perish but have 
everlasting life." It surely will not be questioned by 
any one pretending, I do not say to critical knowledge, 
but even to common understanding, that in this sen- 
tence the word '< whoioever" (or every one toho—irag 6) 
has less extent of meaning than the more comprehen- 
sive word/< the world" which precedes it. It restricts 
and limits this comprehensive term. It signifies — 
whosoever of the world. Suppose, then, the world 
to mean die elect worlds or more shortly, for it is the 
same thing, the electa what kind of statement will this 
produce ? — << God so loved the elect world, or the 
elect, that he gave his only, begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever (^ the elect — namely — believeth in him might not 
perish but have everlasting life!" This is sheer 
absurdity. Yet I do not see what else can be made 
of the verse, if *' the world'' really signifies the world 
of the elect. 

Again : — In John xvii. 9, Jesus says, in addressing 
his Father-^'' I pray for them ; I pray not for the worlds 
'but for them which thou hast given me." But in the 
21st verse, it has been alleged by Arminians, he 
does pray for the world: — in expressing his desire for 
the union of his people, he says—" that they all may 
be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
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they aldo may be one in as, — that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me." Now, without con- 
sideHng at present the design of Arminians io this, I 
wish the reader to observe, what some Calvinists have 
said in reply. They have actually understood '* the 
world** in this last occurrence of it to mean the elect — 
God 8 chosen people scattered throughout all nations, 
and the prayer as a petition that £4€^ might, all of 
them, in successive generations, be brought to the 
knowledge and faith of his name. In this way, it is 
alleged, the two verses are at once reconciled. And 
so, undoubtedly, they are ; but the reconciliation, as 
it appears to me, is effected at the expense of every 
principle of fair and rational criticism ; by making the 
same term signify, first one thing, repeatedly, and in 
direct and specified discrimination from another,— 4md 
then, all at once, and without warning, the very thing 
from which it had been distinguished ; and that, not 
only in remote parts of the same prayer, but in the 
very same sentence. In verses 9, 14, 16, 18, 21, 23, 
25, " the world" is used in express distinction from 
the chosen people of God; and the distinction is 
absolutely mfu'ked in the very verse in which it is 
supposed to signify that chosen people — << that they 
also may he one in us that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me." So that this extraordinary prin* 
ciple of interpretation makes those whose union was 
to be the means of conviction, and the world who 
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were to be convinced by it, one and the same I This 
will nerer do. Nor is there the least occasion for 
having recourse to any process so anomaions. The 
principle of interpretation is simple. In the explana- 
tion just given, it is assumed that the phrase '< thai the 
world map believe** can mean nothing less than that 
those signified by ** the world," whosoever they were, 
should all individually be brought to true and saving 
faith. But the prayer is for the unity of his disciples ; 
and, things being spoken of according to their proper 
tendencies, this unity is sought, as an evidence to the 
world of his divine mission. This is all. The tendenep 
of all evidence is to produce conviction. And in all 
cases, the general design of every one by whom evi- 
dence is presented, must be the same. It must cor- 
respond with the tendency. It must be to convince. 
Such is the tendency, and such we are warranted to 
consider the design, of all the evidence of the gospel, 
or of the mission of Christ, and the truth of his doc- 
trines. The petition under consideration is framed, in 
its expression, upon this simple principle ; meaning no 
more than that in the love and union of his disciples 
^e world might have evidence of the truth, such as 
should tend, like all evidence, whether the effect 
actually resulted or not, to the production of faith, — ^to 
the conviction of his having come from God.->-And 
this is not the only text, to the explanation of which 
this simple principle, of things being spoken of accord- 
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iog to thbir general tendency, is the key. In John v. 
34, Jesus says, << I receive not testimony from man ; 
but these things I say, thai ye might he saved" No 
one is so fooliA as to suppose him, in these words, to 
express an absolute purpose that by what he was 
saying erery individual of those who were at the time 
his hearers should be brought to salvation. No : but 
in the context he argues in support of his divine com- 
mission. He appeals to the testimony of the Baptist, 
and, in connexion with this appeal, he tells his hearers — 
" these things I say that ye might be saved," He 
then proceeds to make the same appeal to the attesta- 
tions borne to him by the works which the Father had 
given him to finish, and more directly still by the 
Father himself ; to all which the language was equally 
applicable. All was fitted for awakening, convincing, 
and subduing to God, the minds and hearts of those 
who heard him. He expresses the general tendency 
and end of all the evidence produced by him. — The 
same is clearly the meaning when it is said, in John 
i. 7, and said too of the testimony of the Baptist, 
<< The same came for a witness, to bear testimony to 
the light, that all throisgh him might believe" Such 
was the tendency and the design of John's testimony. 
Who will say that all, or all men, here means the 
elect? — Indeed this principle, of speaking of things 
according to their proper tendency, and of that ten- 
dency as indicative of the state of the divine mind. 
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18 far from unusual in the scriptures. << Despisest 
thou," says Paul, ** the riches of his goodness and for- 
bearance and long-suffering, not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to rqieniancef* The 
words are expressive of the proper tendency of the 
divine goodnes8,-^the effect which it ought to have 
on the minds of men ; and this tendency is regarded 
as corresponding with the general gracious end of God 
in the exercise of his long-suffering, in sparing them, 
bearing with them, bestowing upon them the gifts of 
his bounty, and setting before them, and urging upon 
their attention, the offers and invitations of his grace. 
This is one at least of the senses in which Peter's 
words also are to be understood, — << and account that the 
long-suffering of our Lord is salvation :" — and every 
attentive reader of the scriptures must be struck with 
the perfectly unembarrassed freedom with which every 
thing is there spoken of on the principle that its native 
tendency, when that tendency is to good, is to be con- 
sidered as the index of the divine intention in it, — 
irrespectively of all secret purposes of the divine mind. 
The language of the scriptures is framed upon this 
principle, just as if such purposes had no existence. 
They do not seem at all to affect it* 

( 13. Yet they do exist. It by no means follows from 
any thing now said, that God never uses more than 

* Rom. ii. 4. 
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outward moral means for the conviction and conrer- 
sion of sinners, and that there is no such thing as the 
exercise of his sovereign efficacious grace. I must 
disbelieve the plainest testimonies of his word, before 
I can think so. The change that takes place in the 
conversion of a sinner, is represented under the figures 
of a new birth, a resurrection from the dead, a new 
creation. As these are divine works, so is conversion. 
— I enter, not on the extensive field of discussion con- 
nected with the doctrine of election. It would fairly 
demand a treatise for itself. I shall not attempt to 
apply the line of my wisdom, to sound those awful 
depths, which have been found unfiathomable by lines 
much longer than mine. But I take the simple, testi- 
monies of the word of God. They seem to me fre- 
quent and explicit ; and, moreover, to be in beautiful 
harmony with some of the fundamental principles of 
the gospel. I see, for example, that the gospel is 
constructed, throughout, upon the principle of exclud- 
ing all boasting, and leaving to the sinner nothing in 
himself whereof to glory ; I see this written as with 
a sunbeam. It is a scheme of free mercy. Grace, 
from first to last, is its essential element.-— Boasting is 
excluded from the ground of hope: — for that is no- 
thing of the sinner s, but exclusively the finished work 
of the Redeemer. ■ But this is not enough. It would 
foe altogether incongruous, that boasting should be 
excluded in this department, and room be left for it 
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in another. It mmt be exckided also, in regard to 
the cause of difference between one sinner,' who receives 
the gospel, and another, who rejects it. If I bave in 
myself the cause of this difference, I have whereof to 
glory ; I have in myself, in fact, the proximate cause 
of my salvation. If it has been in consequence of any 
better disposition of mine that I have embraced the 
Saviour, while another continnes to refuse him, — ^if I 
have thus << made myself to differ,"— I have in that 
better disposition << whereof to glory." The theory 
of common graces— or grace bestowed equally on all, 
to be by all improved,-^ter8 not, in this respect, 
the nature of the case. The question still recurs. 
How comes one to improve this grace, and not another ? 
Is the disposition that inclines him to do so his own, 
— inherent in his nature, or self-produced? It J it 
manifest, that it is not to ^be common grace that the 
difference is to be imputed, but to the better disposi- 
tion to improve it. Whence, then, this disposition ? 
Is it, or is it not, the effect of divine if^uence ? The 
doctrine of election seems to me, in a very great 
measure, to hinge on this simple question oi foct.— .Is 
the first truly gracious movement of the soul towards 
God the effect, or not, of divine influence ?•— I am satis- 
fied that it must, because, if it be true that << the carnal 
mind is enmity against God," this enmity can never, 
without an extraneous influence, change itself or 
choose to love. However mysterious the nature of 
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the inflnence, md however suddenl^y or however slowly 
and even imperceptibly^ it may be exerted, the 
change must have its beginning from God— I am 
satisfied that it must, because, if it has been originated 
by myself, then I have in myself the caoae of 
the difference between me and others, and, in having 
this, have reason for self-glorying ; whereas, the plain- 
est declarations of the word of God, and the whole 
genius and constitution of the gospel, tell me I am to 
have nothing of the kind—-.! am satisfied that it mnst,--^ 
because, if I could begin the good work^ I could carry 
it on. We have seen by what figures the spiritual 
change is represented. If, then, I can create^ I ca^ 
uphold : if I can make alive, I can keep dive ; if I 
can produce the vital principle, I can sustain, aiid 
cherish, and perfect the life. — These things cannot be^ 
I must not have it to say to the God of my salvation, 
that I began with him, and not he with me. " In 
him," spiritually as well as physically, I must '< live, 
and move, and have my being." Yes, thou God of 
all grace, 

** From the first breath of life divine 
Down to my laft expiring hour. 
The gracious worlL must all be thine. 
Begun and finish'd in thy power !*' 

— iBut, if it be so,— if the first gracious movement 
of the soul towards God is, and must be,, the effect of 
divine inQuence, we are, instantly and irresistibly. 
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led to the doctrine of election. For. surely it will not 
be denied, that whatever God does he previously in- 
tended to do : — and, if there was an intentioi^ the mo- 
ment before to put forth his gracious influence, when 
was that intention formed ? We cannot, with regard 
to any divine intention, consistently stop short of eter* 
nity : — and the eternity of this intention is election. 

I am a believer in election, moreover, because I am 
unable to imagine, that the God of infinite wisdom 
could contrive and carry into execution the whole of 
the stupendous, — the divinely ' stupendous scheme, of 
the incarnation, sufferings, and death of his own. Son, 
and then leave the whole to a mere peradventure 
whether it should have any result, in the salvation of 
even a single soul :< — nay, to less than a peradventure ; 
— for, if the scripture account of human nature, as in 
a state of. enmity against God, be a true account, 
there must have been a moral certunty of its having 
none. For with regard to the theory of common or 
universal grace, I must insist upon it that it makes no 
difference in the present question ; it being, to all 
intents and purposes, the very same thing, whether we 
speak of a sinner choosing directly to love, and fear, and 
serve God, or of his choosing to improve the grace sup- 
posed to be given to him, in common with others, for 
that purpose. The principle of the choice is perfectly 
the same. — There are various other points of light in 
which this doctrine might be placed ; but I must for- 
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bear, else my Esday, already much longer than I 
anticipated, will swell to a volume. 

§ 14. To roe, then, it appears, that in providing the 
atonement there was, in the contemplation of the divine 
mind, a double object. There was an object pertain- 
ing to the general administration of his government as 
the moral Rtder of the worlds — and an object, of a 
more special kind, belonging to the distribution of bis 
favours as a sovereign Benefactor: and there is, in 
correspondence with this twofold purpose, a general 
and a peculiar love. — I have endeavoured to show, 
that when our Saviour says, <^ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him might not perish but have everlasting 
life"— 4A« toorld cannot be understood in any restricted 
acceptation, but evidently signifies the whole world 
of mankind,-— the race of men in general. Here, 
therefore, we have a declaration from the lips of the 
Redeemer himself, that his own mediation is to be 
regarded as a glorious manifestation, on the part of 
the Godhead, of love to maTi,— a display of benevo- 
lence and grace towards this race of apostate creatures, 
this revolted province of his general Empire. And in 
this light it is represented by the single word which 
the Apostle Paul applies to it, when, in writing to 
Titus, be says— ^" After that the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour toward man appeared" — the 
PHiLANTHBOPT of God our Saviour ! — The word of 

N 
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God infonns ns df anolher description of ftJlen crea- 
tures besides men,— -a superior order of immortal 
intelligences, who ** kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation ;" for whdm, howoter, the 
diyine benerolence, ibr reasons unrerealed and abooft 
which, therefore, conjecture is idld and pyeBumptnotis, 
has not been pleased to provide any means of deliver^ 
ance. He has set his love on man. He has chosen 
our world as the theatre for the display of his infinite 
inercy ; and has expended here the fulness of his grace. 
It is the human, and not the angelic nature, that he has 
assumed into union with the divine ; and he has 
assumed it, to work salvation, not for angels, but for 
men. No deputation of the spirits of light was ever 
commissioned to wing their way to the realms df 
daiicness and despair, to proclaim to their fiillen com- 
peers the glad tidings of mercy. No ^ multitude of 
the heavenly host" ever burst upon those gloomy 
abodes in the bri^tness of th«r celestial splendour, 
and hymned, with raptured harmony, the jd3rfnl 0dng 
— << Glory to God in the highest, peace in keUy good 
will towards devils /" That song was reserved for 
our world. The peace is on earth ; the good will to- 
wards men. The Saviour by whom glory is brought 
to God in the highest is <*the Son of man;" and they 
are the children of men, whom << he is not ashamed to 
call his brethren." — It is in this sense, then, that God 
has 'Moved the world." The grand manifestation of 
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fak << delist m mercy" hsM had evtfi for its theatre, 
aod man for its object. The scheme in which he has 
embarked the glory of his Namoj has been a iscbeme 
of grace to the fallen family of Adam. 

In this view of ill, fAie object of the atonement is 
^eDeral. I regard the mediation of Chijst as » gmnd 
public mamfo^tioA of ^ the righteonsness of God/' 
by whkh the claims of justice nre, in the spirit of 
them, fully satisfied, and the glory )0f this attribute 
thus maintained^ in the €s:(ercise of mercy :-*-«s a gene^ 
ml remedy y admitting according to the divine pktuure 
and ptirposey of « paartktdar gi^Ueaiion^-^Tbe dis- 
tinction, which Mr. Erskine, in his last publication, 
passes orer with sndi general brevity of remaiik, is, 
notwithstandmg, a highly importaiat one— -the distinc- 
tion, I mean, between the stfjfieienoy oi any remedy, 
and its ^iciencp* The former arises from the nature 
of the remedy itself; the latter depends on its being 
i^pUed. The former, thecefore, may even be infinite, 
while the latter '» purposely limited. The blood g( 
Christ may be infinite in its atoning wduBf and yet 
limited in its 9^mng efficacy ^'^--^s^jffiaient for the sal- 
vation of ally and yet effectual to the salvatwm of ^mte 
anly,-..The place for electiony in this statement^ lies, 
it will be perceiyed, in the appUeaikm of the remedy. 
I have formwly stated my objections to the notion of 
eaBoat equwaknitj in the atonementi for the punishment 
due to the sins of a certain number,-~tbat is, of the 
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elect. I am a finn believer, as I have said, in the 
doctrine of election. But election, I apprehend, does 
not at all proceed on any such principle as that of a 
sHpidcUed exact equivalent for their sufferings in the 
sufferings of the Mediator. The atonement, in this 
respect, left the divine Being at perfect liberty to par- 
don whom he would ; only, in every case in which he 
does pardon, he bestows the blessing, in consequence 
of the atonement, honourably to his righteousness. It 
is in bestowing the blessing that he exercises his sove^ 
rmgniy. '<He hath mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and compassion on whom he will have com- 
passion.*' This is what I have called his special or 
peculiar love. It is, in every instance, his grace that 
gives the general remedy its particular application, or 
personal efficiency, — and the previcus purpose (which 
must of course be conceived of as eternal) to give it 
this application and efficiency, — is election. 

In regard, then, to. its sufficiency, and to the recto- 
ral design of God, as moral Governor, that the offer 
of salvation should be freely made to mankind at large 
on the ground of it, we consider the ifttonement as for 
all, for all men, — for the world, — for the whole world. 
On the other hand, those passages' which represent its 
object more restrictedly, which speak of Christ as 
dying for the Churchy for the sheep, and to save hispeo- 
pie from their sins, may surely be considered as having 
an interpretation sufficiently appropriate, when they 
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are understood as intimating God's peculiar porpoee 
in regard to his elect,^the purpose, namely, of giving 
actual saving efficiency in their case to the great gene- 
ral remedy, by a special application of it to their souls, 
in fulfilment of a sovereign determination formed in 
the counseb of eternity. — But with these secret pur- 
poses of God, sinners have nothing to do in hearing 
the gospel, nor the servants of God in preaching it. 
The Gospel testimony holds forth the atonement as 
actually made ; the assurance is proclaimed to all of 
the divine acceptance of it, and satisfaction in it ; and 
sinners universally are invited to pardon and life on 
the ground of it, encoun^d by God's own intimation 
of his readiness to receive, and bless and save all who 
come to Him in the name of his Son.' There is a suf- 
ficiency in the atonement for all ; and on this ground 
the lang^uage of invitation is as free and untrammelled 
as if there were no such thing as any secret purpose 
of God in existence. In preaching the gospel, we are 
more than warranted, . it is our incumbent duty, to 
frame our addresses on the same principle. God's 
purposes are the rule of his own procedure ; but, be- 
ing entirely beyond the sphere of our knowledge, they 
are not, and cannot, be the rule of ours. It is easy to 
get out of our depth on almost any subject : on no 
one is it more easy than on the divine decrees. I 
seem to hear a variety of metaphysical questions and 
puzzles coming upon my ear, and pressing for a reply. 
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Bat the Bible is not giyen us to teach us iiietdpb3rftic8 ; 
nor, blemed be God I is a metaphysical head necessary 
to understand it : — <* Thou hast hid these things fiiom 
the wise and prudent, and bast revealed them onto 
babes/' An humble docility of spirit is one of the 
first requisites to the discernment of divine truth. 
Under the divine teaching promised to believing 
prayer, a babe may comprehend, what a philosopher, 
who scorns to ask the promised Dlumination, may 
misconceive and pervert to his destruction* 

Although I conceive this view of the atonement, as 
a general remedy with a partictdar applteation, to be 
an incomparably more simple principle of harmony 
between the two classes of apparently discordant textSj 
than that which is obtained by putting a meaning so 
unnatural, as the ordinary view requires, on universal 
terms ; I do not intend by this to say, that it is the 
sole principle of int^ rotation, in every one of the 
passages where such universal terms occur. I have 
already adverted to another, which may perhaps be 
justly applicable to other texts than the one I have 
used it to erplain,-^namely the established canon 
of criticism, according to which such terms derive their 
extent of import from the subject of which the author 
is writing. This is a rule so obvious, and so necessary 
to the understanding of all writings, profane as well 
as sacred, and even of ordinary conversation, that there 
can be no dispute about its soundness ; the only dif- 
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ference of opinioii thai caa be supposed is about the 
iostances in which' it has phice. Into the diseussion 
of particular texts, howflyer> I shall not enter^ but 
leave the principle, thus suggested, and formeriy ezern*- 
plified in one case, to be applied hy the reader's judg- 
ment* 

§ 15. There is another principle still, on whicha few 
remarks may be offered. It is one^ whidi we should 
very naturally expect to find influencing, to no small 
extent, the phraseology of the New Testament. It 
arises from the peculiar state of things before the 
coming of Christ and the introduction of the New 
Testament dispensation. The knowledge of the true 
God and of his salvation, and the possession of spiri- 
tual privileges, and blesungs, and hopes, were then in 
a great degree, almost entirely indeed, limited to the 
one people of Israel. Under the new dispensation, 
there was to be a general extension; of these to men 
of '* every kindred, and tongue,. and people, and na- 
tion." This WHS to be one of the distinguishing 
features of the new era,-— one of the most remarka- 
ble differences between it and the one which had pre- 
ceded iL No reader of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
of the Apostolic epistles, can have foiled to remark 
the frequency with which this change is spokeo of and 
alluded to. Can any thing, then, be more natural, 
than that, when the designs of God hf the gospel are 
the subject, such phrases as M mm and ike world 
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should be used to signify men in ffeneral, men rf aU 
nations f men without difference ; that they should be 
meant to convey the grand New Testament principle, 
that << there is neither Greek nor Jew, Barbariao, 
Scythian, bond nor free," — ^' no difference between the 
Jew and the Gentile, the same Lord over all being 
rich onto all that call upon him." — Nothing is more 
common, than to use a general designation, when that 
which is affirmed is not true of each individual in- 
cluded in the designation, but when the truth of it 
respecting even a small number ascertains or Ultes^ 
trates a genertU principle. Thus when the Christians 
*< of the circumcision" who were at Jerusalem, after 
hearing Peter rehearse the circumstances of his mis- 
sion to Cornelius, exclaimed with submission of spirit 
to the divine will, and hearts expanding with new 
wonder and joy, <* Then hath God also to the Gen- 
tiles granted repentance unto life ;" they did not mean 
that this blessing had been actually bestowed upon 
every individual of the Gentile world. But in the 
case of Cornelius, a principle was ascertained. They 
then saw clearly the mind of God, that thenceforward^ 
under the reign of the Messiah, the spiritual adminis- 
tration of his grace, they were to <* know no man after 
the flesh." They now understood, how it was that, 
according to the Saviour's commission, " repentance 
and remission of sins were to be preached in his name, 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem ;" and that 
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</ the Gentiles were to be fellow-hein, and of the same 
body, and partakers of God's promise in Christ by the 
gospel/' — In the same way, then, as in the language 
of the believing Jews on their hearing of Peter's 
vision and its consequences, " the GentUes** do not 
mean all the Gentiles indiridaally, but the rest of 
mankind generally, as distinguished from the Jews ; 
so <' the toorld" and << aU men'* may be interpreted as 
meaning, not all the descendants of Adam individually 
considered, but the race regarded generally, — not men 
singly and unthout exception^ but men coUeetively and 
without difference* 

In attempting the application of this principle to 

one passage, its suitableness to some others will at the 

same time appear. The passage to which I refer is 

one of considerable difficulty, not as to the great 

general truths which it is evidently intended to convey, 

but in regard to the precise amount of some parts of its 

phraseology. It is, Rom. v. 12 — ^21. << For as by one 

man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; even 

so death passed upon all men, for that all sinned. 

For until the law sin was in the world : but sin is 

not imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless 

death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them 

that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam's 

transgression, who is the figure of him that was to 

come. But not as the offence, so also [is] the free 

gift. For if through the offence of one many be dead ; 

N 2 
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nraefa more the gnee of God, find tlie giffe by grace, 
[which is] by one man, Jams Christy hath abounded 
unto many. And irot as [it was} by one that sinned, 
[so is] the g^ ; for the jadgment [was} by one to 
condemnation, but the free gift [is] of many ofkoteB 
unto JQsfiBcafton. For if by one mait's offence death 
reigned by one ; orach more they who^ feoeire ab«H 
dance of grace, and of the gift of righteaamess, shall 
feign in Hfe by one, Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by 
the offence of one [ jvdgnofent came] upon all men 
to condemnation ; even so by the righteoosness of cne 
[the free gift came] upon all men unto justifieaidon 
of life. For as by one man's ^sobediettce many were 
made sinners ; so by the obedience ef one shall many 
be made righteous. Moreorer, the law entered, that 
the offence might abound : but where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound : that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, eten so might giyice reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal Ufe, by Jesus Christ our Lord."— 
I have retained our English translation of the passage, 
with the single exception of rendering the »«/, in the 
twelfth verse, even instead of and; which I hare done, 
for the sake of avoi^g a long and very ivdefiaite 
parenthesis. To enter into minute oilicism on the 
terms and structure of the original, would only divert 
the reader's mind from my present object. 

The Apostle, in this passage, runs a parallel in 
some pomts, and a contrast in others, between Adam 
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and Chiist* The fniocipal point of paraUeliam con* 
sists in tfao pubhc eapgeUiff sustained by both) resfpoe^ 
tively, and m the resulting of eonaequenoes to otherS) 
corresponding to the part acted by eadi in that capacily, 
— ^from the transgression of the first Adam, and from 
the obedience of the second.! — ^Now, in tracing this 
parallelism^ the chief difficulty lies in ascertaiaing the 
import of those phrases by which the extent of the iiy ury 
from the former, and of the benefit from the latter, is 
here, ex^irossed* The undeniablis fact is» that the two 
are expressed by the very same terms :— *'^ Therefore, as 
by the offence c^ one [judgment ^sanle]] upon all men 
(foatreti m&^oit«oug) to condemnation, evea so by the 
righteousness of one [the free gift came], upon cM mgn 
(«'«m>K utA^^Mwg) unto jostifieation of Ufe. For as 
by one man's disobedience numffi (it staaaoi the many) 
were made sinners^ so by the obedience of one shall 
manp (oi s-oAXtfr the many) be made righteous."— .Now 
sorely,, if there can be found a ptinciple of inteqnreta- 
tioD, which ndmits of these phrases b«ag undemtood 
on both sides with the sasM extent of meamng, it 
should bid fair to be the true one ; in as mneh as it 
cannot in candour be denied^ that such agreement is 
greatly more simple and natmral, than explaining the 
rery same phrases with a latitude of meaning so nmch 
larger on the one side than on the odier, aa the osdi- 
nary Calvinistic exposition requiteB. I do not mean to 
deny the sabstantial tnith of that exposition; but it 
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does not seem to me easy and natural to consider << all 
men*' and << the many/' as directiy tigmfping, on the 
one side, all Adam's natnnl seed, and, on the other, 
all Christ's spiritual seed, — ^that is, the two seeds, or 
bodies, of which they are understood to have been 
respectirely the representatives. If my interpretation 
shall be found to come ultimately to much the same 
thing, yet it is, I think, with less fotce pnt upon the 
direct import of the terms. 

Tlie supporters of univei«al pardon conceive that 
they find a satisfactory principle of interpretation, in 
hannony with these observations, by ezpluning the 
curse as including only temporal death, or the disso- 
lution of soul and body. Undent^nd it so, they 
allege, and all is perfectly simple. All die in Adam, 
— all are made alive in Christ : — the resurrection which 
frees from the grave is to be as universal as the death 
which consigns to it: — ^the death came by the first Adam ; 
the resurrection comes by the second : it is the death of 
all ; it is the resurrection of all. — I grant that this sounds 
plausible, — plausible from its seeming simplicity. I 
have already, however, stated objections to it, such as 
are, in my judgment, altogether insurmountable. I 
cannot resume them ; but I may add to them one more. 
It appears to me impossible, without the most flagrant 
outrage on all just principles of interpretation, that 
the phraseology of the passage itself, especially when 
. compared with that of scripture generally, in regard 
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to the benefits resulting from the obedience of the 
second Adam, can be understood as limited to the 
mere resurrection of the body from the grave, irre-> 
spectirely of the eternal life of happiness succeeding 
it ; or that the various expressions can, with any con- 
sistency or truth, be applied to all mankindf conai* 
dered individually and without exception. ~«" The free 
gift" — " the gift by grace," — " justification," — and 
"justification of life*' as opposed to '< judgment" and 
condemnation," — " receiving the abimdance of grace 
and of the gift of righteousness, and reigning in life 
by one, Jesus Christ ;" — these are expressions which 
are evidently employed with the same extent of ap- 
plication as to the recipients of the blessings signified 
by them. For, even as to the last of them : " receiving 
the abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness" 
corresponds to what is called, in the fifteenth verse, 
« the grace of God and the gift by grace which . is 
by one man Jesus Christ" — and that grace and gift 
are there declared to have " abounded unto many" 
us T6V9 ff-«AAovs-— unto the many ; so that all who are 
meant by " the many," must <' reign in life by Jesus 
Christ." — Now the question is, can such expressions 
be interpreted as fulfilled in all mankind individually, 
or as having their import exhausted in the mere resur- 
rection of the body from the grave ? Is << the free 
gift"— « the gift of God"— << the gift by grace," to be 
restricted to this, and considered as partaken alike by 
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all men without exception? Aasiirodfy not. The 
death to which sin has ceigned k, in the 21bX yene, 
contrasted with the ^ to which grace has reigned ; and 
the life is ** eternal Ufe/' a phrase which no one can mis- 
undeiBtand wha carelnlly reads his Bihle : and the clos- 
ing verse of the following chapter teaches us that this 
<« eternal life" is '< the gift of God/* and the " gift 
by grace"— *^ For the wages of sin is death; bat the 
gift of God is eternal life, bjp Jesas Christ our Lord." 
The <^ death" which is here- pronounced to be the 
<^ wages of m" camiot mean temporal death; not 
merely because in the Terse it stands in contrast with 
eternal life ; but because, in the rerses preceding, it is 
represented as *^tke end* of the service of Sin, in 
opposition to everlasting Ufe as ^*the end** of the ser- 
vice of God and of righteousness :-«<' What frait had 
ye then in those things whereof ye are new ashamed ? 
for ^ end of those things is deatk. But im>w, being 
made free, fnm sin, and become servants to God, 
ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the endy ever- 
kMing /t^«"— Now, temporal death, every reader must 
perceive, is equally the end of both services ; both 
terminsiing in the grave. The death, theoy whidi is 
declared to be the end of the former service naast be 
somethii^ beyond it. It must denote the final iUxk 
of those who serve Sin, as the eternal life denotes the 
final sUUe of those who serve God ;— that is, it must 
be the second, or eternal death.*— Again: is ^< justifir 
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catioD/' and ^ jiulificiition of life," no more than such 
a pardon as all receiye,-^a pardoa^ sveh n releases the 
body from the grave, and then leaves body and seal 
together^ m fay £ur the larger number of instances, to 
everlasting perdstkm ? Is this being justified ?— .jns^ 
tified unto life I And how is it in any way true of 
all meUf if understood to mean individually and with«- 
out exception, that having *^ received abondanoe of 
grace, and of the gift of righteoos&ess, they shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus Christ ?''-^Is there, in short, 
any scriptural sense, or even any sense at all, in which 
such things can possibly be affiitned of all men? 
There certainly is none. The Scriptures, while they 
affirm that '< he who believetb on the S<m of God 
hath everlasting life,'' and *< shall not come into con- 
demnation," testify with no less explicitness^ that *^ he 
that believetb not is condemned already"— *< shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him ;" that 
« he that haidi the Son bath life, and he that hath 
not the Son of God hal^ not life," — ^that << the wrath 
of God Cometh on the children of disobedience." 

Taking these observations on the phraseology of 
^is important passage in connexion with our former 
general reasonings, we are confirmed in settSag aside 
the principle ci interpretation which assumes tiem^ 
pond death to be the amount of the curse consequent 
on Adam's sin^-^Is there, then, any otiier prueiple, 
according to which the phrases used on either side 
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may be taken in the same extent of meaning, a;nd yet 
tbe truth of the parallel be maintained ? I think 
there is ; and that it is to be found in the simple dis- 
tinction between all men wUhottt exceptiany sad all 
men without difference. Let us see how this will do. 
1. There can be no question that the words all and 
all men are frequently used in this sense, — ^used, that 
is, when that which is affirmed is not true of all men 
without exception, but is true of all men without dif- 
ference. I select two examples out of many. In 
John xii. 32, Jesus says, anticipating the triumphs of 
his cross — ** And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me." The words were used 
in reply to the request of ** certain Greeksy" who had 
come up to worship at one of the Jewish feasts, that 
they might be introduced to him ; and this very cir- 
cumstance gives a key, if a key were necessary, 
to their meaning. They were not true of all men 
without exception ; but they were, of all without dif- 
ference. Jesus has not drawn to him all men in the 
former sense ; but he has drawn to him, without dis- 
crimination, men of every people and kindired and 
nation and tongue, his gospel being designed not for 
Jews only, but for ^< all the> families of the earth." 
— In 1 Tim. ii. 4, Paul says of << God our Saviour,!' 
— ^" Who will have aU men to be saved, and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth.*' It is clear that the 
two clauses of this verse must be co-extensive. He 
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who wills the salyadon of all men, wills also that all 
men should come to the knowledge of the truth. The 
meaning can only be, that his salTation is designed 
for men indiscriminately^ and his truth for univer- 
sal diffusion and universal influence. The con- 
text, indeed, (as candid interpreters on all sides of 
theological questions have admitted,) evidently favours 
the explanation of all men as meaning men of all 
sorts, of every rank and condition: Verses I»-4«. 
*' I exhort, therefore, that, first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men ; for kings, and for all that are in authority, 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and honesty. For this is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Saviour ; who will have all 
men" (men of all ranks and descriptions alike) 
« to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth."* 

2. I am at the same time, satisfied, that the paral- 
lelism between Adam and Christ ought to be under- 
stood as having reference to the really efficacious influ' 
ence of their respective actings, — of the transgression 
of the former, and the obedience of the latter. All is, 
otherwise, pointless and unsatisfactory. — It is true, that 
ihedeclaratian of the righteousness of the second Adam ■ 
is made, in the preaching of the gospel, much more . 

* See also John i. 7. Acts xyil. SO, 81. £ph. iii. 9. 

Titus il. !],&& 
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extensively thai Hb saving benefit is aetnally conferredt. 
Bat still, even as to the dedaratioa of it, we are, in 
point of faet, nifeder the necessity of limitiDg ; in as- 
moch. as, even in this vievr, the " all men," when taken 
strictly^ is far mora extenstve than the truth of the 
case. We are obliged to consider the phrase as 
iBcaning, not all men witbcmt ezoeptioa (for millions 
at thia day have never heard of it), but all men vdth- 
oat distmctMrn ; according to hia statement in< a pre- 
ceding part of the Epistle, which ia, at the same time, 
in haruMmy with, the cnrrent phraseology of his writ- 
ings..— <' I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ ; 
for it is the power of God unto salvatkm, to every one 
dat believeth^ lo the JewjSrtiand also to the Greek."* 
-JSeeing, than, we are at all events, necenitated to 
limit,~-there being, as we have seen, no sense, recog* 
masad by scripture, in which all men without excep- 
tion are delivered from the curse, — there being, in 
poiat of fact, even amongst those to whom the gospel 
comes, a vast majority whom it fails to profit,— -and 
there being a larger majority still of the whole race to 
whom it haa never come,— seeing, I say, that we rmut 
limit, the limitation ought, in all reason, to be made in 
consistency with the acope and connexion of the pas- 
sage, and the purpose or purposes of the writer.— This, 
then, leads me to observe—* 

3. The view given, by considering the universal 

• Chap. i. 16. 
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phrases in the sense I haye suggested, accords remark- 
ably well with the Apostle's object. The Jews 
** made their boast in the law." They looked on 
" sinners of the Gentiles" as lying under God s cursej 
simply becanse they were not of the chosen people^ 
and because they were << without law.**— But the 
Apostle shows his deluded and higlwninded coontry- 
men, that there was a lineage more remote than that 
of Abraham, a Hneage common to them with the Gen* 
tiles, — Gentile and Jew alike haying descended from 
the same original progenitor ; — ^that there must have 
been a law before the Mosaic, by the transgression of 
which death had been incurred, — death, although the 
penalty of guilt, having reigned from Adam to Moses, 
as well as subsequently; that the eonneidon of all, 
Jews as well as Gentiles, with the fall of the first 
man, was the same, and that all, the one as well as 
the other, were equally inyolred in its consequeneea* 
He shows them, on the one hand, that << by the offence 
of one, judgment came upon all men,'* not upon tlie 
Gentile only^ but equally upon the Jew, ** unto con- 
demnation,**-^that in this respect there is nodifferenee; 
and in like manner, on the other, that ** by the righte- 
ousness of one the free gift comes upon all men** wHk- 
oui difference, upon Jew and Gentile alike, ** unto 
justification of life ;**— in a word, that in the offer, and 
(what he has here more especially in yiew) in the 
effectual bestowment of divine grace by the gospel. 
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*< there is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek,"— between " Barbarian, Scythian, bond and 
free," 

, 4. It is very true, and I am not foi^etting it, that, 
on the one side of the comparison, the death and the 
corse do actually, in point of fact, come upon all men 
without excqftion. But this is no sufficient evidence of 
its being necessarily in this sense that the comparison is 
instituted. If, when a parallel is drawn, and the same 
terms are used on both sides of it, there be two senses 
in which these terms may be understood, and the 
question is, which is the true one ; it is surely a fair 
principle of decision, that if, when understood in one 
of the senses, there is one side of the parallel to which 
they cannot, without unnatural straining, be applied, 
while, when taken in the other, they are, with equal 
truth and equal simplicity, predicable of both, and at 
the same time the pamllelism expressed is equally to 
the purpose of the writer,— the latter should be 
adopted as the preferable acceptation. Thus, I think, 
the case stands, in the instance before us. All men 
withoitt exception is true on the one ude of the parallel ; 
but it is not true on the other : — all men without dtf' 
ference is equally true on both ; and the sense pro- 
duced, by so understanding it, is remarkably suitable 
to the object of the writer, and the general scope of 
his discourse. Ought it not, then, on this simple 
principle, to have the preference ?-— And that this w 
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the point of parallelism which the Apostle intends, 
we have strong eridence in a preceding part of the 
epistle. I refer to chap. iii. 22 — 24. *' For there is 
no difiFerence : for all hare sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God ; being justified freely, by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.'' 
Here, the reader will observe, we have in the 23d 
verse the unlimited term all used, in a connexion 
where it may with truth be understood as meaning 
without exception; for what proposition is more excep- 
tionless, in regard to the children of men, than that 
" all have sinned ?" Yet that the really intended and 
equally true meaning is, all men without difference^-^is 
clear from what immediately follows in the 24th verse 
— << being justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus :" — ^for, were we to 
carry forward the universal term aUy in the sense of 
all without exceptiony we should have a statement 
contradictory to palpable fact, — namely, that all who 
have sinned are actually made partakers of justifying 
grace ; and that too, although the justification is in the 
very same sentence declared to be by faith in the pro- 
pitiatory blood of Christ. To shew this, it is only 
necessary to bring the verses together. " There is no 
difference ; for aU have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God ; being justified freely by his grace." 
The meianing evidently is, that all, without difference^ 
who are justified, are justified in the same way,— that 
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k, << freely by his grace, ihrovgh ihe redenptMii that 
is in Christ Jesns ;" that the Jew cannot be justified 
mhervrise than the Gentile, and that, aocerding to dn 
gospel, the blessing was equally free to the Gcnlaie as 
to the Jew. And to confirm this view still fiuther, 
we hare only to look forward to ihe Terses whoch fol* 
low :—. Verses 28-^30. << Thenefore we condnde 
that a man is justified by faith withoot the woiks of 
the law. Is he the God of the Jews only ? Is he 
not also of the Gentiles ? Yes ; of the Gentiles also : 
seeii^ it is one God, who diall justify the circnm- 
cisi<m by faith» and imcircimicision thnnigh faith :" — 
that is, who shall justify Jew and Gentile, withovt 
diffsrenee, in the same way. 

§ 16. But the advooates of lunyeraal pardon allege, 
and that in no 4)ualified terms, that no other scheme 
of doetiine holds out sufficient encouragement to sin- 
ners to return to God.-^To this chaige, I would 
answer, by observing— 

1. If we hold ont the same enoouragemeiit that kb 
held ont in God's <own word, we hold out enoagh. 
To bold out either less or more, would be alike pro- 
sumptuoiis. The twms of divine invitation haim been 
formerly (Quoted a-~*< Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be founds call ye «pon him while he is near: let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
will have meny tqaon Un, and to our God, for he 
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will abundant pardom"* And with this style of 
invitation the entire Bible is in haiwony. Can any 
one passage be pointed out, in which the inspired 
servants of 'God, when addressing his mess^e to tm- 
believing sinnera, do more than this P-^any one pas- 
sage, in vMch they enconrage sinners to return, by 
the inducement ik&t their sins are already 'pardoned ? 
Let it be pointed out; and we shall add it to the 
invitations we have been accustomed to use. 

2. Is there indeed no enconiageaeBft, or no :&uffi- 
cient encouragement, fw sinners, when we can tell 
them of a God who " ddighteth in mevoy," — stand- 
ing ready, with the outstretched arms of bis love, to 
receive, to pardon, and to bless them ?-*-^hen we can 
tell them, that, in the exercise of his infinite and ever- 
lasting mercy, subh anatonemenit has been made fior 
sin, that en the ground of it he can extend forgiveness, 
•freely and fnUy, to the chief of transgressors, in a way 
glorifying to all the perfections of his character, and to 
all the claims of his government P-^thatevt^ obstacle 
which obstracted the sinner's approach has thus been 
taken out of the way, and all made more dian welcome 
to his presence and his favour, to pardon, and blessing, 
and life, who will only come to ium, renouncing the 
claims of a proud wlf-8n£Bciency, and willing to be 
** debtors to mensy alone?" — Is <Ax$no encouragement? 

* laa. Iv, 6, 7. 
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On the dOQtraryy could encouragement more ample be 
desired ? Would it be no encouragement to a child, 
who had rebelled against his father, thrown off his 
authority, and slighted his kindness, to be assured, by 
the most certain information and the most satisftustory 
tokens, that his justly offended parent only waited his 
return, with more than readiness to receive him ; — 
that there needed but his coming, with confession of 
his sin and submission to free clemency, to his 
finding an immediate, and joyful acceptance, a cancell- 
ing of all his trespasses, and a place anew in his father's 
love ? Would it have been no encouragement to the 
spirit of the prodigal, when, taught by its wretched 
consequences the folly and the wickedness of his course, 
he " came to himself," to have known fully the state 
of his father's heart towards him, which, when he did 
.come^ he so happily experienced ? In that Father we 
see God, — represented as thus ready to receive, gra- 
•ciously and with delight, his retuniing children, to 
blot out all their offences, and give them a name and a 
place in his house. And is this no encouragement ? 

3. Is it not precisely the kind of encouragement, 
which, if the expression be not too bold, sinners ought to 
have? In any thing beyond it, there is, to my mind, the 
appearance at least of a greater concern about holding 
out encouragement to the sinner, than about maintain- 
ing the glory of God ; more of tenderness for the 
traitor, than of faithful loyalty to the Sovereign ; more 
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of pity than of piety. If a prince, distinguished for 
his clemency, were to issue, to a rebel army, a procla- 
mation of an immediate and entire amnesty, if they 
would lay down thw arms in token of sabmission,--^ 
would there be either reason ox gradtnde in any of 
them who should say— This is not 9k free pardon ; we 
most ha^e it, whether we submit or not ; our crime 
must be cancelled, and the submission must then re- 
main in our own option ? Is there no clemency in the 
prince, and no encouragement to the rebels, unless the 
former consents to compromise for their sakes the dig- 
nity of his throne ? Is it not right, I would ask,*-is 
H not the very least that propriety dictates,-— thatf 
when offending creatures are to obtain forgiveness 
from their justly offended Creator, they should Come 
to him for it, owning their guilt and unwortfainess, and 
seeking it in the name of the atoning Mediator? Is it 
not right,— is it not in accordance with every concep- 
tion we can form of moral fitness,— -that sinnas should 
come to God, as the prodigal came to his father, say- 
ing << I have sinned, and am no more worthy," and 
casting themselyes, unconditionally, on sovereign 
mercy ? and that if any, in the haughty disdain, or the 
sullen obstinacy, of presumptuous pride, shall refuse a 
step so humiliating, they should remain in their gniki 
with their blood upon their own heads ? that if they 
will not bow to the mercy of the Saviour, they should 
feel the severity of the Judge ? There is a way of ap- 
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proach for Binners, for the chief of sinners, nnobstruct^ 
ed by any obstacles save those which the pride of their 
own hearts may place there. Is not this enough ? If 
sinners toiU interpose their own obstacles, where God 
has placed none, who is to blame for the consequences ? 
The God of Heaven, in the plenitude of his everlast- 
ing love, has caused an atonement to be made for 
human guilt. It is an atonement which, in its si^ffi^ 
ciena/y embraces the whole world, — men of every kin- 
dred, and tongue, and people, and nation. On the 
ground of this atonement, he has issued a proclamation 
of amnesty, assuring all of a free, and universal, and 
irrevocable pardon, who, believing his message, throw 
away the weapons of their rebellion, and submit to his 
mercy. What more would sinners have ? What more 
would it be consistent with the honour of the Divine 
Ruler to do ? He has taken his seat on the throne of 
hi» grace ; he stretches thence the sceptre of concili- 
ation and peace, and throws wide his palace-gate for 
the free admission of all who will approach to touch it : 
— or, to use a scripture allusion, the veil has been torn — 
asunder ; the way into the Holiest has been laid open ; 
Jehovah appears within, throned on the mercynseat, 
where has been sprinkled the blood of a divine pro- 
pitiation; and there, all who come unto Him find 
pardon and gracious acceptance. Is this no sufficient 
encouragement ? 

Reader, whosoever thou art, if yet standing aloof 
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from God, — ^there is nothing, be assured, between thee 
and the enjoyment of his pardoning mercy, in the free, 
full, and eyerlasting remission of all thy guilt, .but 
either thine own indi£ference about it, or thy unwill- 
ingness to receive it in God's way. You are harbour- 
ing false and unworthy thoughts of Him, you are even 
making him a liar, if you are foncying any unwilling- 
ness on his part to bestow it. He has told you him- 
self, that he << delighteth in mercy." The unwilling- 
ness is on your part, not on his. . " As God is true," 
his word to you ^^ is not yea and nay." There is per- 
fect sincerity in it, and unfailing faithfulness. Let 
the gift of his Son be to you, as it is to all, a sure 
pledge that he will receive graciously, and with divine 
joy, every sinner that comes to Him. But no sinner 
must presume to come in a way of his own devising. 
He whose sole right it is has prescribed the way. 
The declaration has come from the lips of the Media- 
tor himself — " I am the way : — no mau cometh 
unto the Father but by me." But, while no man can 
come to the Father but by Him, — it is equally a truth 
that by him even/ man mat/ come. The proclamation 
is to all. It has no exceptive clauses. Wherever we 
find a man, we find a sinner ; and wherever we find a 
sinner, we find one to whom we may present God's 
message of mercy, God's " word of reconciliation,," 
and say — << Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 

AND THOU SHALT 9E SAVED !" 
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§ 17. It migbt seem strange to many, were I to con- 
clude withoat adyerting at all to the pradkai iendmey 
of the doctrine which baa been opposed in this Essay — 
the doctrine of nnirersal pardon.^ Aware as I am, how 
unjustly, yet with what riralence and pertinacity, the 
doctrines of grace hare ever been assailed willi the 
charge of immoral tendency, I cannot bat be sensible 
that this is delicate ground. The charge is almost as old 
as the gospel itself. It had been advanced in the days 
of Paul; and from bis inspired pen it received an 
early refutation — a refutation, which << none of its ad- 
versaries have been able" sucoessfuUy ** to gainsay or 
to resist.'* The principles of that reftitation have since 
been frequently and largely illustrated ; their theoreti- 
cal consistency has been demonstrated with the con- 
stitution of the human mind, and with all the motives 
and influences by which its moral sensibilities are 
awakened and brought into exercise ; and the power 
of the gospel, as a manifestation of the love of God 
in Christ, when discerned and received under the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, to renew the heart, and 
to produce the consecration to the Divine service of 
the faculties, affections, and active energies of the 
whole man, has been established by an appeal to facts 
without number, in every successive age of its his- 
tory. It would be impossible to illustrate the general 
principles of this subject, without saying a great deal 
of which the advocates of universal pardon would lay 
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hold, as having an equal and even an a fortiori 
application to their own views ;-^ — and, grace being 
avowedly the basis of both systems, the reasoiings 
and the conclusions of each, in regard to its practical 
bearings, would, of necessity, in many points, coincide 
with those of the other. And accordingly, there are 
many very beautiful things said by the leading sup-c 
porter (at least from the press) of the new doctrine, 
with regard to the moral attractions of divine love, 
which we can by no means allow him to appropriate, 
as if they had no force of application except upon the 
admission of that doctrine. For my own part, while 
perusing, with a glow of delight, some of his touching 
representations of our connexion with Deity, and of 
the emanation of the Divine benevolence in the cross, 
I have for the time forgotten the peculiarity of his 
system, and, associating them with my own, have felt 
their force, and been humbled and ashamed that I did 
not feel it more. — There are only two considerations, 
which, in closing this Essay, I would suggest to him 
and those who have embraced his doctrine. 

1. The first regards believers. We cannot, as I have 
formerly said, by any means, allow to the abettors of 
universal pardon the monopoly, which they seem to 
claim on behalf of their system, of the motives to 
grateful and holy obedience arising from the manifesta- 
tion of God's love in the gift of his Son. Nay, had 
we leisure now to dwell on the subject, it might 

o2 
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easily be flhown^hoir much more powerM mnet be the 
excitement to gratitude, derived from regarding the 
woik of Christ as haying effected redemption from 
the second or eternal death, than that which can be 
flslt by those who consider the corse as no more than 
temporal death, and the redemption that is by Christ 
as only delirerance from the grave. Bat I wiU not 
press this at present, as I hasten towards a close. I 
wish the abettors of that system to consider/ how un- 
like/ in one respect, to the style of the New Testa- 
ment, is the entire strain of their addresses to the peo- 
ple of God, in that they dwell so exclnsively on the 
motives that are derived from lovey and leave so com- 
pletely oat of use such as have their source in fear. 
Far be it from me to charge them with making too 
much of the love of God« It is impossible to make 
too mudi of what is infinite. No: the charge is, 
not that they make too much of his love, but that 
they make too little of his wrath ; not too much of 
his promises, but too little of his threatenings ; not 
too much of his smiles, but too little of his frowns ; 
not too much of the attractive and encouraging, but 
too little of the alarming and awful. They delig^ in 
sounding the silver tones of the Jubilee trumpet; b«t 
they never fill with their breath the trumpet of woe. 
They say to Believers, << Behold the goodness of 
God," The apostles say, << Behold the goodness tmd 
aeverity of God." They dwell, with complacent fond- 
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&e88, OD the soft and soothing blandishments of divine 
comnranion, while the apostles are warning professors 
to '< work oat their salvation with fear and trembling'' 
— ^to '^ hold the grace whereby they may serre God ac- 
ceptably, with reverence and godly fear," reminding 
them that << even our God is a consuming fire."-*The 
apostolic Epistles are addressed to believers — to 
** saints and faidiful brethren." Yet it is remarkable, 
how frequently the writers, in urging to stedfastness 
and perseverance in Uie Christian course, appeal 
to fear as well as to love, — ^to that salutary restraining 
dread, which the awful in the divine character and 
intimations is fitted to inspire. They beseech, it is 
true, by the mercies of God. They animate by the 
affectionate exhibition of God's paternal kindness, and 
of all his " exceeding great and precious promises.*' 
But they, at the same time, dissuade from those sins 
to which the propensities of the old man continue 
prone, by reminding the disciples that ** because of 
these things the wrath of God cometh on the children 
of disobedience :" — they warn professors of the perils 
of apostasy ; of the ** sorer punishment of which he 
shall be thought worthy, who treads under foot the Son 
of God, who counts the blood of the covenant an 
unholy thing, and does despite unto the Spirit of grace." 
They tell them, that they must " live by faith ;" that 
*^ if they draw back, God's soul will have no pleasure 
in them :" that *^ it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
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hands of the living God :** — ^tbat '< if any man love 
not the Lord Jesns Christ, he shall be Anathema Marsn* 
atha :" that ** if they sinned wilfully after having 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remained no 
more sacrifice for sin, bat a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation which shall devour the 
adversaries :" — that " if, after they had escaped the 
pollutions of the world, through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they were again entangled 
therein and overcome, the latter end should be worse 
with them than the beginning ;" so that << it had been 
better for them not to have known the way of righte- 
ousness, than, after they have known it, to turn from the 
holy commandment delivered to them." — They tell 
them to " fear Him who after he hath killed, hath 
power to destroy both soul and body in hell:" 
they repeat the admonition, with earnest solemnity, 
from the lips of the Redeemer himself — '< yea, I say 
unto you, fear Him/' It was not only to his disciples 
in common with the multitudes, but, also to his disci- 
ples when in the house by themselves, that Jesus 
said, in terms the most appalling which the word of 
God contains — << And if thy hand offend thee, cut it 
off: it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than> 
having two hands, to go into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched ; where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. And if thy foot offend 
thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter halt intc 
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life, than, having two feet, to be cast into hell, into the 
fire that never shall be quenched ; where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched— -And if thine eye 
o£Pend thee, pluck it out: it is better for thee to enter in- 
to the kingdom of Grod with one eye, than, having two 
eyes, to be cast into hell fire ; where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.'' Had this style of ad- 
dress not been needfui, the Spirit of God would not 
have employed it. Any system, therefcve, must be re- 
garded as defective, that has no recourse to it. I am 
aware that love must be the grand ruling principle of the 
believer's character, whose gentle yet mighty impulse 
must carry him through all the varieties of duty, and 
temptation, and trial. But there is also a salutary fear, 
to which the apostles do make their frequent appeals. 
These appeals may be depredated, as addressing the 
spirit <^ selfishness. But by those who so represent them 
and who speak of every thing of the kind as if it were 
unworthy of the spiritual character and lofty principles 
of the children of God, a descending from that pure 
element of disinterested love in which they should 
draw every breath of their new and heavenly being, it 
should not be forgotten that they are the dictate of 
God's own Spirit; and that the scheme of doctrine which 
leaves them out, as having in them too much of self, 
and of the flesh, must stand convicted of an ultra refine- 
ment and transcendentalism; so that, while it wears the 
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imposing aspect of a superior spirituality and perfection 
it is really, when tried by the standard of the divine 
word, deficient,— -going by halves, — failing to bring 
into exercise, as restraints from evil, those principles, 
of which, as belonging to our nature, though admit- 
ted to be inferior, the Scriptures do, in innumerable 
instances, avail themselves, as auxiliaries at least to 
principles of a higher order. Surely, we little require 
to have any restraints removed, that keep us back from 
sin. And how is it possible, that such appeals as those 
that have just been quoted should tell with any e£Fect 
whatever, — ^how utterly is their influence neutralized, 
—on the hypothesis that all sin is already pardoned, 
whether committed by believer or unbeliever, and that 
the full assurance of our own pardon is a primary 
element of the belief of the gospel; that a sense of 
pardon is a sense of nothing peculiar, but only of what 
is common to every indiridual of the race; that it 
cannot, therefore, arise from any peculiar evidence in 
him who possesses it, from any experience, from any 
distinguishing character; (for certainly, if the belief 
of the gospel is the belief of the universality of par- 
don, of its being the privilege of the wickedest man 
on earth as well as of the holiest, it is impossible that 
any thing distinctive of the believer from the unbe* 
liever, of the holy from the wicked, can, with any 
consistency, be held necessary to the enjoyment of it;) 
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how thoroughly, on such principles, is erery passage- 
in the Bible, that admonishes believers against sin by 
a reference to the guilt which it brings upon the con- 
science, and the penal consequences to which it exposes, 
bereft of its salutary virtue ! Bereft indeed I for of 
penal consequences, according to the hypothesis, there 
are none ; all being pardoned ; there being no curse 
against transgression but the death of the body ; and 
this curse being equally removed from all by the 
resurrection. 

2. Thb leads me just to notice, the effect which the 
doctrine is fitted to produce upon the world at large. 
— I have no wish to load the system with conse- 
quences for which it is not fairly responsible ; far less 
would I charge its supporters with being either sensi- 
ble of the danger, or indifferent about it. No. . If evils 
do result, I believe those evils to be infinitely far from 
their contemplation. They << mean not so, neither do 
their hearts think so." Their principle is a just one ; 
that, if what they teach be the truth of God, its own 
proper effects must be good, and that they are not 
answerable for such as may result from its abuse. 
More than this^ I believe them to entertain the full con- 
viction, that theur doctrine of universal pardon is the doc- 
trine that is to subdue before it the enmity of the human 
heart, — ^to draw all men to the Saviour, — to regenerate 
the world. They themselves see in it something so 
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captimlaiig and oTeipoweriog, that thisy can banUy 
believe it poaaible it thould be resisted. Bat " old Adata 
» still too strong for young Melanctbon." I give tbem 
credit for tbeir seal, and credit too for their love ; al- 
though the former is not always so mnch as mig^t 
be wished, under the guidance of discretion, and 
the latter does at times make itself ludicroosy 
and canse their good to he evil qpoken of, by their 
sabstitnting for the dignified and chastened style of 
Christian affection, the terms and manner of a fondling 
endearment, which meek-eyed Charity herself cannot 
look upon without a suspicion of affectation^ — ^But^ 
however coavinoed of their good intentions, I am 
equally conmoed that they are under the power of a 
strange delusion; that they are attaching scriptural 
authority to cmr ; and that their doctrine^ instead of 
winning the world to God, is really fitted to gire 
licence and audacity to rebellion. Let not this be 
construed into a denial that any good, any really say- 
ing good, has been effected by the ministry of such as 
preach universal' pardon. There is a great deal of 
genuine gospel truth preached along with it : the all- 
sufficiency of the atonement, and the unrestricted 
freeness of divine mercy to sinners, are proclaimed, 
with an unction^ and an earnestness, and a force of in- 
dividual application, whidi the hleasing of God has, I 
believe, in some instances (would to God they were 
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more I) rendered the means of awakening and sanctify- 
ing impression. Bat I speak simply of the doctrine 
that the sins of all are alike pardoned. The true 
doctrine of the gospel (as I believe it, and, I trust, 
have shown it, to be) which connects pardon, as well 
as eyery other blessing of salvation, with the accept- 
ance of the divine testimony concerning Christ, leaves 
unbelieving men still under condemnation, still under 
the restraints of conscience, and the salutary appre- 
hensions of a coming judgment. Would it be well 
for the world, to take these restraints and apprehen- 
sions away ? Would it be for the benefit of mankind, 
were the persuasion becoming prevalent, that all sin is 
actually pardoned and cancelled ; that no trespass is 
now recorded in the Book of God's remembrance; 
and that, whatever amount of crime, a transgressor 
may accumulate, he has nothing to fear firom it, — as 
it is all included in the universal anmesty, and, the 
penalty being entirely taken away, can make no dif- 
ference in his future condition ? The general recep- 
tion of such a principle seems pregnant with mischief. 
The proclamation of it to mankind is the proclamation 
of a plenary indulgence to the commission of all ini- 
quity, and the wide opening of the floodgates of licen- 
tiousness. Our friends who have embraced the error 
may disregard such a charge, and attempt to turn aside 
' the edge of it, by alleging, that the grace of the gospel 
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hiM alvays been maligned by the imputation- of a 
similar tendency. Bnt the cases are not at all paralleL 
The doctrine of salvation by grace, through faith in 
Christ, connects pardon, inseparably, with the reception 
of a trath that is at once humbling and sanctifying ; to 
which .the pride and the corruption of the heart, in all 
their forms, are naturally and viralently hostile. But 
the new doctrine announces a pardon unassociated with 
any thing of the kind, a pardon actually existing, 
absolute and unqualified, extending to all the sins, past, 
present, and to come, of every individual of the human 
race.~-This is a doctrine that must be the very reverse 
of unacceptable. Anc| nothing, I should think, could 
hinder its general reception, but the strong testimony 
existing against it, in the natural judgments and con- 
sciences of men. The ungodly, however palatable the 
doctrine may be felt, will shake their heads, and, with 
a smile of incredulity, say, << Ah I it is too good to be 
true I'' — God is said, by the Apostle Paul, to have 
<< abounded in his grace to sinners, m all wudom and 
prudence*" And among other viewa of this wisdom 
and prudence, as manifested in the constitution of the 
scheme of mercy, this is one, deserving of notice and 
admiration ; that, while it provides salvation for Uiose 
who receive the truth, it takes off, from the unbelieving 
world, none of the restraints imposed by the damna^ 
tory threatenings of the law, and the premonitions. 
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dictated by conscience, of their future execution. These 
checks, as far as tliey operate, are eminently salutary 
to human society. The importance of them has been 
felt and acknowledg;ed in all ages. To remote, or 
even to weaken them is perilous. Let men beware 
of every attempt to improve upon the wise arrange- 
ments of Heaven, — ** the wonderful works of Him 
who is perfect in knowledge." 



THE END. 
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